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EDITORIAL NOTE 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The educational deficiencies of the 
nation revealed so strikingly during 
the war through the rejection of se- 
lectees for educational reasons have 
called attention to the lack of educa- 
tional provisions for a great part of 
our population, Upward of two million 
men have been rejected because they 
did not have an education equivalent 
to the fourth grade, and the 1940 
census has revealed that almost three 
million persons 25 years old and over 
have never been to school, and that 
some ten millions are functional illiter- 
ates. These facts pose a serious prob- 
lem of remedial training, to say noth- 
ing of the normal problem of cultural 
development. 

Naturally, the situation among Ne- 
groes is much worse than in the nation 
as a whole. Six or seven times as many 
Negro selectees as white have been 
rejected for educational reasons. In 
fact, more Negro selectees have been 
rejected for educational reasons than 
for health causes. While only 3.7 per 
cent of the total population 25 years 
old and over have had no schooling, 
there are 10 per cent of the Negroes in 
this age group; and while 13.5 per cent 
of the population in this age group in 
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general are functional illiterates—less 
than 5 years of schooling—some 41.3 
per cent or 2,780,186 Negroes in this 
age group are found in this category. 
Thus, if adult education confined it- 
self to remedial instruction alone, it 
would have a tremendous task as far 
as Negroes are concerned. 

But adult education is not con- 
cerned, exclusively or even primarily, 
with remedial instruction to develop 
functional literacy. It is concerned, 
primarily, with the broad cultural 
development of the people in many 
different ways. It is concerned with 
the implementation of the princi- 
ple that education is a continuous 
process throughout life, and assumes 
in general that formal schooling at 
least to the point of functional literacy 
has been completed. Thus, in view of 
the fact that even Negroes who have 
had the benefit of considerable formal 
training have been educated for the 
most part in inferior schools, with all 
the deficiencies which such a situation 
implies, increases the complexity of 
the problems as far as they as a group 
are concerned. 

What is even more important than 
lack of formal schooling on the part of 
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a large part of our population, how- 
ever, is the cultural poverty of many 
sections of our country and a large 
part of our population. Many sections 
of the country are not only culturally 
backward, but do not have adequate 
resources, either material or spiritual, 
with which to attempt to remedy this 
condition. And most significant for 
the problem under consideration here, 
some 80 per cent of the Negro popu- 
lation live in these areas, and, in many 
instances, either because of law or 
custom or both are denied full access 
to the meagre opportunities which may 
be available. 

Significant, again, is the fact that 
in many areas where cultural oppor- 
tunities are available, we find that a 
large group of our population does not 
take advantage of them. 

One of the first steps in the improve- 
ment of adult educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes is (1) to deter- 
mine the extent and character of those 
activities and projects which are now 
being carried on to which Negroes 
have access; and (2) to ascertain to 
what extent Negroes take advantage 
of them. Accordingly, a critical survey 
of the adult education opportunities 
available for Negroes in the United 
States is both timely and necessary. 

In attempting such a survey it is 
recognized that it is practically im- 
possible to get a detailed description 
and evaluation of all of the adult 
education activities available to Ne- 
groes. However, it is the hope that 
a description and evaluation of enough 
of the typical activities can be made, 
so as to define the problem of exten- 
sion and improvement with some pre- 
cision. 

The report of this survey which 


comprises this Yearbook is divided 
into three parts as follows: 

Part 1. “The Need for and Philos- 
ophy of Adult Education” is designed 
to provide the perspective necessary 
for the proper evaluation of adult edu- 
cation programs now available for Ne- 
groes. It is thought that a general 
understanding of the development of 
adult education in the United States, 
in general, as well as a_ historical 
sketch of its specific development 
among Negroes, an appreciation of 
its social significance in a democratic 
society, and some reflection upon the 
increased attention to this phase of 
education because of the war will be 
especially instructive in any attempt 
to appraise specific adult education 
programs for Negroes. 

Part 2. “Adult Education Programs 
Among Negroes” is an attempt to 
make a comprehensive survey of all 
of the adult education activities avail- 
able to the Negro population whether 
in segregated or integrated situations, 
although the emphasis will fall to a 
greater extent upon the segregated ac- 
tivities. It is the purpose here to enu- 
merate and describe briefly all of the 
adult education phases of the pro- 
grams of national organizations which 
are specifically designed for the im- 
provement of any aspect of Negro 
life. In this survey we are interested 
primarily in three points: (1) a brief 
description of the organization spon- 
soring the adult education activity, 
with some indication of the impor- 
tance of this phase of its program 
as compared with other phases of its 
program; (2) an enumeration and 
brief description of the various types 
of projects carried on by the several 
local units of the organization; and 
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(3) a brief critical evaluation of the 
adult education phases of such pro- 
grams, including, as far as possible, 
an appraisal of their effectiveness, not 
only as to the nature of the program 
per se, but as to the number of persons 
served and the needs which they satisfy. 

In many respects this section of the 
Yearbook is the most important one. 
Recent investigation has revealed that 
we know very little about what is 
going on in the area of adult education 
for Negroes. Obviously, we can neither 
appraise its effectiveness, nor indicate 
where further extension and improve- 
ment should be made until the infor- 
mation which such a survey is ex- 
pected to yield has been obtained. 
Thus, it is anticipated that this sec- 
tion will not only prove highly in- 
formative and suggestive, but will pro- 
vide a fruitful point of departure for 
improvement in the expansion of adult 
education opportunity for Negroes in 
the United States. 

Part 3. “Extension and Improve- 
ment of Adult Education Activities 
Among Negroes” is really meant to 
be a general critical summary based 
in great part upon Parts 1 and 2. As 
far as possible, copies of the manu- 
scripts in part 2, have been made 
available to Dr. Blackwell and Dr. 
Locke, who are writing Chapters XXV 
and XXVI, respectively, so that they 
might have the benefit of a rather 
comprehensive factual basis for their 
evaluation. It is our hope that this 
evaluation will not only take into ac- 
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count the methods and techniques of 
adult education employed, but will 
equally stress the needs which are 
being, or not being, met, 

In Chapters XXVIII and XXIX, 
dealing specifically with two neglected 
areas of adult education among Ne- 
groes—teacher-training, and citizen- 
ship-training,—we have singled these 
out for special treatment not because 
they constitute all of the neglected 
areas, but rather because these two 
areas are critical as far as lack of 
effective programs are concerned. A 
similar word might be said about 
Chapter XXVII, which deals with the 
extended use of audiovisual aids in 
the improvement of adult education 
programs. 

Finally, we have included Chapter 
XXXI. “Resource Materials and 
Agencies for Adult Education,” for 
several obvious reasons. In talking 
about this project with a number of 
people it was frequently suggested that 
many people who are engaged in the 
business of adult education have diffi- 
culty in getting access to varied types 
of material and that they were not 
conversant with the many agencies 
which would be glad to render assist- 
ance in helping to carry out their pro- 
grams. Hence, it is the hope that this 
Chapter includes not only a helpful 
bibliography, but a list of agencies 
which might make some contribution 
to the programs of adult education. 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 











Cuarter I 


THE NEED FOR A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Earu S. Jounson 


The dilemma in which adult educa- 
tion in America finds itself, if indeed 
it does, is the dilemma which besets 
our civilization. Hence it is not unique 
to education, or to any variety of 
education whether adult, youth, or 
“the higher learning.” It is the age-old 
problem of the separation of ends and 
means. The record of the history of 
philosophy displays this division “into 
things called ends-in-themselves and 
other things that are mere means, in- 
trinsically indifferent to ends-in-them- 
selves, the ulterior sources of value.””? 

This division assumes multiple 
forms. Representative of them are the 
following “either-or” fallacies: free- 
dom or mechanism, social or physical, 
preference or fact, meanings or events, 
sacred or secular, beauty or utility, 
morals or science, understanding or 
skill, society or the individual, and 
humanistic or vocational. 

It is the last named of these pairs 
which is the chief concern of this 
paper. The main debate in the area of 
content in adult education—and hence 
an index to its need for a philosophy 
which can resolve it—is the question: 
Shall adult education be cultural or 
vocational? Adult education has both 
inherited this question and, in a sense, 
brought it upon itself. In the absence 
of a unified philosophy, that is, agree- 
ment on objectives and aims, it has 
turned to individual and group needs 
in the hope of finding in them the 

21John Dewey, “Philosophy”, p. 328, in Whither 


Mankind, edited by Charles A. Beard. New York: 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 1934, 
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answer to its problem of aims. This 
act, in turn, has given it what philoso- 
phy it has, a philosophy of needs- 
satisfaction. 

The problem which this paper ad- 
dresses may now be restated. Adult 
education in America suffers from an 
excessive pre-occupation with voca- 
tionalism and possesses little by way 
of a unifying philosophy except that 
implicit in meeting the demands of 
adults for vocational preparation and 
improvement. It is caught in its own 
peculiar form of “either-or” fallacy 
and is committed to a narrow utili- 
tarian needs-philosophy.? 

In order better to understand the 
“humanistic or vocational” dilemma 
which adult education faces it would 
be helpful to examine certain of the 
associated dilemmas noted above. 
They are all, as I have remarked, 
aspects of the problem of the separa- 
tion of ends and means. While I do 
not presume, if I could, to put an end 
to the “either-or” argument in philoso- 
phy, let me cite some proofs that the 
experiences which men have are not, 
for the most part, of an either-or 
character. 

But before I quote a number of 
scholars who furnish adequate refuta- 
tion of certain of these fallacies, and 
also lay bare the logical and moral 
confusion which they reflect, I should 
like to offer a sample of writing which 


2The movement is not without its leaders and 
protagonists who see this problem and seek to 
do something about it but they have, on the whole, 
been little more than voices crying in a wilder- 
ness. 
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will establish that I am not jousting 
at wind-mills. For this I choose a pas- 


-sage from Professor John U. Nef’s 


paper on “Philosophical Values and 
the Future of Civilization.’”* I cannot 
attempt here a critique of the entire 
paper. After setting up a straw man 
who is stuffed only with “positive 
science” Professor Nef turns his at- 
tention to a discussion of abstract 
truths and tells us that “Philosophy 
[the Platonic and Aristotelian kind] 
would begin with a few very simple 
propositions, to which as general prop- 
ositions there would be no-serious dis- 
sent in either the humanist or the 
Christian traditions, as they have 
come to us across some 2,400 years of 
history.”* Among these general propo- 
sitions are such as: Truth is preferable 
to falsehood, discussion to force, loy- 
alty to faithlessness, beauty to ugli- 
ness, humility to pride, and so on. But 
the passage which illustrates what ap- 
pears to me to be a complete separa- 
tion of ends from means is the follow- 
ing.® 

One of the tasks of a true philosophy of 
value, would be to give these simple propo- 
sitions content and meaning, to resolve ap- 
parent conflicts between them, by showing 
how they are related to each other, and how 
one may be subordinated to others in the 
interest of the highest human good, Another 
of the tasks of a true philosophy of value 
would be to resolve the apparent conflicts 
between their application to individuals, to 
groups, to societies, and to the human race 
in general. In this last instance, it can be 
readily shown how a problem which might 
seem, at first sight, to be theoretically in- 
soluble, is in fact less difficult than we would 
suppose. If we emphasize (in place of the 
self-interest and individual pre-dilections 
which are now regarded as the only basis 


3The Review of Politics, 5:156-76, Ap 1943. 
‘Tbid., p. 166. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 167-8. 


for action or thought) propositions that have 
universal validity, we find that one of the 
greatest causes of conflict is removed. 

If, for example, a section of mankind, 
like the Negroes of the South, the Jews of 
New York, or the labor unionists in the 
mining and metallurgical industry, have as 
their sole principle of action, as at present, 
the betterment of their group, and of them- 
selves as individuals within their group, 
there is nothing specifically human in their 
objectives. Such a principle frequently con- 
flicts both with the general welfare of the 
human race and with the welfare of the 
nation of which these groups form a part. 
But suppose these groups could be brought 
instead, under the influence of custom 
founded upon a sound philosophy, to work 
for the establishment among themselves of 
truth, loyalty, knowledge, love, beauty, skill, 
courage, humility, temperance, and justice. 
In so far as they abandoned their concern 
for advancing their own private interests or 
those of their group, in favor of the cultiva- 
tion of these goods within it, they would add 
to the supply of them throughout the world. 
Unlike the scramble for material commodi- 
ties, unlike the struggle for power, the search 
for the highest goods of the mind or spirit 
does nothing to deprive other persons or 
groups of these goods. 


How many “either-or” fallacies are 
explicit or implicit in this I have not 
taken the pains to determine. Those 
which are apparent on the surface are 
the fallacies of “higher or lower,” 
“self-interest or group-interest,” “my- 
group or mankind.” In addition there 
is the assumption that men can lift 
themselves by their spiritual boot- 
straps alone, and hence without the 
use of any material means. The state- 
ment that “the betterment of their 
group, and of themselves as individ- 
uals within their group” represents 
“nothing specifically human in their 
objectives,” categorically denies that 
which most men would consider in- 
trinsically human. 

But now to the refutations. First, 
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the problem of “social or physical.” 
For this I turn to John Dewey.® 


It gives a ludricrous result to think of social 
phenomena as merely lying on top of physi- 
cal phenomena; such a notion is negated by 
the most casual observation of the facts. 
What would social phenomena be without 
the physical factors of land, including all the 
natural resources (and obstacles) and forms 
of energy for which the word “land” stands? 
What would social phenomena be without 
tools and machinery by which physical 
energies are utilized? Or what would they 
be without physical appliances and ap- 
paratus, from clothes and houses to railways, 
temples, and printing-presses? No, it is not 
the social which is a superficial category. 
The view of those is superficial who fail to 
see that in the social the physical is taken 
up into a wider and more complex and deli- 
cate system of interaction so that it takes 
on new properties by release of potentialities 
previously confined because of absence of 
full interaction. 


Next, the problem of politics or eco- 
nomics, a form of the “sacred or secu- 
lar’ dualism. As President Hutchins 
has told us, “Economics is meaning- 
less except in the light of ethics.”” Most 
of our so-called economic problems 
turn out to be problems of politics 
and hence problems as to the kind 
of world we want—moral problems. 
The end of economic activity is, as 
all intelligent men of good will agree, 
to guarantee the satisfaction of needs 
which are non-economic. Frank H. 
Knight put it well when he wrote,’ 
The importance of economic provision is 
chiefly that of a prerequisite to the enjoy- 
ment of the free goods of the world, the 
beauty of the natural scene, the intercourse 
of friends in “aimless” camaraderie, the ap- 
preciation and creation of art, the discovery 


“The Social,” in Intelligence in the Modern 
World, edited by Joseph Ratner. New York: The 
Modern Library, 1939, pp. 1066-7. 

TSyllabus and Selected Readings, Second-Year 
Course in t Study of Oontemporary Society, 
Seventh Edition, p, 138. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Bookstore, 1938. 


of truth and communion with one’s own 
inner being and the Nature of Things. 


Next, on the problem of “beauty or 
utility” Charles A. Beard writes as 
follows,® 


Practical subjects, we are told, have to do 
with economics, vocational, and _ political 
matters. Cultural subjects, by the same 
reasoning, deal with matters of the spirit, 
entirely apart from tangible earthly ad- 
vantage. Such a distinction may be made in 
words, and in words only... 

We do, no doubt, enjoy the imagery, the 
stark austerity, and the rhythm of the King 
James Version. We may take a kindred 
delight in “Hamlet” ... ; in the sonorous 
prose of Milton; in the mounting spirit of 
Shelley’s “Prometheus”; in the historic sym- 
bolism of Byron and the gorgeous tapestry 
of Ruskin’s climaxes. But who can have 
intelligence enough to read these works and 
at the same time separate the form from 
the thought? As John Morley pointed out 
long ago, Shakespeare is the poet of 
feudalism, Milton of militant Protestant- 
ism, Shelley of social democracy, and Byron 
of political democracy. They derived in- 
spiration from forms and ideas of utility and 
practice.® 


Now let me turn to the dualism of 
“freedom or mechanism.” For a brief 
treatment of this alternative-antith- 
esis I wish to quote Professor Charles 
Morris.?° 


It is also necessary, if the moral goal is to 
be progressively realized, that each indi- 
vidual be equipped with the tools necessary 


® “Summing up the Case of Utility vs. Beauty,” 
in Adult Education in Action, pp. 368-9, edited by 
Mary L. Ely. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, i936. , 

®The opposite interpretation of this problem is 
that which I understand Professor Mortimer Ad- 
ler holds. He would, as I understand it, have the 
“great books” read chiefly for “liberal training” 
defined as the acquisition and perfection of the 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
However worthy it may be—and it is worthy— 
to possess and improve these skills, their separa- 
tion from the thought of these great writings sug- 
gests the reductio ad absurdum of an attempt to 
divorce form and substance. Professor Adler seems 
to presume that students are learning only what 
the teacher thinks he is teaching. 

10“‘The Mechanism of Freedom’”’ in Freedom, Its 
Meaning, p. 587, edited by Ruth Anshen. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1940. 
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for moral action. . . . [S]cientific knowledge 
and the scientific attitude are . . . tools of 
basic importance for morality: scientific 
knowledge, because such knowledge is neces- 
sary to find out the existing system of inter- 
ests and the effects of alternative actions on 
the system; the scientific attitude, because 
the process of formulating, selecting, and 
trying out an hypothesis as to a course of 
moral action is in all essentials the same as 
formulating and controlling any hypothesis— 
and the method of science represents the 
most highly developed form of this process.” 


Next the antithesis of “preferences 
or facts.” This is the problem which 
has vexed the social sciences since they 
began. For it I turn to Dr. Gunns: 
Myrdal and Professor Louis Wirth. 

Dr. Myrdal writes as follows,’? 


It must be maintained . . . that biases in 
social science cannot be erased simply by 
“keeping to the facts” and by refined meth- 
ods of statistical treatment of the data... . 
The chaos of possible data for research does 
not organize itself into systematic knowledge 
by mere observation. Hypotheses are neces- 
sary. We must raise questions before we can 
expect answers from the facts and the ques- 
tions must be “significant”... . 

Neither can biases be avoided by the 
scientists’ stopping short of drawing practical 
conclusions. Science becomes no better pro- 
tected against biases by the entirely negative 
device of refusing to arrange its results for 
practical and political utilization. . . . 

Biases in research are much deeper seated 
than in the formulation of avowedly prac- 
tical conclusions. They are not valuations 
attached to research but rather they per- 
meate research. They are the unfortunate re- 
sults of concealed valuations that insinuate 
themselves into research at all stages, from 
its planning to its final presentation. 

The valuations will, when driven under- 
ground, hinder observation and inference 
from being truly objective. This can be 
avoided only by making the valuations ex- 

™ Here I might add Frank Knight's observation 
that science is itself a moral principle. It consists 
of integrity, competence, and humility—and its 
opposite is fraud. 


"The American Dilemma, Vol. 2, Appendix 2, 
snes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


plicit. There is no other device for excluding 
biases in social science than to face the valu- 
ations and to introduce them as explicitly 
stated, specific, and sufficiently concretized 
value premises. 


On the same problem and in much 
the same terms Professor Wirth writes 
as follows,'$ 


There are, to be sure, some social scientists 
who claim that science must restrict itself to 
the causation of actual phenomena, that 
science is not concerned with what should be 
done, not with what ought to be done, but 
rather with what can be done and the man- 
ner of doing it. According to this view social 
science should be exclusively instrumental 
rather than a goal-setting discipline. But in 
studying what is, we cannot totally rule out 
what ought to be. In human life, the mo- 
tives and ends of action are part of the 
process by which action is achieved and are 
essential in seeing the relation of the parts 
to the whole. Without the ends most acts 
would have no meaning and no interest to 
us. . . . Whatever may be the possibility 
of complete detachment in dealing with 
physical things, in social life we cannot 
afford to disregard the values and goals of 
acts without missing the significance of many 
of the facts involved. In our choice of areas 
for research, in our selection of data, in our 
method of investigation, in our organization 
of materials, not to speak of the formula- 
tion of our hypotheses and conclusions, 
there is always manifest some more or less 
clear, explicit or implicit, assumption or 
scheme of valuation. .. . 

. . . [SJocial life and hence social science 
is to an overwhelming extent concerned 
with beliefs about the ends of action. When 
we advocate something, we do not do so as 
complete outsiders to what is and what will 
happen. It would be naive to suppose that 
our ideas are entirely shaped by the objects 
of our contemplation which lie outside of us 
or that our wishes and fears have nothing 
whatever to do with what we perceive or 
with what will happen. It would be nearer 
the truth to admit that those basic impulses 
which have been generally designated as 


13 Preface to Karl Mannheim, Ideology and 


Utopia, pp. xxii, xxiv. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1936. 
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“interests” actually are forces which at the 
same time generate the ends of our practical 
activity and focus our intellectual atten- 
tion. .. . The most important thing, there- 
fore, that we can know about a man is what 
he takes for granted, and the most elemental 
and important facts about a society are those 
that are seldom debated and generally re- 
garded as settled.” 


I cannot resist the temptation of 
adding another refutation of the 
fallacious use of the “either-or’’ princi- 
ple. For the final one I turn to Profes- 
sor George H. Mead. In the paper 
from which I quote he deals with the 
same general problem with which 
Morris, Myrdal, and Wirth were con- 
cerned. The facet of it to which he 
addresses himself is self-evident. 

Professor Mead writes as follows,'® 


But it would be a mistake to assume that 
scientific method is applicable only in the 
fashioning and selection of means, and may 
not be used where the problem involves 
conflicting social ends or values. The ad- 
vance of scientific medicine in dealing with 
public health amply substantiates this. 

In this advance numerous social values 
embodied or championed by various insti- 
tutions, government, the church, the school, 
and the family, have sought to maintain 
themselves against scientific procedures in 
combating disease and safeguarding health. 
Individual rights, religious dogma and cults, 
family control of children, the economic ad- 
vantage of cheap child labor for business . . . 
have been set up as absolute, across the 
path of progress of scientific public health 
conservation. ... We do not turn to scien- 
tific method to determine what is a common 
good. .. . However, scientific method is not 
an agent foreign to the mind, that may be 
called in and dismissed at will. It is an 
integral part of human intelligence and 
when it has once been set at work it can 
only be dismissed by dismissing the intelli- 

%For a statement by a social scientist who 
argues for a virtual separation of facts and pref- 
erences see George Lundberg, “The Future of 
> ior te Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, 53:346-9 


8 “Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences,” 
Ethics, 33:229-47, Ap 1923. 


gence itself. . . . What scientific method 
does require, if it is to be consistently used, 
is that all the conflicting ends, the institu- 
tions and their hitherto inviolable values, 
be brought together and so restated and 
reconstructed that intelligent conduct may 
be possible with reference to all of them... . 

Here, then, is the issue, so far as an 
issue exists, between scientific method and 
social and moral conduct. If the community 
is seeking an end by the intelligent method 
of science and in doing this runs counter to 
its habits in attaining and maintaining other 
ends, these ends are just as subject to re- 
statement and reconstruction as are the 
means themselves. Nor does science pretend 
to say what this restatement or reconstruc- 
tion must be. Its one insistent demand is 
that all the ends, all the valuable objects, 
institutions, and practises that are involved 
be taken into account. In other words, its 
attitude toward conflicting ends is the same 
as its attitude toward conflicting facts and 
theories in the field of research. It does 
insist that any acceptable hypothesis must 
take into account all the facts involved. ... 

Scientific method is at war with dog- 
matism whether it appears in doctrine, or 
cult, or in social practise. Scientific method 
is not teleological in the sense of setting up 
a final cause that should determine our 
action, but it is categorical in insisting upon 
our considering all factors in problems of 
conduct, as it is in demanding the recogni- 
tion of all the data that constitutes the 
research problem.” 


In the foregoing references I have 
sought to give examples of the use 
and abuse of the “either-or” principle 
as itis used to describe and analyze 
human experience. Although the con- 
texts have been different the principle 
has been shown at work, rightly or 
wrongly, in each. The context of “adult 
education” is thus only one of many 
and in it the fallacious use of the 
principle of “either-or” takes the form 


16 Space does not permit consideration of the 
psychology of the act in the elaboration of which 
Professor Mead played such an important part. 
Suffice it to say that the frame of reference which 
the act provides is basic and indispensable to the 
task of refuting the dualisms here considered. 
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of “humanistic or vocational.” I have 
sought to give its larger setting in 
order that it may be placed in the 
thought of our time. 

But in no instance am I, or any of 
the scholars quoted, arguing that 
science can make us good. I should, 
however, argue, that without science 
those values which we set our 
hearts upon could only be contem- 
plated rather than had. And I should 
find the same answer that Presi- 
dent Hutchins does to the ques- 
tion: “What good are freedom 
from want and freedom from fear if 
we have no idea what to do with 
our money or our security?”!” That 
answer would be, “No good!” But I 
am unwilling to go back to the Greeks 
as I understand Mr. Hutchins invites 
us to do. The Greeks did not solve the 
problems inherent in these antitheses. 
In fact it is because they did not solve 
them that we have inherited them. 
But, on second thought, it would be 
more accurate to say that the Greeks 
did solve them in their own way. And 
that was in the maintenance of a 
master-slave society.'* The best I can 
make out of a choice to return or not 
to return to the Greeks is a choice 
between their kind of society and a 
democracy. But all talk of “a return” 
is beside the point. We cannot and 
we will not return. We will stay here 
and work out our problems! 

But now, back to adult education 
and its dilemma of “humanistic” or 
“vocational” aims, and its pseudo- 
philosophy of needs-satisfaction. 

How adult education came to es- 


1 Address ror ty the Henry George School, Chi- 
cago, Ap 28, 1943 

See John Dewey, “Challenge to Liberal 
Thought,” Fortune, August 1944, for the Greek 
origin of ‘ ‘higher”’ and | ‘lower,” and “liberal” and 
“mechanical,” the constituent parts of our cur- 
rent ‘‘either-ors.” 


pouse the position which it now takes 
I do not completely know. Nor does 
anyone else. Its pre-occupation with 
vocationalism is obviously causally re- 
lated to the kind of society of which 
it is a part. It would be unwarranted 
to hope that adult education would 
rise much, if any, above the level of 
public education—elementary, second- 
ary, or collegiate. No other outcome 
was to be expected in a society in 
which people assume that they under- 
stand what democracy is: and what 
its aims and purposes are. For evi- 
dence that democracy, either as means 
or ends, is not understood—and hence 
not greatly valued—by many, one 
needs only to call to mind popular 
conceptions as to what constitutes 
freedom of the press. That it is pub- 
lishersfreedom and only _publisher- 
freedom would be the almost uni- 
versal answer. That it is also, if it 
makes any sense, reader-freedom, 
would occur to only a few. And finally, 
it would be unwarranted to expect 
that adult education would be unaf- 
fected by the demands of a people, 
who in an economy alternately in 
“prosperity” and depression, are pri- 
marily concerned with making a living 
and only secondarily with making a 
society. And so, the leitmotif of our 
adult education is vocationalism! 
But whether vocationalism is cause 
or effect of the philosophy of needs- 
satisfaction it is hard to say. Likely 
it is both. In any event they walk 
hand-in-hand. And the inevitable so- 
cial consequences which ensue from 
the satisfaction of chiefly vocational 
needs is a concern which goes by the 
board. The American tragedy is thus 
but the latest version of the original 
Greek tragedy. Those who do Ameri- 
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ca’s work—the thousands upon thou- 
sands who work by day and attend 
adult education classes by night—are, 
in Mannheim’s heavy term, only 
“functionally rational.” Those who 
direct them, those who form the poli- 
cies which their work brings to fruit 
are the “substantially rational.” And 
to this fatal bifurcation of human 
experience adult education brings the 
philosophy of satisfying individual 
needs! 

Now I do not decry the satisfaction 
of needs. Far from it. It is needs which 
education addresses or it addresses 
nothing. But an educational philosophy 
which is committed to the satisfaction 
of individual or group needs, undisci- 
plined by any general theory as to 
which needs and how their satisfac- 
tions are to be related in order to give 
both men and society moral integrity, 
is no philosophy at all. And, by the 
same logic, “a society that is largely 
held together by the aim of many 
individuals to get on as individuals is 
not really held together at all.’’® 

But the concept of needs, which is 
central to my argument, requires 
elaboration. In the first place needs 
may not be needs at all, but rather 
desires. These are the so-called “felt 
needs” of the “progressive” educators. 
Or call them interests. Or call them, 
which they sometimes are, merely 
whims. Furthermore, as Professor 
Bode points out, “the notion that edu- 
cational needs can be determined by 
studying the individual [and his needs 
in a social vacuum] still persists.” 
Bode calls this “fishing in the wrong 
pool.’’*° The facts are that a need 





19 John Dewey, “The Schools in the Social Or- 
der,” in Ratner (editor), op. cit., p. 688. 

» Boyd H. Bode, Progressive "Education at the 
Craawonte, p. 69. New York: Newson and Co., 
1938. 


registers a judgment as to what some- 
one ought to have, or believes he ought 
to have, and hence is the product of 
evaluation in terms of some explicit 
or implicit moral scheme—usually im- 
plicit. Let me quote further from 
Bode.”4 

The point at issue is far more than the 
verbal question of how the term “need” is 
to be employed. It concerns the question 
of what education should be primarily con- 
cerned to achieve. The failure to emancipate 
ourselves completely from Rousseauism and 
the instinct psychology is responsible for 
most, if not all, of the weaknesses of the 
progressive movement in education. The 
attitude of superstitious reverence for child- 
hood is still with us. The insistence that we 
must stick uncompromisingly to the “needs” 
of childhood has bred a spirit of anti- 
intellectualism, which is reflected in the 
reliance on improvising instead of long- 
range organization, in the over-emphasis of 
the here and now, in the indiscriminate 
tirades against “subjects,” in the absurdities 
of pupil-planning, and in the lack of con- 
tinuity in the educational program. 

It is clear that Bode is not discuss- 
ing needs as they relate to adult edu- 
cation. But his statement does reveal 
the origin of the needs-philosophy, and 
suggests its limitations for adult edu- 
cation. And I should insist on its limi- 
tations in the education of adults de- 
spite the fact that they have experience 
and often very sober experience be- 
hind them. Some of them may know 
what they really need. But I should 
hazard the statement that most of 
them do not know their real needs. 
Otherwise how can the demand for 
only vocational training be explained? 
That many of them really need that, if 
only in the strict economic sense, | 
think cannot be doubted. But they 
need more, and the crux of the prob- 
lem is in the more. 


3 Ibid., p. 70. 
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If, as I have suggested, needs are 
legitimate what is the sense in which 
this is true? And more importantly, 
what is the social context in which it is 
true? The sense in which it is true is 
the sense in which needs are not single 
entities—indeed they are not entities 
at all. It is the sense in which men 
need skills and also an understanding 
of the goals which those skills im- 
plement. It is the sense in which men 
need a moral perspective and a set of 
value-criteria in order to know what 
they need. It is the sense in which the 
needs of individuals are but the ob- 
verse of a shield, the reverse of which 
is the needs of others—the society. 
And the timeliest social context in 
which this holds and can be exploited 
to the advantage of an industrial- 
democratic society is the context of 
men’s occupational and professional 
associations. I turn then to the fact 
of a division of labor and its impli- 
cations for adult education. 

It was fifty-odd years ago that 

Emile Durkheim wrote that,?? 
The provincial spirit has disappeared never 
to return; ... the patriotism of the parish 
has become an anachronism. . . . Municipal 
and departmental matters do not affect us 
and stir us only in the measure in which 
they coincide with our professional affairs. 
(Italics not in the original) 


What Durkheim was saying was that 
we have a political society but that it 
interests us chiefly to the degree that 
it affects our réle in the division of 
labor—whether that rdle be in the elite 
or non-elite professions. Furthermore, 
he was saying that we no longer live 
“on the land,”—the “patriotism of the 
parish has become an anachronism.” 





= De la Division du Travail Sociale, Preface to 
the Second Edition, p. xxxii. Paris: Librarie Felix 
Alcan, 1932. 


For urban dwellers this is true and 
patent but it is equally true although 
not as patent as respects rural dwell- 
ers. Crops continue, to be sure, to be 
grown in the soil—what chemurgy 
may do to this lies in the future! But 
the historic facts of the Populist move- 
ment, the Grange, and the farm bloc 
tell us that the farmer is in politics 
by virtue of his place in the economic 
structure, and hence by way of the 
market.?* 

The significance of the division of 
labor for adult education is this: one’s 
place in it determines not only how he 
makes his living but, in large measure, 
conditions the perspective from which 
he views the social scene, the problems 
which appear on it, and what is done 
about them. Occupational and func- 
tional associations—professions in the 
largest sense of the word—are the so- 
cial contexts par excellence in which 
the life-view and now the world-view 
of our adult population is structured; 
whether these adults be farmers, 
plumbers, accountants, teachers, phy- 
sicians, architects, dentists, lawyers, 
or who.”* 

But if this logic suggests the ground 
for only another vocationalism, let me 


The recent studies of the culture of contem- 
porary rural communities by the Bureau of Agrieu- 
tural Economics (Department of Agriculture) 
make it clear that those rural communities which 
have been able to maintain their cultural integrity 
have done so by intelligent reactions to the politico- 
economic forces which have pressed in upon them 
from the Great Society. See especially, Culture of 
a Oontemporary Rural Community, Irwin, Iowa. 
By Edward O. Moe and Carl C. Taylor, Rural Life 
Studies: 5, 1942. 

*A significant experiment in the education of 
an adult professional group, the dentists, has been 
undertaken at the University of Chicago. The first 
series of lecture-discussions was held in the late 
winter of 1943. This was sponsored jointly by 
the Englewood Dental Society (a constituent group 
within the Chicago Dental Society) and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A second series has been 
projected for this fall under the joint sponsorship 
of the Chicago Dental Society and the University 
of Chicago. For a report on the first series see, 
“Social Change and the Practice of Dentistry,” 
by Joseph D. Lohman of the University of Chi- 
ones, in Medical Oare, Vol. 8, No. 3; 284-8, Ag 
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hasten to correct it. These function- 
aries, and all the others, are contribu- 
tors not only to their own arts, trades, 
and professions important though they 
be. They are also contributors, in a 
measure which they little know or 
realize, to the common social product 
of some kind of society—some far or 
near approximation to the ideals of 
a democracy. Their professional prod- 
ucts and services are not the end; they 
are the means, or if you wish, the 
means-ends. The ultimate end-product 
to which they contribute, willy-nilly, 
is the making and continuous remak- 
ing, improvement or impairment, of a 
democratic social order. The pathetic 
and well-nigh tragic truth is that the 
tasks they perform as producers of 
goods and services tend to become 
ends-in-themselves, so intensive and 
Jevoted is their pre-occupations with 
skills as such. The result is the devel- 
opment of what Kenneth Burke has 
called “occupational psychoses”; a 
loss of perspective as to the relation of 
their individual labor to the welfare 
of the larger group. 

The ground on which I would estab- 
lish a program in adult education and 
the logic for relating means to ends, 
which ends in turn become means to 
other ends and so on and on, is thus set 
forth. What I am suggesting is that we 
make a virtue out of a fault. I am 
suggesting that we start with the oc- 
cupations—indeed, the pre-occupa- 
tions—of adults for here is their center 
of interest. I start then where it is 
pedagogically sensible to start, but I 
do not suggest that we stop there. If 
within these professional] areas we are 
able to get people to say what they 
are interested in—and that will be no 
problem—we shall be able, I believe, 


to move from these individual or group 
expressions of interest—not needs, ex- 
cept when rarely they are needs—out 
into a study of the culture within 
which they arose and upon which their 
impact for good or evil will eventually 
fall. We may be able to get them to see 
their statements of interests (or needs 
when that is the case) as preferences 
and that it is out of preferences, in 
the last analysis, that men build their 
lives and the life of their time and 
their children’s time.?® 

But what kind of an education 
would these members of functional 
groups be getting? Each a different 
kind? Yes and no. They will be dif- 
ferent as to point of beginning: as 
different as plumbers and physicians 
are different in skills, basic education, 
social status, and preferences. They 
will also be different as respects the 
level at which the pervasive forces 
of our civilization affect their lives and 
in the differentiated terms in which 
these forces can be analyzed and ap- 
praised. But they will also be alike. 
They will be alike in that their stated 
interests (and needs, when so) will 
become curricular material when they 
earn that distinction. They will be 
alike in that their education will al- 

TI should not insist that all adult education be 
centered in professional associations. Where they 
are lacking for some people other ‘‘communities 
of interest’”’ can be found. Our studies in human 
ecology have revealed that there is a close cor- 
respondence between position in a spatial pattern 
and position in the division of labor and the social 
structure, This correspondence tends to put people 
of the same, or related, occupational interests and 
employment near each other. When this is so, the 
program in adult education can have a communal 
base in the sense of both space and function, The 
chief desideratum in my entire argument is that 
learning groups be homogeneous in terms other 
than that they are simply adults, That is merely 
an age-criterion; what we seek is an experience: 


criterion of homogeneity. ; 

In this connection see the excellent study, Socio- 
economic Circumstances and Adult Participation in 
Certain Cultural and Educational Activities, by 
Abraham A. Kaplan. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. Dr, Kaplan examines 
the relative success of certain adult education ac- 
tivities in Springfield, Mass., and in so doing ex- 
ploits the findings of human ecology. 
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ways start from here—although a 
highly differentiated from here. They 
will be alike in that skill, and under- 
standing of the social consequences of 
skill, will always be related. They will 
be alike in that each occupation will 
provide, in a way unique to it, the 
perspective from which skills, services, 
and products can be examined in the 
light of the common objectives to 
which the whole society is committed 
and which constitute its moral base. 
They will, in short, be alike in that 
they will all be.enterprises which seek 
to give adults a general: education. 
This is an education which is general 
in the sense that it would be available 
to all who possessed the intelligence 
and will to participate in it, albeit at 
the various levels I have suggested. 
But it is general in a profound moral 
sense of the term. This is the sense in 
which it would seek to prepare adults 
to work in rational cooperation with 
their fellows in order that the whole 
society might move, by a succession of 
ever better contemporary social orders, 
to a closer approximation of the Good 
Society. It would, above all, seek to 
give meaning to life. That it could not 
escape being controversial goes with- 
out saying. 

While I do not presume to be able to 
furnish a blue-print for such a theory 
of adult education, I should like to 
submit what its logical structure 
would be, at least insofar as the social 
sciences are concerned. It would seek to 
give the following knowledge: 

(1) A knowledge of the phenomena 
of the social world, historically 
and contemporaneously, as they 
are ordered by the social 
sciences, 

(2) A knowledge of the methods of 


the social sciences and hence 
unique as to techniques rather 
than as to methods. This knowl- 
edge would permit the student 
to understand how social scien- 
tists have come to their conclu- 
sions and, on the other hand, it 
would seek to enable them to 
make a critical application of 
scientific criteria to their own 
value judgments, 

(3) A knowledge of ideas and values 
about democracy as they have 
developed historically and the 
relation of such ideas to the so- 
cial conditions in which they 
have thrived, 

The logical order of these concerns 
may be reported graphically as fol- 
lows:7° 

Ends: the “good life” in 
terms of successively 
better social orders 


Control of nature 


t 


Understanding of nature 


Determination of the 
order in nature 


Such an education would seek to 
make clear that the control of nature 
requires an understanding of it and 
this, in turn, rests on the determina- 
tion of its order. Furthermore, an 
evaluation of what constitutes “the 
good life” is a second necessary condi- 
tion to the control of nature which, 
when done, would make possible a bet- 
ter society, if not the good one. Still 

% For this general formulation I am indebted 
to Dr. Sol Tax of the University of Chicago. He 
is not to be held responsible for my elaboration of 
it. Let me make it clear that this is not an out- 
line of @ curriculum, It is only the logical matrix 
within which the problem of the relation of men 
and events in our society will be given meaning. 
Occupational perspective and interest would be 


the center around which ever larger circumfer- 
ences of the social process would be drawn. 
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more, the determination of order in 
nature necessarily or practically in- 
volves some selection and that selec- 
tion is, in part, guided eventually by 
the evaluation of what is good. “Un- 
derstanding” is thus not value-free. 
Such an education would take as its 
aim the freeing of understanding from 
evaluations as much as_ possible, 
partly by making such evaluations ex- 
plicit. A study of values thus be- 
comes an essential part of the de- 
termination of order in nature and of 
our understanding of nature. In other 
words, the students would be brought 
to see that without bias we have no 
interest, no sense of relevance or sig- 
nificance, and consequently no objects 
of which “account” may be taken. 
Likewise they would come to see that 
values are not, as some suppose, 
merely obstacles to social knowledge 
but may be, and are, helps to its 
attainment. And thus they would come 
to see that values are the essential 
stuff with which the social sciences 
deal. 

That an education so conceived 
would put us on our way to the 
achievement of a truly scientific hu- 
manism I should devoutly hope. Be- 
yond that I cannot now go. But I do 
know that it could be elaborated only 
in a society which furnished a climate 
congenial to its growth. This means 
that the prospect for it rests, not alone 
on scholarship, but also on peace and 
prosperity here and _ everywhere. 
Hence it rests on the prospects for 
such specifics as jobs for all, reciprocal 
trade agreements, and the success of 
the nascent Society of Nations. 

The philospohy which under-girds it 
is implicit. It is a philosophy which 
believes that men can be dignified only 
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when they know, And for this, ends 
and means must be drawn together in 
a context of working and living. It is 
a philosophy which takes account of 
differences of every human kind but 
which does not regard differences as a 
disaster. It is a philosophy which re- 
spects matter, not as an end in itself 
but, as Dewey has so cogently put it, 
as “the conditions of achievement.” It 
is a philosophy which is premised on 
the belief that we learn as we live and 
work and that thinking takes place 
within these activities—not outside 
them. It is a philosophy which finds its 
authentic subject-matter in the condi- 
tions of the society which it seeks to 
discipline and direct. It is a philosophy 
which provides diverse subject-matter 
for people of different conditions and 
different abilities—even for men who 
have never thought, in the profoundest 
sense of the word. It is a philosophy 
which emerges, not out of “intellectual 
material,” but out of social and emo- 
tional material—men’s jobs, men’s 
interests, men’s problems. It is a phi- 
losophy which is far from impersonal, 
or speculative in the useless sense. It 
is a philosophy which seeks to give 
men a “living picture of the choice of 
thoughtful men about what they 
would have life be, and to what ends 
they would have men shape their in- 
telligent activities.”** And finally it is 
a philosophy which seeks to bring men 
to know that they not only make but 
that they also believe. To that end 
it would seek to discover to them 
what their common moral obligations 
are and how their various ways of 
discharging them may be made har- 
monious, 


% John Dewey, Reconstruction in Petesewhe, p. 
26. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1930. 
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Cuapter II 


THE HISTORY OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Morse A. CARTWRIGHT’ 


James Truslow Adams in hig re- 
cently published study? of adult edu- 
cation in the United States holds that, 
coincident with the landings of the 
white man on the North American 
coast at Jamestown in 1607 and at 
Plymouth in 1620, his adult education 
began. If learning by living and 
through experience constitutes adult 
education—and there is ample evi- 
dence to support the belief—then 
indeed is Dr. Adams’ thesis correct, for 
it was a hard and bitter school of ex- 
perience indeed that opened in that 
far off day for the new and untried 
settlers in a bleak and unknown 
wilderness. 

But if American adult education 
started at that moment for the white 
man, it had started far earlier in this 
country for the red Indian, who of 
course had been faced with the same 
perils and hardships encountered in 
the same hard school of experience for 
no one can say how many hundreds 
of years previously. And for another 
group of American citizens, brought 
far later to the American shores under 
conditions of cruelty and hardship, 
the bitter school of experience likewise 
opened its doors but this time under 
the intolerable conditions attending 
human slavery. The African Negro, 
become an American slave, had to 
learn through experience and at once 


1 Professor of Education and Executive Officer, 
Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Director, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

2James Truslow Adams, Frontiers of American 
Culture: A Study of Adult Education in the 
United States. New York: Scribner, 1944. 364 pp. 
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if he was to survive. Learning through 
living was his educational privilege 
from the start. It was a privilege not 
knowingly granted to him at all and 
one that he exercised precariously and 
even covertly, but exercise it he did 
to his everlasting credit and to the 
richly-deserved confusion of his op- 
pressors. 

These observations point to the fact 
that the opportunity for self-educa- 
tion, unjustly withheld and limited as 
it may have been and still is in many 
parts of the earth, constitutes an in- 
herent human right applicable to all, 
regardless of race, creed, color or con- 
dition of servitude. The safe-guarding, 
improvement and extension of this 
human right to learn and to profit by 
that learning is in large part the sym- 
bol and the shield of what the world 
wars of the Twentieth Century have as 
their stake. Adult education and the 
right of all peoples to practice it in the 
full and liberal democratic sense form 
the gauge of freedom by which the 
true progress of civilization may be 
measured. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


In tracing the history of adult edu- 
cation in the United States, then, it is 
safe to assume the earliest of begin- 
nings, even though highly informal in 
their nature, and to assume also a cer- 
tain continuity making for progress 
over the centuries. This developmental 
approach, it will be found, applies not 
only to the augmenting pattern and 
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content of informal learning by living 
on this continent but pertains as well 
to the forms and agencies through 
which man in his ingenuity learned to 
accelerate the pace of his growing 
adult education. And the American 
still is learning, in school and out, with 
corresponding increase and improve- 
ment in his agencies for the enhance- 
ment of the learning process, And 
therein lies the hope for the future 
of American democratic processes, de- 
pendent as they are upon knowledge, 
understanding and enlightenment in 
the membership of the body politic. 
While it may not be possible to 
show consecutively the growth of an 
American ideal of adult education 
since the early Seventeenth Century, 
still certain milestones are visible on 
the way that point to the existence 
of a steady development beneath the 
surface. In the Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts Bay colonies, there arose 
almost immediately recognition of a 
principle of collective responsibility 
in direct contradistinction to the 
highly authoritarian system under 
which, in the old country, the colonists 
had lived. The New England town 
meeting, a truly democratic educa- 
tional agency for adults, was the re- 
sult. Despite some ecclesiastical inter- 
ference, free discussion thrived there, 
differing points of view were made 
known, and the participants experi- 
enced a somewhat formalized adult 
education. The town meeting idea 
spread to other colonies and even, to 
a certain extent, into the still feudally 
organized South. Town meetings still 
are held in most of the New England 
states and they have their counter- 
parts, of course, in the numberless 
community meetings held from time 


to time in all parts of the United 
States usually assembled for the dis- 
cussion of some specific item or items 
of local interest. 


First MILESTONES 


We shall have space only to single 
out certain of the more important 
adult education milestones, leaving 
much to be filled in by the imagination 
of the reader. Prior to the War of the 
Revolution against Great Britain, a 
great American who believed in adult 
education gave expression to his ideas 
in the city of Philadelphia. Benjamin 
Franklin there founded the Junto, a 
club for the discussion of scientific 
and other subjects, which succeeded so 
well with its adult clientele that other 
and more Junto clubs were rapidly 
formed. The fact that these clubs later 
became moribund is beside the point; 
the fact that they existed as adult 
education ventures in Eighteenth 
Century America is important. Adult 
education then, it will be noted, was 
sporadic; then and later, it progressed 
jerkily through movements and ac- 
tivities quickly conceived, which 
flowered rapidly, and then were al- 
lowed to wither and die away. A large 
part of adult education today has the 
same characteristic. Adults maintain 
their interest in their own education 
as long as, and no longer than, their 
specific needs at the time are being 
met. For instance, with rapid spread 
of knowledge about scientific subjects 
fanned by an immense public curiosity, 
the Junto clubs no longer served a 
necessary purpose. But good ideas are 
not lost and in adult education it is 
advisable always to be on the lookout 
for recrudescences and reincarnations. 
To continue the instance above men- 
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tioned, the Junto clubs came to life 
again in Philadelphia in 1939, with 
not only scientific subjects but general 
cultural ones included in the program. 

Perhaps the first institutional ex- 
pression of adult education needs arose 
in the early nineteenth century. In the 
United States, as in Great Britain, 
the industrial revolution was under 
way. The machine, then in its infancy, 
demanded mastery. And masters had 
to be trained. The agricultural and 
mechanical institutes began to make 
their apperance on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Their clientele, of course, was 
adult and they thus became the 
first institutionalized forms of adult 
education in either country. They exist 
to this day and still fulfill a useful 
function, though the embarkation 
much later of secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities upon programs 
vocational or semi-vocational in na- 
ture did much to draw off their natural 
clientele. 

LyceuM MovEMENT 

Another milestone on the adult edu- 
cation highway became manifest in 
the early eighteen thirties. Commenc- 
ing in New England under the influ- 
ence of Josiah Holbrook, the lyceum 
began to form a part of American 
community life. The lyceum platform, 
a center for free discussion of sub- 
jects of the day and for the expression 
of ideas in philosophical and scientific 
fields, gained immediate popularity. 
Lyceums sprang up everywhere, first 
in New England but later even in the 
deep South. As the movement turned 
into the decade of the eighteen forties, 
there were more than 3,000 lyceums in 
the various states. When it is remem- 
bered that the number of states was at 
that time limited, with most of them 


located on the Atlantic seaboard, the 
density of lyceums to population be- 
comes significant. The lyceum, with all 
its profuse flowering and even with the 
support of such great names as those 
of Emerson, Thoreau, Lowell and 
Holmes (all of whom did much lyceum 
lecturing) did not live to complete 
a second decade. The dissension and 
strife of the late forties and the fifties, 
the debate over slavery and the ad- 
mission to the Union of slave states or 
free, and finally the division over the 
question of secession culminating in 
the early sixties in the Civil War 
between the states, all were inimical 
to the continuance of a free platform 
and an educational process. The ly- 
ceum died, but here again one need not 
seek far to find a reincarnation. The 
extraordinary development of the pub- 
lie lecture in the twentieth century 
constitutes a direct succession to the 
lyceum. And in some communities 
the name itself still persists. 

Education in any form seldom prof- 
its permanently from war. The Civil 
War period and the difficult years of 
reconstruction that followed saw little 
in the way of adult education progress. 
It should be noted, however, that there 
were a few isolated attempts, mainly 
on the part of Northerners, to bring 
at least a modicum of educational 
opportunity to the Negro freedmen. 
One such attempt succeeded, for in it 
lay the start of Hampton Institute for 
Negroes, now of course only one of a 
number of colleges and universities for 
members of the Negro race, a number 
that is still inadequate and with re- 
sources far too meagre. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
In 1876, the United States cele- 
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brated its centennial in the form of an 
exposition at Philadelphia. In itself 
it was an educational enterprise 
though its importance per se to educa- 
tion was far less than the indirect in- 
fluence that it had upon the cultural 
life of the nation. Certain it is that 
the liberal educational movement in 
museums, both museums of art and of 
science, may be said to date from the 
Centennial. The American free public 
library movement developed into na- 
tional scope at this time also, perhaps 
as significant a step toward a wide- 
spread American adult education as 
had occurred before, or has since, In 
1874, Bishop John H. Vincent and his 
associates, profiting from the example 
of the old lyceum, converted an annual 
Sunday School association gathering 
into a genuine adult education organi- 
zation. The Chautauqua Institution, at 
Lake Chautauqua, New York, was 
the result, a leading adult education 
venture of the nation even today. The 
traveling chautauquas, designed in 
imitation of the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion but without connection with it, 
came into being rapidly thereafter, 
speeded by the profit motive and the 
dearth of educational and cultural op- 
portunity in the vast rural regions 
of the country. The traveling chautau- 
quas flourished until the second decade 
of the following century, when good 
roads and quick transportation to ur- 
ban centers broke down rural in- 
sularity. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


In 1886, the Philadelphia Extension 
Society was founded. In the early 
nineties and thereafter, American uni- 
versities and colleges, in imitation of 
the highly successful programs earlier 


instituted by the Universities of Ox- 
ford and of Cambridge in England, 
established systems of extra-mural 
lecturing. William Rainey Harper, 
later to become President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was among the 
earliest advocates of university ex- 
tension, though after his assumption of 
the leadership of the new university 
in 1893, his program in adult educa- 
tion failed to live up to expectations. 
The state universities of Wisconsin 
and California, under the presidencies 
of Van Hise and Wheeler, respectively, 
were pioneers in the establishment 
of university extension. Such state in- 
stitutions as the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Minnesota were quick to 
follow. The concept of the university 
as a center of enlightenment found 
ready response in the public mind, 
though the response of the professional 
educators was on the whole slow and 
hesitant. The willingness of state legis- 
latures to appropriate funds for uni- 
versity extension was marked, thus 
accounting for the leadership of the 
state universities asserted at the start 
and continued to this day. The estab- 
lishment of endowed lecture founda- 
tions at private universities and col- 
leges, such as the Lowell Foundation 
in Boston affording a bow to adult 
education from the faculties of Har- 
vard University, comprised the main 
contribution of these institutions to 
adult education. On the whole, it still 
does, though notable exceptions exist 
in the cases of Columbia University 
in New York and the University of 
Chicago, both of which developed 
enormous extension services and other 
extra-mural services. The two latter 
institutions were the pioneers in the 
establishment on a large scale of home 
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study or correspondence divisions, 
though Columbia abandoned this serv- 
ice in the depression of the nineteen 
thirties. 

But the idea of university extension 
was not long confined to lectures and 
correspondence work. Soon extra- 
mural classes were developed, special 
institutes and short courses were de- 
vised, visual education made its en- 
try, the distribution of educational 
motion pictures was assumed as a 
service, extra-mural music groups and 
drama groups were organized, and a 
whole complex system of services de- 
veloped, stemming from the uni- 
versities. While usually the attempt 
was made to confine the work so of- 
ferred to the collegiate level, the tend- 
ency in the smaller institutions was to 
offer work as well on the secondary 
level. Elementary studies for adults 
were generally left to the public 
schools, which already were bearing 
the burden of the campaign against 
illiteracy. 

In the last twenty years, the uni- 
versity extension services have been 
expanded in the opposite direction, 
however, in the institution of post- 
graduate and post-professional courses 
for adults. The so-called “alumni col- 
lege” was first organized at Lafayette 
College in the late nineteen twenties, 
and in the early thirties a number of 
other colleges and universities similar- 
ly organized work for their own gradu- 
ates usually in the form of summer 
institutes lasting for a week or two. 
Soon the graduates of other colleges 
were admitted. The University of 
Michigan developed this idea on the 
largest scale, though much experimen- 
tation was performed by other institu- 
tions, notably the women’s colleges, 


where at such places as Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Vassar and Wellesley the 
response was enthusiastic and the 
standards high. The provision of spe- 
cial services of the “refresher” type for 
professional groups was but a logical 
step forward from the alumni college. 
The work differed from the summer 
sessions—patronized in large measure 
by school teachers who had flocked in 
increasing numbers to such summer 
havens as Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, ete.—in that it was often or- 
ganized at points distant from the 
home campus and usually was for 
periods far shorter than the traditional 
six weeks summer session. Offerings 
were made to most of the professions— 
medicine, engineering, religion, law, 
etc.—and to many specialized voca- 
tions as well. The Universities of 
Michigan and Minnesota have de- 
veloped these services extraordinarily. 


Nearo UNIverSITY EXTENSION 


Emphasis here has been given to the 
development of university extension 
for the reason that it seems to point 
the way to a possibility of immediate 
expansion of the admittedly inade- 
quate facilities for Negro adult educa- 
tion, through the utilization of the ex- 
isting Negro colleges and universities 
as centers of enlightement for the 
adult public. Until the advent of the 
WPA educational program in the de- 
pression years of the nineteen thirties, 
little or nothing beyond education for 
literacy (and that not adequate) had 
been available in the form of educa- 
tion for adult Negroes. It would seem 
desirable that Negro adult education 
should start on the home campuses of 
Negro colleges and should extend as 
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rapidly as possible to other localities. 
The well-organized program at Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, for instance, 
has had exactly such a history. It is not 
too much to envisage for the future 
the establishment, in buildings of their 
own, of Negro adult education or ex- 
tension centers in urban communities, 
comparable in every way to general 
extension centers established in such 
cities as. Detroit, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles by the University of 
Michigan and the University of Cali- 
fornia—to mention only two of almost 
a score of institutions maintaining re- 
mote centers. 


SociaAL SETTLEMENTS 


Another institution borrowed from 
English experience was the social set- 
tlement, originally established both in 
England and in America for edtica- 
tional purposes as adjuncts to uni- 
versities and colleges. The necessity 
for social relief in urban slum areas 
quickly eclipsed the educational ac- 
tivities of American settlements, This 
condition remained unchanged from 
the eighteen nineties to the late nine- 
teen twenties, when educational ac- 
tivities again commenced to take their 
place in the settlements. Their growth 
was augmented by the economic de- 
pression of the nineteen thirties, when 
governmental agencies took over the 
chief burden of social relief and the 
W.P.A. educational program encour- 
aged the settlements to return to one 
of the chief purposes of their 
founding. 


CARNEGIE Liprary GIFTS 


In the early nineteen hundreds, the 
chief milestone for adult education lay 
in the phenomenal growth of free pub- 


lic libraries, enhanced by the large 
benefactions of Andrew Carnegie, the 
steel magnate. Adult education was 
about the only education Carnegie had 
had, and the best of that came through 
free libraries. His reasons for his 
grants and gifts were therefore clear, 
and explained by him in his at-that- 
time, single-handed advocacy of the 
theory of “the stewardship of great 
wealth.” The library profession at the 
start was slow to visualize its réle as 
a chiefly educational one, though from 
the nineteen twenties onward a defi- 
nite change in attitude has been mani- 
fest, resulting in many special services 
to readers and organizations, including 
the establishment in the larger li- 
braries of so-called “readers’ advisory 
services.” The public library today ap- 
proximates the closest American ap- 
proach to a “people’s university.” 


Pusiic ScHoot ADULT EpucATION 


The large public school systems of 
the country long have taken at least 
a partial responsibility for adult edu- 
cation in their communities. Evening 
schools, both elementary and second- 
ary, part-time schools, the “moonlight 
schools” of the Southern mountain re- 
gions, the “opportunity schools” for 
the overcoming of illiteracy, all are 
manifestations of the movement to use 
school taxes for the education of 
adults as well as of children. The pub- 
lic schoo] movement did not come into 
real prominence, however, until World 
War I, when the military draft re- 
vealed the wide spread of illiteracy 
and the real extent of the infusion in- 
to the nation of persons from foreign 
lands who could not qualify for citi- 
zenship because of their inadequacies 
in the English language. The “Illit- 
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eracy Crusades” of the nineteen twen- 
ties and the “Americanization move- 
ment” in the public schools resulted. 
Both movements, while righteously 
conceived, were less than ideal as they 
worked themselves out. The acquisi- 
tion of mere legal literacy—the ability 
to write one’s name and to read the 
simplest of sentences—was a far cry 
from functional literacy. The destruc- 
tion for the foreign-born of their tra- 
ditional folk-ways and the substitu- 
tion of little in return did not make 
functioning Americans. Emphases 
within ‘both movements changed with 
the years, however, and good progress 
was being made when the depression 
of the thirties forced economies. 
Schools were closed and adult activi- 
ties ceased. The employment of 
teachers on relief alleviated the situa- 
tion somewhat, but the resultant good 
to the country of the enormous, wide- 
spread and varied W.P.A. educational 
programs remains questionable. The 
quality of the instruction offered was 
spotty, depending as it did upon the 
availability of well-qualified teachers. 
Millions of persons were extended edu- 
cational opportunity through this 
medium in the seven years of its ex- 
istence, but it can not be denied that 
large numbers of these were disap- 
pointed in what they received and per- 
haps discouraged from future effort. 
On the whole, the Negro population 
fared better educationally than the 
white in the W.P.A. effort—a complete 
reversal of the usual situation—for 
the quality of the available Negro 
teaching personnel and others quali- 
fied to teach was far higher than 
among their white counterparts. This 
is merely another way of saying, how- 
ever, that the economic depression hit 


the Negro harder than the white as 
evidenced in the quality of those avail- 
able to be hired on a relief program. 

Official recognition by the public 
school group of “adult education”— 
a term then new in the United States 
—came with the changing of the name 
of the Americanization Department of 
the National Education Association to 
the Department of Adult Education in 
the middle nineteen twenties. So it has 
functioned since. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


In 1914, Congress through the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Lever Act founded 
perhaps the most effective and cer- 
tainly the largest single adult edu- 
cation enterprise of the nation. The 
Agricultural Extension System, oper- 
ated in cooperation with the land- 
grant colleges and universities of the 
several states, came into being. At 
first operated with a program of 
purely vocational agricultural teach- 
ing, it has gradually extended into the 
fields of home economics and family 
living, addressing itself to life on the 
farm, its economic bases and its phi- 
losophy. Almost all of the counties of 
the nation now have their farm agents, 
who are primarily teachers, and nu- 
merous specialists and supervisors add 
to this huge corps of faculty. Many 
hundreds of thousands of farm dwellers 
are annually reached by this program. 
In the Southern states, the program has 
been. specifically extended to Negro 
farmers and their families, though 
there is room for a more equitable 
distribution of services. 


Aputt VocaTIONAL EDUCATION 


World War I provided another mile- 
stone for adult education in the pas- 
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sage by the Congress of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, designed to 
stimulate (primarily as a war meas- 
ure) the vocational training in sec- 
ondary schools and for out-of-school 
youth. The program, successful from 
the start and including the agricultural 
as well as the mechanical arts, lived 
on after the war and continued to be 
carried on as a cooperative enterprise 
between the public schools and the 
Federal Government. As a depression 
emergency measure, Congress supple- 
mented these funds heavily in 1935 
through the passage of the George- 
Deen Act. And when the Defense pro- 
gram for World War II got under way 
in 1940, additional large appropria- 
tions were made to this program as an 
emergency measure, with the result 
that in a year and a half more than 
two million persons received needed 
training for war industries in prepa- 
ration for the world conflict, A 
proposal now under discussion again 
would augment these funds for postwar 
reconversion purposes. This vocational 
training program is operated in ad- 
dition to an extensive “training within 
industry” program also financed in 
part by the Federal Government and 
which was the outgrowth of the cor- 
poration schools program initiated by 
industry itself at the time of World 
War I. 

Not all vocational training, how- 
ever, is tax-supported. Large numbers 
of proprietary schools cater to the 
needs of the adult public, frankly op- 
erated for profit and many of them 
maintaining high instructional stand- 
ards. In addition, there exist many 
hundreds of private correspondence 
schools, providing instruction by mail 
which is chiefly vocational though not 


exclusively so. These schools, in con- 
tradistinction to those conducted by 
universities, are operated for profit. 
They vary from extremely large and 
complex organizations to little “fly-by- 
night” enterprises in which instruc- 
tional standards often are low, some- 
times scandalous, and in which the 
business ethics practiced will not bear 
close scrutiny. The private correpsond- 
ence schools enroll millions and nor- 
mally carry on their activities not only 
in the United States but in other coun- 
tries. 


Workers EpucatTIon 


Education for workers got an aus- 
picious start in 1916 when the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion established its first program—a 
program that has grown in size and ex- 
cellence to the present day. A large 
number of labor colleges made their 
appearance in urban centers at about 
the same period, but one by one these 
closed their doors until in the early 
1930’s all had disappeared. In 1921, 
the Workers Education Bureau of 
America was formed, later recognized 
and in part financed by the American 
Federation of Labor. A notable pro- 
gram of labor conferences and insti- 
tutes, carried on chiefly in coopera- 
tion with universities, has resulted. 
Both the A.F. of L. and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations are cur- 
rently engaged in improving educa- 
tional opportunities for workers, both 
in affording instruction in a large num- 
ber of general subjects and in pro- 
viding training for labor leaders and 
organizers. The American workers 
education movement has shown steady 
progress through the years. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CouUNCILS 


From time to time, various special 
schools and institutes for adults have 
made their appearance. The New 
School for Social Research in New 
York is foremost in this group. Others 
include the People’s Institute (now 
the Department of Social Philosophy) 
of Cooper Union in New York, the 
San Francisco School of Social Studies, 
the Boston Center for Adult Educa- 
tion and various others. Community 
organization for adult education has 
been an active field of effort since 
1927, and there are probably as many 
as 150 active community councils for 
adult education operating in the coun- 
try, with groups functioning as state 
associations in several of the states. 
The Associates in Negro Folk Educa- 
tion, publishers of studies on Negro 
life and history and sponsors of the 
annual conferences on the Negro and 
adult education, have encouraged the 
formation of Negro community coun- 
cils on adult education, several of 
which are now functioning in Virginia 
and elsewhere. 


AMERICAN ORGANIZATION 


The term “adult education” was 
borrowed from British usage. The 
British movement came forcibly to 
American attention after World War 
I, through the prominence given to 
adult education in the British Minis- 
try of Reconstruction Report of 1919. 
This was followed by a compendium 
volume of essays on adult education, 
written by Lord Haldane and others 
interested in the movement and en- 
titled “The Way Out.” In 1924, the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
traditionally interested in libraries 
and in education, instituted a series 


of studies of various phases of Ameri- 
can adult education not one of which 
had ever made use of the term itself. 
In 1925 and 1926, five volumes were 
published. At the same time a series of 
four regional and two national confer- 
ences was held, resulting in the found- 
ing, in March, 1926, in Chicago, of 
the American Association for Adult 
Education. Given support by the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Association 
established its headquarters in New 
York, It functions as a clearing house 
for information about adult educa- 
tion, it conducts and sponsors regional 
and national conferences, it publishes 
the Adult Education Journal and vari- 
ous adult education studies. For fif- 
teen years from 1926 to 1941, it ad- 
vised the Carnegie Corporation with 
respect to its adult education expendi- 
tures which totalled in that period 
more than $4,000,000. From 1937 to 
1941, it published the twenty-seven 
volumes comprising the series on the 
Social Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion, these being, in the main, studies 
in cross-section of the approximately 
forty sub-fields of adult activity 
identified as part of the movement for 
adult education. In 1941, the Carnegie 
Corporation funds were withdrawn, 
the Association going forward from 
that time on as a purely self-support- 
ing membership organization. Coinci- 
dentally, however, the Carnegie Corp- 
oration established, through a grant 
to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
verstiy of $350,000, the Institute of 
Adult Education which has carried 
forward the research and study pro- 
gram initiated by the Association. The 
program of experiment and demon- 
stration under Association conduct or 
sponsorship from 1926 to 1941 has 
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been closed, the responsibility for con- 
tinuance of these functions now being 
placed in the hands of the operating 
organizations in adult education. Ne- 
gro adult education has always formed 
an important part of the Association 
program and it continues to do so. Ne- 
groes are welcomed into its member- 
ship and several have held high offiice 
in the organization. The Institute pro- 
gram, in its initia] announcement, in- 
cluded Negro adult education as a 
phase of activity to be further studied. 


TRENDS FOR THE FUTURE 


The trend in adult education since 
1940 undeniably has been toward the 
vocational, in a rightful and greatly- 
to-be-desired reaction to the needs of 
the nation in its defense and war pro- 


grams. There are strong signs, how- 
ever, of a return to a balanced content 
of the vocational and the cultural as 
soon as the exigencies of the war will 
permit. Postwar adult education 
planning is going on apace, with much 
evidence that the growth of the move- 
ment will be greatly accelerated in the 
years after the war. Adult education 
at this period is greatly concerned to 
see that adequate opportunities for 
personal adjustment, for social re- 
orientation and for education are af- 
forded to returning service men and 
women and those to be displaced from 
war industry. And it is determined to 
see that the quality of such oppor- 
tunities is above reproach and truly 
designed to meet the needs of these 
Americans on an adult plane. 
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Cuapter III 


WHAT THE WAR HAS TAUGHT US ABOUT ADULT EDUCATION 


Pau. Witry 


No time in history has witnessed so 
great a practical application of sound 
educational principles as has occurred 
during the period since the United 
States entered World War II. Maxi- 
mum production in the shortest time 
possible became the goal of almost 
every educational enterprise. This em- 
phasis on efficiency did not, however, 
limit the scope of the Army’s educa- 
tional efforts. From the start educa- 
tion was considered the “backbone of 
the Army,” as General Brehon B. 
Somervell observed: “We can lose this 
war on the battlefront, as a direct 
result of losing it on the educational 
front. Education is the backbone of 
an Army.” 

The demands for educational pro- 
grams were numerous and varied. The 
Army provided a specialized training 
program to meet the need for men 
skilled in medicine, engineering, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and psychology. 
The Army could not afford an inter- 
ruption in the flow of professionally 
and technically trained men. Hence, 
it was decided to experiment with the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
to guarantee the steady flow of trained 
men during the ensuing period of the 
war. Although the Army Specialized 
Training Program was later aban- 
doned, it is interesting to note that 
when the program was initiated it was 
requested that (1) abundant use be 
made of visual aids, (2) demonstration 
exercises be organized, (3) reviews be 
frequent, (4) testing be periodic, and 
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(5) ample opportunities be provided 
for applying acquired information or 
skills. In this program, as in most 
Army training, emphasis was placed 
upon the function or use of acquisi- 
tions and skills, and careful steps were 
taken to insure maximum efficiency 
throughout the training cycle. This 
concern for instructional efficiency 
was necessary since the unparallelled 
and immediate demand for specialists 
placed a heavy burden upon the Army. 

There are more than 150 Army 
jobs which necessitate a knowledge of 
electricity; about 200 require an 
understanding of machines; and more 
than 175, a knowledge of shopwork. 
To fulfill the needs within the armed 
forces, it was necessary to train un- 
precedented numbers of men with ex- 
treme speed. 

The Army’s program has _ been 
characterized by intensity of effort 
and by long hours of continuous train- 
ing, by definite and limited goals of 
achievement, and by careful direction, 
guidance, and measurement of prog- 
ress. Moreover, an efficient system of 
classification has been used in the as- 
signment of men to fields of endeavor 
for which they are well suited because 
of their ability or their aptitude. The 
Army’s success in training the vast 
numbers of men needed as occupa- 
tional or military specialists suggests 
a potentiality in young people which 
is frequently overlooked or neglected. 
Another dramatic demonstration of 
the potentiality of the masses for 
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learning is found in the successful 
operation of Special Training Units 
within the Army. 


INSTRUCTION OF ILLITERATE AND Non- 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING MEN 


In order to satisfy the need for man- 
power in the armed forces, it became 
necessary to induct large numbers of 
illiterate and non-English-speaking 
men. Special Training Units were or- 
ganized to give these men the aca- 
demic training they needed to become 
useful soldiers. The fourth-grade level 
in reading and related subjects was 
the standard believed to be essential. 
Because of the existence of very large 
numbers of adults who in America 
have completed less than four years of 
elementary education, the Army found 
it necessary to accept such men and 
teach the three R’s.1 By applying es- 
tablished principles of education, the 
Army succeeded in developing an 
amazingly efficient program of educa- 
tion—a program which has enabled 
the average illiterate or non-English- 
speaking man to acquire the basic 
academic skills needed in Army life 
in eight weeks’ time. Some men finish 
the program in three or four weeks; a 
few men—mostly non-English-speak- 
ing—are retained thirteen or even six- 
teen weeks in exceptional cases. Most 
of them require only eight weeks to do 
so. The statistics on the reception 
centers where the Special Training 
Units are operated show that more 
than 90 per cent of the men succeed 
in reaching acceptable standards. 


1In one survey, it was found that about one- 
seventh, or 13.5 per cent, of young people and 
adults might be considered functionally illiterate 
since their education had not extended beyond the 
fourth grade. In Louisiana, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi, the percentages were 30 or higher. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIAL TRAINING UNIT 
MEN 


Most of the men assigned to the 
Special Training Units come from sec- 
tions of the country where schools are 
inadequate. Some of these men have 
lived in mountainous or rural dis- 
tricts where schools are inaccessible 
during several months of the year 
and poor at all times. Others come 
from the border and coast states, 
where immigrants sometimes form in- 
dependent groups that manage to get 
along by using a very limited amount 
of English. And some come from the 
foreign colonies of our great cities. 
In one unit in Texas 95 per cent of 
the trainees are non-English-speaking 
men of Spanish or Mexican back- 
ground. But there are trainees from 
other parts of the country—communi- 
ties where educational opportunities 
are good or even excellent. Some of 
these men have been faced with family 
needs which have made them leave 
school at an early age. Still others 
have learned little during their years 
in school. 

Tests are employed to classify the 
men in one of four groups at the be- 
ginning of the training cycle. Critical 
scores show whether the trainee can 
be expected to succeed at the most 
elementary level or whether he will be 
able to follow the work prescribed at 
more advanced levels. If a trainee 
starts at the first level, he will ordi- 
narily finish the program in eight 
weeks. If he enters the third section, 
only four weeks will be required to 
complete the course. Every student 
must be able to reach critical scores 
on tests of reading, arithmetic, and 
language ability before leaving a unit. 
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Men who fail to make acceptable 
scores are separated honorably from 
the service and returned to civilian 
life. 

Typically these men in the Special 
Training Units are eager to learn. Ex- 
perience has shown the disadvantage 
of being unable to read; they want 
to overcome their handicaps, and they 
welcome their new _ opportunities. 
“More than anything else, I want to 
learn to read,” said one man. When 
asked why, he summarized rather fully 
his reasons as well as those of many 
of his comrades: “I want to be able 
to read letters from home. And I want 
to know what’s going on in other 
places.” Finally, he added, “I want 
to be able to read the things the other 
fellows do.” 


THE UssE or FunctrionaL MretrHops 
AND MATERIALS 


The success of this program may be 
attributed in part to the methods and 
instructional materials employed by 
the Army.” Of significance is the fact 
that both materials and methods are 
functional. Accordingly, all subject 
matter is presented in the form in 
which it will be most readily and most 
frequently used. The Army Reader 
and the Army Arithmetic, textbooks 
for developing basic skills, deal with 
life in camp; taking care of the bar- 
racks, making purchases at the PX, 
keeping a budget, why we are fighting 
this war, etc. Film strips and other 
visual aids provide additional func- 
tionally useful information; for ex- 
ample, they show the men how uni- 


2Cf. Articles in The English Journal, March 
1945, and in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology during 19438-1944. Cf. also several ac- 
counts written in collaboration with Captain 
Samuel Goldberg in the latter journal. 


form should be worn, when and how 
to salute, what to do in the case of 
air or chemical attack, and how to 
fire a rifle. Film strips are used also 
to present the simple sight and speak- 
ing vocabulary which the men need 
in camp. The film strip The Story 
of Private Pete introduces the most 
frequently used nouns, while another 
film strip, Introduction to Language, 
presents verbs and prepositions. These 
film strips serve a readiness function. 
They supply the soldier with a basic 
stock of sight words which enable him 
to begin his work in the Army Reader 
with success and confidence. 
Supplementary reading materials 
offer the men additional reading ex- 
perience of direct usefulness. For ex- 
ample, one bulletin—Your Job in the 
Army—tells the men about the vari- 
ous kinds of jobs they may enter when 
they have completed basic training. A 
monthly magazine, Our War, and a 
weekly Newsmap (special edition for 
these men) provide additional in- 
formation; these periodicals keep the 
men up to date on the progress of 
the war and also give them some 
understanding concerning its back- 
ground and its cause. In addition, 
these periodicals contain accounts of 
some outstanding leaders on the fight- 
ing front and at home. Occasional arti- 
cles in Our War tell what the folks 
back home are doing and present de- 
scriptions of events of interest to the 
soldier. Both periodicals are profusely 
illustrated with pictures, charts, maps, 
and diagrams to assure understanding 
and stimulate interest. Not the least 
important of these items is a comic 
cartoon strip which appears in every 
issue of Our War. Other supple- 
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mentary reading materials are issued 
monthly ; some of these describe heroes 
of the war, while others tell the contri- 
bution of each of the United Nations. 
These materials are written in very 
simple English. Their average diffi- 
culty is about that of the typical 
third-grade book. 

All the work in the Special Training 
Units is related. Thus the men may 
study the cost of their insurance and 
make entries in their budgets of this 
item. Letters are written home explain- 
ing this practice. In turn, letters are 
received and sometimes read in class. 
On the drill field, too, there is a con- 
cern for direct and clear use of English 
in the giving and time of directions 
and commands. Moreover, since the 
teacher of the academic subjects also 
teaches the military subjects, there 
is an unusual opportunity to see that 
the language acquisitions are applied 
and fostered. According to the Mobili- 
zation Training Program for Special 
Training Units, three or four hours 
per day are given over to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. An additional 
four hours or more are devoted daily 
to military training. The military sub- 
jects are presented with a concern for 
clear communication and understand- 
ing. Specialized vocabularies are 
studied in subjects such as sanitation 
and hygiene, military discipline and 
courtesy, and rifle marksmanship. 
Clarity is enhanced further through 
the use of appropriate visual aids, such 
as film strips, films, and graphic port- 
folios. Even on the drill field, care- 
ful attention -is directed to the giving 
and timing of commands. The entire 
program is one in which the acquisi- 
tion of language skills is at all times a 
living, vital concern. 


The maximum effectiveness of the 
instructional materials is assured by 
using them in classes which seldom 
exceed eighteen in size. The average 
class contains twelve to fifteen men. 
In classes of this size it is possible to 
encourage every man to take part in 
activities involving oral and written 
expression. In this way errors and 
faulty habits can be corrected at the 
outset and guidance and encourage- 
ment can be offered according to the 
varied needs within every group. 


Tuer ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The teachers in the Special Training 
Units are enlisted men.* Most of them 
have had considerable professional and 
academic training, and some have had 
experience in teaching. Comparatively 
few, however, have had specific train- 
ing or experience in teaching adult il- 
literates. The materials already men- 
tioned, as well as teachers’ manuals 
and suggestions for the presentation of 
specific subjects, are provided for 
them. However, these teachers adapt 
and extend the materials. 

Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution of the teachers is found in the 
attitude they bring to their work. 
They emphasize success and steady 
progress; they expect every man to 
learn effectively and rapidly. This at- 
titude spreads to the students, who 
come to believe in their ability to 
learn. Thus, the cycle begins and con- 
tinues; success brings confidence, and 
confidence brings success. 

After a short period of training the 
men begin to turn to their teachers 
for help in meeting personal problems 
of many kinds. And they find the same 


3It was not until recently that civilians were 
used as instructors in academic work. 
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willingness to help in these matters as 
that which they encounter in the aca- 
demic field. At first, some of the men 
exhibit personality problems which 
make it difficult for them to adjust 
to Army life. The most serious prob- 
lems are turned over to the personal 
consultants assigned to the units, But 
many problems are handled by the 
teachers themselves. Some men find 
it possible to alleviate anxieties and 
minor grievances simply by discussing 
these problems, Others need friendly 
counsel. Many trainees increase in 
self-confidence and_ self-respect as 
they succeed in developing skill in 
reading and writing and thus remove 
handicaps which had influenced their 
attitude and behavior for many years. 
Two other factors certainly con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram as well as to the general well- 
being of the men. The Special Train- 
ing Unit offers many of these men 4 
better environment from the stand- 
point of health and hygiene than they 
have ever known. For the first time 
in their lives, many of these men are 
experiencing a secure, well-ordered 
kind of life. These factors contribute 
to their adjustment and to their ability 
to make rapid progress in learning. 


SoME IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


The program of special training has 
certainly shown that the mass of 
American youths are educable. More- 
over, it has shown that illiteracy need 
not continue as a great social prob- 
lem in America. In addition, it has 
demonstrated certain principles of 
significance to every teacher. 

First, Army education has demon- 
strated the validity of employing func- 
tional methods and materials of in- 


struction. For example, under this ap- 
proach, illiterate and non-English- 
speaking men have been able to ac- 
quire the literacy skills needed by the 
soldier in the astonishingly short pe- 
riod of eight weeks. Moreover, the 
salvage rate in these units has ad- 
vanced progressively with the develop- 
ment and use of functional materials. 

Second, the Army program has re- 
vealed the value of visual aids in ac- 
eelerating the learning process. Exten- 
sive use has been made of films, film 
strips, graphic portfolios, and other 
visual aids. It is difficult to state 
just how much these aids have 
heightened the efficiency of instruction. 
Their value is, however, undeniably 
great. 

Third, again and again Army educa- 
tion has shown the importance of 
strong interest and motive in fostering 
learning. For example, illiterate men 
in the Army welcome an opportunity 
to learn the three R’s in order that 
they may read and write letters, keep 
informed about what is taking place 
on the fighting fronts, and enjoy read- 
ing the materials available to their 
comrades. These motives have been 
fully taken into account in the prep- 
aration of instructional materials. 

Fourth, the Army program has 
demonstrated the value of clear ob- 
jectives and specific purposes. In spe- 
cial training units, as in all other Army 
programs, the objectives in every sub- 
ject are clearly defined and stated. 
Steps in their attainment are outlined, 
and tests are used to check progress at 
regular intervals. 

Fifth, the Army program has shown 
the advantage of relating and correlat- 
ing educational activities. Instructors 
in the Special Training Units teach 
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both military and academic subjects 
and attempt to present all training 
materials in such a way that under- 
standing will be clear and unimpaired. 
The use of special vocabularies, pre- 
sented through appropriate visual 
aids, has proved an effective means of 
relating military and academic sub- 
jects. 

Sixth, many different training pro- 
grams have demonstrated the value of 
small classes and the need for ade- 
quate instructional materials for all 
students. The average class in the 
Special Training Unit contains only 
twelve to fifteen men. Classrooms are 
equipped for the use of appropriate 
instructional aids, and the necessary 
books and materials are issued to every 
man. 

Seventh, the use of supplementary 
materials has proved one important 
means of applying academic skills. 
The Special Training Units issue a 
weekly newspaper and a monthy 
magazine to every man. The content 
of these publications never exceeds 
the fourth-grade leve! of difficulty. 

Eighth, two methods of instruction, 
regarded as appropriate for all train- 
ing activities, are widely followed in 


the Special Training Units. Demon- 
strations are frequently given by in- 
structors, and trainees engage in ap- 
plicatory exercises to show that they 
can perform every step in an essential 
operation. 

Ninth, the Army training program 
has demonstrated the potentiality of 
the masses for learning. Negro, Span- 
ish-speaking, and other minority 
groups have performed fully as well 
as native whites in the Special Train- 
ing Units. On standard tests and in 
other ways, they have demonstrated 
their ability. 

The results of the Army program 
attest to the value of soundly con- 
ceived programs of education. They 
serve as a great challenge to every 
American citizen. The Army has 
demonstrated that illiteracy need not 
continue to be a great social problem 
in America. The way to correct the 
condition has been indicated. The 
question now is: Will we maintain the 
social consciousness we have developed 
in time of war and later offer every 
understanding American his right- 
ful heritage—a chance to acquire the 
education needed by the useful, happy 
participant in a democracy? 














Cuapter IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ira De A, Rew 


Singular and diverse were the be- 
ginnings of education among Negroes 
in the United States. In so far as adult 
education among Negroes has paral- 
leled that of whites it is by definition 
of no present concern. Our immediate 
interest is in differential aspects of 
this educational development, aspects 
which may be attributed in some meas- 
ure to distinctive characteristics of 
minority group status. These aspects 
were the social, locational and voca- 
tional segregation patterns and ex- 
periences of everyday life which inevi- 
tably dwarfed the programs of knowl- 
edge, social attitudes and social values 
that dominated formal education in 
the United States. 

The beginnings of adult education 
among Negroes were conceived in 
chaos. It was a chaos born of the 
fervor for popular education fanned 
into a glowing enthusiasm for de- 
mocracy; of the century-old conflict 
against slavery; of Northern whites 
who felt under obligation to aid free- 
men and freedmen in their rise from the 
slough of illiteracy; of colored and 
black men who had an almost child- 
like faith in the power of learning. But, 
if reasons were cogent, the task of Ne- 
gro education was infinitely difficult. 
There was “the patrimony of inveter- 
ate opinion; the force of inertia; the 
repugnance to education for the Ne- 
gro; the impoverishment of the South- 
ern states by war; the traditional neg- 
ligence of the South to provide for the 
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education of the masses be they white 
or black.’ 

Add to this the tragedies ac- 
companying the efforts of pioneering 
souls who moved from community to 
community in the deep South seeking 
a friendly site for a Negro school; 
the sectarian rivalry for black mem- 
bership and more schools, and one can 
readily account for an early program 
of education among Negroes where “on 
rough benches sat rougher people— 
youth, children, men and women—in 
rags of linsey, woolsey jeans patched 
like Joseph’s coat, not through pride 
and plenty but through poverty; boot- 
less, shoeless and stockingless; knowl- 
edgeless, certainly most would have 
said brainless. There they sat, crouch- 
ing over their primers, spelling with 
difficulty the easiest words, answering 
stammeringly the simplest questions, 
strong only in the gift of song and in 
the faith of their teachers.’? 

The importance of such informal 
beginnings for adult education among 
Negroes cannot be over estimated. In 
the early days of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, white America, 
both slave-holding and _ non-slave- 
holding, believed that some moral dis- 
cipline should be developed for Ne- 
groes. “These sorry creatures must be 
taught to behave, to mind what they 

1 Charles A., and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of 
American Civilization New York: Macmillan Co., 
a: H “Geowell Methodist Adventures in Negro 


Education. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 
1922, p. 22. 
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are taught about; to work and do 
their work well; to use good English, 
and to play the part of men.”* This 
was a period when men—black and 
white—were taught that they might 
learn the truth for themselves. Their 
teachers—missionaries of the abolition 
societies and the socially-minded 
churches—made their errand a re- 
ligious one. How else could these slaves 
be made “decent law-abiding, indus- 
trious people but to give them a new 
character, a changed life? They might 
be led into an intelligent religion that 
should govern the whole round of their 
conduct.’”* The teachings were based 
upon the Bible. The teachers under- 
took a tremendous task with little if 
any applause and approbation. 

The North believed that the South 
was consigning its enslaved Negroes 
to heathenism. Southern slave-holders 
considering themselves Christians, 
felt that some form of religious in- 
struction should be devised. However, 
if slaves learned to read, would they 
not be affected by the noxious tracts 
of the French Revolution then being 
circulated throughout the states? 
Furthermore, did not Denmark Vesey 
with a little learning lead an insurrec- 
tion against the masters? The conse- 
quence was epoch-making for educa- 
tion among Negroes: some slave- 
holders continued their prohibitory 
measures of not educating Negroes. 
Others, feeling some moral obligation 
in the matter, devised a scheme of 
oral instruction in Christian truth— 
“a religion without letters.”5 

As might be expected, prior to 1865 


*U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. Negro Education. Bulletin No. 38, 
1916. Vol. I. p. 250. 

* Ibid. 


*Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861. Washington. The Associated 
Publishers. 1919, p. 179. 


many programs, movements, organi- 
zations and institutions, were initiated 
to promote mass education among Ne- 
groes. As early as 1702 the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel re- 
ported that its missionary to South 
Carolina, one Samuel Thomas, “had 
taken much pains also in instructing 
the Negroes and learned twenty of 
them to read.” In 1704 the'same or- 
ganization had opened a school for Ne- 
groes in New York City, a school 
which continued for nearly fifty years. 
Even earlier, in 1693, Cotton Mather 
had propounded a set of rules for the 
Society of Negroes, rules intended to 
give them the benefit of fuller educa- 
tional facilities in this country. 

Yet all of this was relatively less 
important than the training in do- 
mestic arts, manners and customs 
which had been going on for nearly 
200 years. The patriarchal small 
family bought only its coffee, tea, 
silks, wool hats and bar iron, for 
everything else was made—weaved, 
spun, moulded and manufactured by 
Negro artisans. So formidable was this 
type of informal education for living 
that Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, sec- 
ond agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund, when told repeatedly that edu- 
cating the Negro would spoil a laborer, 
was able to reply “Ignorance is no 
remedy for anything.” Such a philoso- 
phy effected some results in state pro- 
grams, but free Negroes were estab- 
lishing their own programs of educa- 
tion in Virginia and Maryland, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Furthermore, 
the many abolition societies had been 
doing a formidable job through eman- 
cipation societies which in 1840 num- 
bered 2,000 and were reaching more 
than 200,000 members. The abolition 
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crusade with its small cells of Ne- 
groes became the first real adult edu- 
cation program among Negroes in the 
United States.® 

Though churches, abolition leaders, 
and conventions of free colored men 
were gradually developing education- 
for-living programs among Negroes, 
free and slave, it was war that sired 
the first extensive adult education pro- 
grams in their behalf. Bond cites 
General Order #38 of General Banks 
when he was commander of the Union 
Army’s Department of the Gulf. This 
Order envisaged adult education as 
well as formal education programs for 
children. In part the General ordered 
his personnel to “furnish rudimental 
instruction of the freedom of this de- 
partment, placing within their reach 
the elements of knowledge which give 
intelligence and greater value to labor 
... to purchase and furnish an outfit 
of a well-selected library, etc., for each 
freed person in the several school dis- 
tricts who is above the age of attend- 
ing school, at a cost to each, includ- 
ing a case to contain the same, not ex- 
ceeding two and a half dollars, which 
sum shall be included in the general 
tax hereinafter provided, but shall be 
deducted from the laborer’s wages by 
his employers, when such books are 
provided.” 

DuBois maintains that in 1863 il- 
literacy among the colored population 
was well over 95 per cent, “which 
meant that less than 150,000 of the 
four million slaves emancipated could 
read and write.”® Yet, the first mass 





*Hilary A. Herbert, The Abolition Orusade and 


1, _enmewonse. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 


_ 'Horace M. Bond, The Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1934. pp. 26-7. 

*W. E. B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction. New 
a Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. p. 


movement for public education at the 
expense of the state, in the South, 
came from Negroes. It was a Negro 
idea. “Emerging from their bondage, 
the Negroes in the very beginning 
manifested the utmost eagerness for 
instruction, and their hunger was met 
by a corresponding readiness on the 
part of the people of the North to 
make provisions for it.”® And, again 
citing Dr. DuBois, this was the sal- 
vation of the South and the Negro. 
The “carpetbaggers” not only saved 
the Negro from revolt and vengeance, 
but, when reaction triumphed in 1876, 
had provided “a little group of trained 
leadership which grew by leaps and 
bounds until it gripped and held the 
mass of Negroes at the beginning of 
the twentieth century ... through 
establishing public schools and private 
colleges and by organizing the Negro 
church, the Negro had acquired enough 
leadership and knowledge to thwart 
the worst designs of the new slave 
drivers. They avoided the mistake 
of trying to meet force by force. They 
bent to the storm of beating, lynch- 
ing and murder, and kept their souls 
in spite of public and private insult 
of every description; they built an 
inner culture which the world recog- 
nizes in spite of the fact that it is 
still half-strangled and inarticulate.’”° 

The historical development of adult 
education among Negroes gives reason 
to the special problems of back- 
grounds, objectives and procedures 
which are more typical of contempo- 
rary programs. 


II 
Illiteracy is usually the base for 


early adult education programs. This 


*Ibid., p. 638. 
% Ibid., p. 667. 
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was not so with the Negro in the 
United States. As recently as fifteen 
years ago when the illiteracy rate 
among American Negroes was 16,3 per 
cent, native whites 1.5 per cent, and 
foreign born whites 9.9 per cent, there 
had not been one major program de- 
signed to reach the Negro adult. There 
had been “Americanization” programs 
designed for immigrant peoples, whose 
purpose was to modify the immigrants’ 
way of life in the direction of pre- 
conceived notions of American ways, 
and frequently with a disparagement 
of alien traits, but nothing had been 
done to move Negroes into the wider 
arena of American culture, save 
through their own efforts. In 1890 the 
illiteracy rate for persons 10 years-of- 
age-and-over was 7.0 per cent for 
white males and 54.4 for Negro males, 
8.3 for white females and 59.8 for 
Negro females. For the same category 
in 1920 the rates were 4.1 per cent 
for white males and 23.5 for Negro 
males, 4.0 for white females and 22.3 
for Negro females. During this period 
the illiteracy and “Americanization” 
campaigns, always backed by the 
sanction of immigration regulation, 
did much for the acculturation of the 
white adult who was unable to read 
and write in any language, especially 
English, but did relatively little, if 
anything, for the education of Negro 
adults. How then was this decline in 
illiteracy effected? 

The development of public and pri- 
vate schools for Negroes in the South 
was the chief process in the education 
of Negro adults. They learned through 
their children. The Negro’s church 
provided training in the ministry, in 
Bible study and organized church work 
and did a yeoman job in furthering 
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some form of literacy through its zeal 
for proselyting. A Minister’s Confer- 
ence, begun at Hampton Institute in 
1914, annually brought more than five 
hundred ministers to that school for 
training in ministerial leadership. 

Night schools, too, equipped many 
adult persons with the basic tools of 
communication. Hampton Institute 
pioneered in this effort as it did in its 
well-known neighborhood work “which 
was carried on by students of the 
school, led by their teachers, who went 
into homes reading and teaching to 
the members there, as well as demon- 
strating methods in sanitation, child 
care, cooking, and similar activities 
related to community and personal 
welfare.” 

Credit must also be given to the 
public school systems of some South- 
ern communities, to church societies, 
missionary groups and clubs that from 
time to time launched campaigns 
against illiteracy through voluntary 
programs and usually using public 
school teachers, frequently without 
additional pay. Furthermore, during 
the period 1900-1910 a number of li- 
braries in the South extended service 
to the Negro reader—Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Galveston, Texas and Char- 
lotte, North Carolina being leaders 
in this respect. But most of the volun- 
tary adult education programs were 
not for urban peoples. Prior to World 
War I, and except for the work done 
through the slowly developing libraries 
and the ever-busy Negro church, the 
major programs for adult education 
were rural ones, having their roots in 
Tuskegee or Hampton, and operating 
either through these schools, through 

11 Samuel A. Moties, Hes Pienatien 208 Sg 


Smestens Negro.” 
. No. 4, Je, 1941. p. 188. 
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the Jeanes Fund supervisors, or the 
home demonstration agents and agri- 
cultural extension services of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Such programs included the 
significant “Negro Organization So- 
ciety of Virginia” which as early as 
1913 held local and state meetings at 
which Negroes discussed problems of 
farming, health, home ownership, 
schools, and worked for their ameli- 
oration. Then there was the famous 
“Jesup Wagon,” or the “School on 
Wheels” which left Tuskegee Institute 
and went to farmers’ homes and com- 
munities to aid them to live and 
farm better. Both of these ventures 
were unique and lasting in their means 
and influence, and, apart from such 
annual meetings as Tuskegee’s 
Farmers Conference and Hampton’s 
Builder’s Conference, and such public 
programs as National Negro Health 
Week which originated in 1913, repre- 
sented the essence of voluntary adult 
education programs among Negroes 
prior to 1917. 

The northward and cityward mi- 
gration of Negroes between 1916 and 
1923, and the attenuating circum- 
stances of World War I provided the 
base for an urban emphasis on adult 
education not previously experienced. 
Again the Negro’s church played an 
important réle in developing an edu- 
cation for adjustment in transition. 
The Negro weekly newspaper became 
a formidable agent of social control 
and was developing a wider public. 
But in the wake of this social disor- 
ganization new agencies with new pro- 
grams and old agencies in new dress 
came to have meaning for the Negro 
community. The YMCA and the 
YWCA, parent-teachers associations, 


federated women’s clubs, branches of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, local 
organizations of the National Urban 
League, state and local interracial 
committees, and such native heath 
organizations as the “Sons and Daugh- 
ters of South Carolina”—or of Geor- 
gia, or of Barbados—began developing 
in the urban communities. 

These programs, however, were 
neither integrated nor coordinated. 
And, while all of them were surely 
adult education in their way, their 
motives, goals and methods were not 
always clearcut and incisive. They 
were frequently handicapped by the 
very character of the sponsoring or- 
ganization or by the special and re- 
stricted interests of the folk reached. 
Too frequently the program was con- 
cerned more with the good of the spon- 
soring organization’s activity program 
than with the spread of adult educa- 
tion.” 

It was not until the fourth decade 
of this century that any formal adult 
education programs for Negroes were 
undertaken in the United States. At 
that time, according to the Handbook 
of Adult Education, “Adult education 
for Negroes, even in the days of pros- 
perity, did not keep pace with adult 
education for whites, and during the 
present economic crisis many of the 
projects initiated in the last decade 
have ceased to function entirely.”* 
However, in 1931 the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education lent its 
support to the special problems of 
Negro education, a phase that had 





2JTra De A. Reid, Adult Education Among 
Negroes. Washington: Associates in Negro Folk 
Education, 1936, p. 18 ff. 

13 Handbook for Aduit Education. New York: 
Ane Association for Adult Education, 1934. 
p. 124 
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been purposely excluded from its ini- 
tial survey of the movement in the 
United States. Grants totalling $31,000 
were made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, supplemented by $15,000 from 
the Rosenwald Fund. These experi- 
ments were to be adult education pro- 
grams sponsored by branch libraries 
in Negro areas of New York City 
and Atlanta, Georgia. They were to 
be “pioneering experiments” in which 
locational differences were to serve 
as a check on educational techniques 
and procedures. At the end of 1934 the 
AAEA made a reduced grant to the 
New York experiment and supplied 
funds for the preparation of pamphlet 
material on Negro life, material which 
was felt necessary to the furtherance 
of adult education among Negroes. 
This material was published by “The 
Associates in Negro Folk Education” 
in its Bronze Booklet Series, under 
the editorship of Alain Locke. 

The AAEA believed that a special 
effort for Negroes in adult education 
was necessary because, “first, there 
was 4 large group of Negro illiterates 
which was a drag on the whole race. 
Second, that nearly three-fourths of 
all Negro children never get beyond 
the fourth grade. Third, the education 
which most Negroes have received has 
been below standard in terms of teach- 
ing preparation, equipment, curricu- 
lum and administrative procedures. 
Fourth, that Negroes experienced a 
greater difficulty than whites in be- 
coming socially adjusted. For these 
reasons it was believed that Negroes 
were in greater need of adult educa- 
tion programs of all kinds than any 
other American group.’”* 

The pertinence of these experiments 





% Reid. op. céit., pp. 19-20, 


for adult education among Negroes is 
reflected in one observation which 
noted that “we have as yet to make 
even the slighatest impression upon 
those who dote on the emotional appeal 
of a Father Divine, or to offer a draw- 
ing card to the so-called Negro intelli- 
gentsia, These two counts we might ig- 
nore, but until we start competing for 
the opportunity to utilize the emo- 
tionalism of the ‘masses’ and get be- 
neath the intellectual veneer of the 
‘classes,’ adult education with Negroes 
cannot be very far reaching.’”® 
Between July 1, 1936 and June 30, 
1941 an experiment in community or- 
ganization and adult education was 
conducted in Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. In this experiment a Negro coun- 
cil was set up to conduct the program 
in Negro communities. Though the 
program was conducted according to 
the usual pattern of Negro-white re- 
lations in the South some pioneer 
achievements were noted. Not only did 
the Negro experiment, operated with 
two Negro staff members, conduct an 
adult college for three months, but 
it furnished class materials for 
teachers, helped organize a library, 
promoted health campaigns, conducted 
recreation and crime surveys, advised 
on the establishment of a center, and 
examined school text books for racial 
and social attitudes. A significant 
phase of this type of program is indi- 
cated in the fact that the Negro Coun- 
cil cooperated with “the persons of the 
white race, who in the last analysis 
determine whether or not a thing is 
done,” who had “a part in the pro- 
cedure from beginning to end.’”** 





18 Ibid., p. 83. See this volume also for a fuller 
report on the New York and Atlanta experiments. 

16 Edmund deS. Brunner, Community Organiza- 
tien and Adult Education——A Five Year Experi- 
ment. Chapel gr? te mana of North Carolina 
Press, 1942. p. 
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There is no doubt that the greatest 
ventures in adult education among 
Negroes took place under the Govern- 
ment sponsored programs of the New 
Deal era. On the one hand, there were 
the significant theatre and writers’ 
projects; on the other, the programs 
of CCC and NYA, all of which were 
significant cultural, and at times vo- 
cational, projects. But the educational 
programs of CWA, FERA and WPA 
became one of the most profound edu- 
cational influences in the Negro’s 
history. Madden reports that “more 
than 500,000 Negroes in the United 
States have learned to read and write, 
reducing illiteracy among Negroes ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the amount 
reported in the 1930 census, as a re- 
sult of this program.”** However, the 
true impact of the program upon the 
basic problem is reflected in the fact 
that in 1940 there were 646,000 Ne- 
groes 25 years of age and over who 
had received no formal schooling, and 
two million more who had not gone be- 
yond the fourth grade. The median 
school grade reached by Negro adults 
in the U.S. in 1940 was 5.7 years as 
compared with 8.8 years for native 
white adults. 

This brings us face to face with one 
of the most basic problems of adult 
education among Negroes—the fruits 
of racial separation in formal public 
education. Twelve per cent of the na- 
tive white population 25 years old 
and over has attended college, but 
only 3 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion; nearly 52 per cent of the white 
population has attended or completed 
high school, but only 12.7 per cent of 
the adult Negro population has had 
this much formal training. The formal 
educational status of the average 





1 Loc. cit., p. 189. 


American Negro in 1940 was lower by 
1.6 years than that of the average 
foreign-born white person, who has 
completed 7.3 years of schooling. 
These facts hit the nation with tre- 
mendous force when manpower was 
needed for fighting and production in 
the current war. Great have been the 
strides in formal programs for training 
within and without the armed forces. 
Vocational training has been slowest in 
offering new opportunities for Negro 
adults. However, the educational] pro- 
grams of OCD, OPA, ESMWT and 
others, when added to the basic in- 
service training, have had a terrific im- 
pact upon racial, community and na- 
national complacency. But over and 
above all of these have been the con- 
tinuous and sustained informal and 
general educational programs of the 
Negro press, the labor unions, par- 
ticularly the newer industrial unions, 
and the Negro schools and colleges. 
Basing their activities upon a general 
thesis that there must be full partici- 
pation for all peoples in all things, 
racial and non-racial, these agencies 
have made the Negro wiser than ever 
on the problems and challenges of 
democratic citizenship. No analysis 
has been made of these unorganized 
and uncorrelated programs of adult 
education and propaganda, but it 
seems certain that as the Negro has 
moved out of the South the basic 
disparities between Negro and white 
education have been removed; that, 
so long as there is a color line there 
will be a color problem, but that the 
Negro adult is becoming more con- 
scious of and informed on this prob- 
lem. All of this gives weight to Cart- 
wright’s contention that “more re- 
mains to be done in the extension of 
educational opportunities to Negroes 
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than in any other field of adult educa- 
tion. And that much must be done, if 
we are to preserve the safety and the 
integrity of our social institutions, no 
thoughtful student of American life 
will deny.’”® And as we approach an- 
mma A. Cartwright, Ten Years of Adult 


Education. New York: Macmillan Co, 1935. pp. 
154-5. 


other major venture in adult educa- 
tion, that of veterans returing from 
the wars, we shall again witness a 
feverish concentration upon ways of 
educating adults in such a way as to 
save the present order on an intel- 
ligent and enlightened basis. 
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CHAPTER V 


ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF NEGRO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Wru1m M. Cooper 


THE PROBLEM 


This study attempts to discover and 
report: 1. What adult education pro- 
grams are carried on by Negro col- 
leges. 2, What major problems they 
encountered in developing adult edu- 
cation programs. 3. What plans they 
have in mind for future adult educa- 
tion programs. 4. Evaluation of what 
we have with recommendations for im- 
provements. 

Information sheets and a personal 
letter were sent to the presidents of 
106 Negro institutions listed in the 
U. S. Office of Education Educational 
Directory, 1944-45, Part III, Colleges 
and Universities. Replies were re- 
ceived from 61 institutions, 29 public 
and 32 private, located in 18 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The range of adult education offer- 
ings extended from none to extensive, 
well-balanced programs which provide 
for systematic study in classes and 
correspondence courses, as well as for 
informal and mass education activi- 
ties, including conferences, forums, in- 
stitutes, radio, and the like. 


ApuLt EpucaTION PrRoGRAMS CARRIED 
on By NEGRO COLLEGES AND 
UNIversITIEs, 1944-45. 


Adult education programs were of- 
fered for clerical workers, farmers, 
homemakers, teachers, veterans, war 
workers, and the general public, as 
indicated by 51 institutions out of 61 
reporting, as follows: 
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Number Number 
Type of Program {Institutions} Persons 
Offering Served 
Classes on Campus 41 4,805 
Classes off Campus 36 3,759 
Correspondence 
Courses 6 995 
Conference, Forums, 
Institutes 30 35,201 
Total Number 
Served 44,760 











Classes on and off campus and cor- 
respondence courses, in the main, were 
designed to serve teachers, war 
workers, and ministers. Conferences, 
forums, and institutes, primarily, were 
offered for farmers, homemakers, the 
general public, and ministers. 

Radio programs were reported by 
the following institutions: A. & T. 
College, Albany State College, Ar- 
kansas A. & M. College, Bennett Col- 
lege, Bethune-Cookman College, Blue- 
field State College, Fort Valley State 
College, Hampton Institute, Knoxville 
College, Prairie View State College, 
Southern University, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and West Virginia State College. 
A conservative estimate indicates that 
more than 1,250,000 persons heard the 
radio programs of these institutions. 
The radio programs included ,the fol- 
lowing offerings: drama, forums, 
music, and speaking. 

Ten of the institutions reporting in- 
dicated no adult education programs 
during the year 1944-45. Some of these 
institutions have offered significant 
programs during former years, but 
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due to war conditions have had to 
abandon them, Others have not yet 
attempted such programs, because of 
lack of resources required or for other 
reasons. 


OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 


Among the best balanced programs 
reported were those at A. & T. College, 
Bethune-Cookman College, Bluefield 


NEGRO COLLEGES REPORTING PROGRAMS 


1—Classes on and off campus 
2—Conferences, Institutes, etc. 
8—Home Study Courses 
4—Radio Programs 

A. & T. College 

Albany State College 

Arkansas A. & M. College 

Atlanta University 


ee he 


Bennett College 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Bluefield State College 
Cheyne a College 
Clark College 

Coppin Teachers College 
Dillard University 

Dunbar Junior College 
Elizabeth City State Teachers College 
Fisk University 

Florida A. & M. College 
Fort Valley State College 
Georgia State College 
Hampton Institute 

Howard University 

Jackson College 

Jarvis Christian College 
Johnson C. Smith University 
Kentucky State College 
Knoxville College 

LeMoyne College 

Louisiana Normal 

Louisville Municipal College 
Miles College 

Morehouse College 

Morris College 

Norfolk Division, Virginia State College 
North Carolina State College 
Okolona Industrial School 
Paine College 

Philandor Smith College 
Prairie View State College 
Shaw University 

South Carolina State College 
Southern Christian Institute 
Southern University 

Storer College 

Stowe Teachers College 
Talladega College 

Texas College 

Tillotson Collége 

Tuskegee Institute 

Virginia State College 
Voorhees Junior College 
West Virginia State College 
Wilberforce University 
Xavier University 


State College, Florida A. & M. College, 
Fort Valley State College, Hampton 
Institute, Kentucky State College, 
Prairie View State College, Southern 
University, Tuskegee Institute, Vir- 
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ginia State College, and West Virginia 
State College. 


The People’s College 


The People’s College, started in 1942 
by Atlanta University carried to the 
people in the Atlanta area thirty-five 
courses, tuition free. Upon payment 
of the fifty cent registration fee, a 
person could take three courses. No 
transcripts were required and no credit 
was given. There were no examina- 
tions and required readings—the only 
requirement being that students 
should be able to read and write, and 
have a real interest in the subject. 

In 1942, more than 400 porters, 
clerks, domestics, college professors 
and their wives, housewives, mail car- 
riers, laborers, business men, social 
workers, and others enrolled. 

The types of courses that appealed 
to the greatest numbers were: English 
expression, vocational preparation, 
and those related to everyday living 
in Southern communities. Three spe- 
cial features of the program were: 
rental library, films forums and radio 
broadcasts. 

Instructors were secured from the 
community, as well as from the 
campus. They received no pay. 


Farm and Home Week Program 


The Farm and Home Week Pro- 
gram, a natural outgrowth of the 
famous Tuskegee Farmers’ Confer- 
ence, brings to the Tuskegee campus 
key farmers and their wives from 
many Alabama communities to engage 
in a program of activities specifically 
planned to deal with vital current 
problems facing those who attend. 

Lectures, demonstrations, discus- 
sions, dramatic skits, judging contests, 
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movies, round table discussions, as well 
as barbecues and banquets round out 
the program, Subjects include: Killing 
and Curing Meat, Post-War Adjust- 
ments by Alabama Farmers, Safe- 
guarding the Health of Youth, Plan- 
ning Variety for the Diet, and The 
Secrets of Turkey Raising on the 
Farm. 

Not only the program, but also the 
time and length of meeting have been 
adjusted to the interests and needs of 
the farm people who attend. 


Bennett College Radio Program 


Once each week, Bennett College 
presents a fifteen-minute radio pro- 
gram over station WBIG, Greensboro. 
A radio committee, composed of stu- 
dents and faculty, plans programs, 
including interviews, skits, dramatiza- 
tions, talks, panel discussions, and 
music. Visiting notables are integrated 
into these programs, so that the sur- 
rounding community has an oppor- 
tunity to share their contributions. 

This program emphasizes coopera- 
tive living in the home, to show the 
relation of science to everyday life, 
and to show how student and faculty 
talent can contribute to the college 
community. It is estimated that this 
program reaches at least 50,000 listen- 
ers within the fifty-mile radius of the 
college. 


Correspondence and Home Study 
‘Courses 


The Home Study Program at Vir- 
ginia State College offers twenty-four 
correspondence study courses in the 
fields of education, English, home eco- 
nomics, hygiene, mathematics, music, 
and the social sciences. During the 
year 1944-45, the enrollment was 425, 


mainly teachers, but also a consider- 
able number of other adults, including 
those in the armed forces, The pro- 
gram is well organized with competent 
instructors who give personal attention 
to each lesson, thus assuring the high- 
est possible standards. Starting in 
1937, this institution is regarded as 
the pioneer among Negro colleges in 
this phase of adult education. 


Charlottesville Council of Adult 
Education 


Representatives of key Negro or- 
ganizations were invited by the Exten- 
sion Division of Hampton Institute 
to organize a council of adult educa- 
tion for the Charlottesville area. The 
members of this council represent the 
major business, educational, civic, fra- 
ternal, religious, and social groups of 
the city and surrounding county. 

During the year 1944-45, they con- 
ducted a sixteen-lecture course with 
speakers from the University of Vir- 
ginia, as well as from four Negro 
colleges and the Richmond Urban 
League. Among the subjects presented 
by speakers were: The Political Out- 
look for Negroes, Family Life Prob- 
lems, Nutrition, Religion and Life, and 
What are We to do About Youth. 
More than seventy persons enrolled 
in the class, representing all major 
groups. Members of the council plan 
another program for 1945-46, and 
have taken the lead in organizing their 


first local branch of the N.A.A.C.P. 


Masor PrositeMs ENCOUNTERED BY 
Necro CoLLgecES WITH ADULT 
PROGRAMS 

The problems reported by the re- 
porting institutions may be classified 
as follows: 
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1. Problems Within College Set-up 
a. Lack of instructors with interest 
and understanding of adult edu- 
cation 
b. Time for work by already over- 
loaded instructors 
ec. Lack of suitable teaching ma- 
terials 
d. Finance and facilities 
e. Finding time for supervision and 
follow-up 
2. Problems Within Adult Groups 
Served 
a. Lack of interest in learning 
b. Getting adults to campus 
c. Finding suitable time for study 
d. Irregular attendance 
Many of the problems listed are 
traceable to the lack of instructors or 
leaders with interest and understand- 
ing of adult education principles and 
techniques. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Twenty institutions indicated that 
they plan to continue their present 
programs and to add new programs 
to include the following: Veterans’ 
courses, workers’ schools for unions, 
people’s colleges, parent education, 
courses for small business operators, 
courses for developing small farms, 
and community councils of adult edu- 
cation. 

EVALUATION 


Space will not permit full evaluation 
of programs in terms of what other 
American colleges and universities are 
doing; in terms of interests and needs 
of Negro adults; and in terms of 
actual and potential resources of Ne- 
gro colleges and universities. The gen- 
eral impression given by reports is 
that most Negro colleges have made 
promising beginnings with adult pro- 
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grams and may be expected to do even 
more in the immediate future in spite 
of limited resources. Locke reported 
only thirteen institutions with adult 
programs in 1936.’ Fifty-one institu- 
tions have adult programs in 1945. 

Negro institutions with junior col- 
lege programs may be expected to 
become important centers for adult 
education. Eells reports: 


In 1936-37, only fifteen per cent of the junior 
college enrollment of the country consisted 
of special students, largely adults. Within 
the short period of eight years, however, the 
proportion increased until in 1943-44 two- 
thirds of the total junior college enrollment 
consisted of adults in special courses.” 


Evaluation in terms of needs of 
adults and of prepared personnel leads 
to the general impression that most 
institutions have not studied the needs 
and interests of adults in their respec- 
tive areas, nor do they have persons 
on the staff qualified to organize and 
conduct effective adult programs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Throughout this study, certain next 
steps have appeared so essential that 
they should be listed as recommenda- 
tions. It is, therefore, recommended: 
1. That each institution secure one or 

more persons on its staff who will 

be prepared to assume responsible 
leadership for adult programs spon- 
sored by the college. Many institu- 
tions will do well to encourage cer- 
tain staff members to include adult 
education in their summer or sab- 
batical programs of study. 

2. That institutions begin continuing 
studies of the interests, needs, and 


2 Alain Locke, contributor. Handbook of Adult 
Education in the United States, 1986. pp. 129-30. 

2 Walter Crosby Eells, Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, 4:18, Ja 19385. 
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resources of adults in their respec- 
tive communities. 


. That each institution plan, in co- 


operation with others in the state, 
to develop that special phase of 
adult education that its resources 
can sustain. 


. That wherever feasible the institu- 


tion shall offer annual radio pro- 
grams designed to contribute to the 


welfare of the general public, re- 
gardless of race. 


. That a study be made of unused 


resources available for adult educa- 
tion in the several localities and 
states where the institutions are lo- 
cated. 


. That special attention be given to 


increased use of moving pictures 
and other audio-visual aids. 











Cuaprer VI 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR NEGROES UNDER 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AUSPICES 


Georce N. Repp 


PURPOSES AND SCOPE 


This chapter is concerned with adult 
education programs for Negroes under 
public school auspices which are pro- 
moted in those states which maintain 
by law separate schools for Negroes. 
An attempt is made to answer suc- 
cinctly the following questions: (1) 
How are adult education programs 
under public school auspices admin- 
istered? (2) To what extent do Ne- 
groes participate in them? (3) What 
are the types of programs available to 
Negroes? (4) What are the main fea- 
tures of representative programs? 

The discussion is based on data ob- 
tained from answers to inquiries di- 
rected to certain state and city super- 
intendents of schools, from - annual 
reports of school officials, from federal 
documents, and from the rather 
meager literature in the field. The 
survey includes 19 states’ which main- 
tain by law separate schools for Ne- 
groes, the District of Columbia, and 
37 cities with total populations of 
60,000 persons or more which are lo- 
cated in the 19 states. 

The 19 states included in the survey 
have a total Negro population of 
10,040,968, and in the 38 cities, includ- 
ing Washington, D.C., there is a total 
Negro population of 1,874,257. 





1 Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
ApuLt EpucaTion ProGRaAMs 


Since public education in America 
is a state enterprise, it is to be expected 
that the state should exercise some 
responsibility in the area of adult 
education, and advance laws to pro- 
mote its development. An unpublished 
master’s thesis by Scannell? reports 
that 31 states have statutes which 
authorize adult education in some 
form. Among them are the states of 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee which are included in 
this survey. Some of the states provide 
for state control of adult education in 
varying degrees; others delegate ad- 
ministrative control to county and lo- 
cal authorities. 

The Alabama law charges the state 
board of education with the responsi- 
bility to remove illiteracy in the state. 
County and city boards of education 
are required to cooperate. The state 
board is further authorized to cooper- 
ate with the Federal Government to 
facilitate the functioning of any law 
which the legislative branch should 
pass for the removal of illiteracy.* In 
both Mississippi and Missouri, the 
administration of adult education is 
left to the district boards of education 





2 Alice Scannell, “The Legal Status of Non- 
Federally-Subsidized Adult Education at the State 
Level in the United States.” Master’s thesis (Chi- 
cago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1939), p. 55. y 

Excerpts of Alabama school law provided by 
the State Superintendent. 
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and no provisions are made for state 
control. In North Carolina the State 
Board of Education is 


authorized to provide rules and regulations 
for establishing and conducting schools to 
teach adults, and the said schools when 
provided for shall become a part of the 
public school system of the state and shall 
be conducted under the supervision of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction! 


The laws of Virginia provide for the 
state to act as a “clearing house for 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning adult education materials and 
adult education programs.” The state 
adult education agency does not as- 
sume responsibility for determining or 
initiating local programs, but it pro- 
vides superintendents and principals 
with assistance in getting them started 
and it serves to coordinate existing 
programs in order that they might 
function more effectively.® 

Concerning state support of public 
adult education, Maxwell’ reports that 
20 states in the United States set aside 
funds for this purpose, while the local 
school boards in 22 states are author- 
ized to use their own funds. In the 
states included in this study which 
make annual appropriations for adult 
education, the amount is exceedingly 
small, ranging from $4,500 in Dela- 
ware for 1938 to a sum of $30,000 
in North Carolina. Two states, Ari- 
zona and Mississippi, prohibit by law 
the use of state funds to support adult 
education programs. Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, and Georgia regulations provide 





ss Scannel, loc. cit. 

8J. Miller, Adult Education in North Oaro- 
penal Raleigh: State Department of Education, 

Pp. 

‘Sidney ‘B. Hall, et al., General Adult Educa- 
tion. Richmond: ae State Department of 
Education, 1941, 

™G@. L, Maxwell, “State Legislation for Adult 
Education, " Adult Education Bulletin, 2:23, Ap 


for county support for adult educa- 
tion.* The laws of both North Caro- 
lina and Virginia permit an annual 
expenditure of $25,000. In the Vir- 
ginia law it is stipulated that the 
annual appropriation is “to match as 
far as possible local school board ap- 
propriations.”® 


NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN STATE ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Most of the state officials respon- 
sible for the administration of adult 
education programs report that these 
programs are made available to Ne- 
groes on the same basis as they are to 
whites. Some state that, due to war- 
time conditions, the Negro does not 
take advantage of adult education 
programs in proportion to the oppor- 
tunities provided; others indicate that 
he manifests more enthusiasm than 
the whites. 

The statistical data obtained do not 
show the full extent of the opportu- 
nities provided for Negroes in com- 
parison with whites; nor do they 
reveal the full extent of Negro partici- 
pation. It appears that adequate sta- 
tistics pertaining to adult education 
are difficult to obtain. According to 
Hallenbeck, who has experienced the 
same situation, “Statistical informa- 
tion about adult education programs 
in the public schools of the United 
States is not available in any com- 
prehensive form. Reports from school 
boards at the present time are perhaps 
weakest at this point.”"° The most 
complete data reported by a state 
came from South Carolina. These data 





8 Alice channel, tw ctt., Mi Pe 58. 
* Sidney B. Hall, loc. 
© Wilbur 0. Hallen teak,” “The Place of Adult 
Education in Public Schools,” Teachers College 
Record, 41:18, O, 1939. 
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have been reproduced in Table I which 
gives facts and figures pertaining to 
the two racial groups. Six types of 
adult education services are offered, 
two of which are available to Negroes. 
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city of Atlanta only. There were no 
expenditures listed for Negroes in the 
counties of the state. Adequate data 
on the general adult education pro- 
gram pertaining to expenditures or 











These are the general education enrollment are not available for other 
TABLE I 
STATISTICS ON ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN SOUTH CAROLINA! 
White Negro Total 

Counties vr om am 23 37 42 
Number of Teachers 147 251 398 
Enrollment: 

(a) Men 877 1,904 2,781 

(b) Women 1,997 1,929 3,926 

(ec) Total 2,874 ,833 6,707 
Average Attendance: 

(a) Men 699 1,482 2,181 

(b) Women 1,743 1,592 3,335 

(c) Total 2,442 3,074 5,516 
Perfect Attendance: 

(a) Men 335 547 882 

(b) Women 728 662 1,390 

(c) Total 1,063 1,209 2,272 
Salaries Paid Teachers $14,931.36 $12,737.00 $27 , 668 .36 





classes and the war education centers. 
The general program, designed chiefly 
for adults below the seventh grade 
level, concentrates chiefly on Negroes. 
A sum of $12,418 was spent on the 
Negro general program in 1944 and 
$3,399 on the white program. There 
were 3,667 Negroes enrolled in the 
general program and 752 whites. 

In the Annual Reports of the 
Georgia state superintendent of 
schools for the two-year period ending 
June 30, 1944, there is listed a total 
expenditure of $24,979.96 for instruc- 
tional service in white evening schools 
in four counties and three cities in the 
state. For the same period, a total of 
$26,412.54 was spent for instructional 
service in Negro schools, but in the 





“4 Wil Lou Gray, ‘Adult Schools,” Seventy- 
Sixth Annual Report of the State Superintendent 
of Education of the State of South Carolina. Colum- 
bia: State Department of Education, 1944, p. 27. 


Southern states. Maryland states that 
it does not segregate cost for the dif- 
ferent racial groups. Adult education 
programs are organized upon request 
of the local people to the county su- 
perintendent. Kentucky states that its 
work in adult education is an integral 
part of the total program of education 
in the state and it is difficult to ap- 
proximate the cost. The state program 
in Alabama is confined to illiteracy 
classes. The number of classes per- 
mitted an administrative unit may be 
divided between the two races. Ac- 
cording to the supervisor, “If one 
group does not accept the opportunity, 
it may be used by the other.” 

The most complete statistical data 
on Negro participation in public adult 
education programs in all of the 
Southern states came from Federal 
sources. These data are based on such 
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Federally-aided programs as voca- 
tional agriculture, trade and indus- 
trial classes, and home economics 
classes. However, these areas are 
treated elsewhere in the YEARBOOK, 
so they will not be dealt with here 
in any appreciable detail. In the year 
1943-1944, a total of 3,236 Negroes 
were enrolled in 245 part-time classes 
in vocational agriculture in 13 South- 
ern states. These classes were taught 
by 224 teachers. For the same year, 
there were 26,896 Negroes registered 
in evening and part-time home eco- 
nomics classes in 518 centers in 12 
Southern states. 

Of the 19 states included in the sur- 
vey, five report that they do not 


cational agriculture, trade and indus- 
tries, and home economics. Louisiana 
and Oklahoma state that their formal 
programs in adult education have 
been temporarily abandoned. 


Nearo PARTICIPATION IN City ADULT 
EDUCATION PRroGRAMS 


Twenty cities of 60,000 or more 
persons which are located in states 
maintaining by law separate schools 
for Negroes, and Washington, D.C., 
report adult education programs for 
Negroes under public school auspices. 
The Negro population in these cities 
ranges from 15,121 in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
to 187,226 in Washington, D.C. Table 
II presents data on Negro’ participa- 

















TABLE II 

NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF 15 SOUTHERN CITIES 
Total Negro Enrollment in Approximate 
City Population Population Adult Programs Annual Cost 
Atlanta 302 , 288 104 ,533 1,900 $.60 ,000.00 
Baltimore 859,100 165 , 843 1,884 30,000.00 

Birmingham 267 ,583 108 ,938 661 — 

Chattanooga 128,163 36 , 404 a 1,083.00 
Durham 60,195 23 ,347 — 4,000.00 
Jacksonville 173 ,065 61,782 — 2,200.00 
Knoxville 111,580 16,094 221 4,000.00 
Louisville 319,077 47,158 400 15,000.00 
Montgomery 78 ,720 34,535 75 1,000.00 

Norfolk 144 ,332 45 ,893 618 oa 
Oklahoma City 204 ,424 19,344 400 1,875.00 
Richmond 193 ,042 61,251 1,031 9,000.00 
St. Louis 816,048 108 , 765 950 14,122.65 

Washington 663 ,091 187 , 226 2,032 -- 
Winston-Salem 79,815 36,018 150 2,500.00 
Totals 4,400 ,523 1,057 ,131 10,322 $144,780.65 





sponsor adult education programs 
through the public schools. These are 
Florida, Kansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia. A check with 


other sources, however, revealed that 


each one participates to some extent in 
state-sponsored, federally-aided adult 
education programs for Negroes in vo- 


tion in the programs of 15 of these 
cities, including enrollment and the 
approximate annual cost of the pro- 
gram. Eight cities included in the 
group investigated report no adult 
education programs under public 
school auspices. The Negro population 
in these cities ranges from 3,029 in St. 
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Joseph, Missouri to 41,574 in Kansas 
City, Missouri. The departments of 
education of nine cities failed to 
respond. 

The sources of the funds to meet 
the annual costs of these programs are 
not reported. Many programs are sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government. 
The Negro enrollment, as indicated in 
Table II, ranges from 75 in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama to 2,032 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The estimated annual ex- 
penditures, as of the year 1944, range 
from $1,000 in Montgomery to be- 
tween $60,000 and $70,000 reported by 
the assistant superintendent in charge 
of high schools in Atlanta, Georgia. In 
some cases, expenditures for the war 
production training program are in- 
cluded; in others they are not. Win- 
ston-Salem reports an additional sum 
of $11,000 for this program; Rich- 
mond does not include the cost of the 
war production program in its esti- 
mate of expenditures. 


ADMINISTRATION OF City ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


In all of the cities reporting adult 
education programs under public 
school auspices, these programs are 
administered by an agency of the de- 
partment of education. In Winston- 
Salem the program in trades and in- 
dustrial education is offered through 
the department of vocational educa- 
tion of the city schools. The program 
in Jacksonville is administered 
through the state board of vocational 
education and the local board of edu- 
cation through the director of voca- 
tional education of the city. The even- 
ing school program in Houston is on 
a self-sustaining basis and is adminis- 
tered by the assistant superintendent 


in charge of high schools. 

Washington, D.C. reports a director 
of colored evening schools; Baltimore 
a division of adult education, with a 
director; Birmingham, a Negro super- 
visor and a principal in charge of the 
program for Negroes; and Winston- 
Salem, a Negro coordinator of voca- 
tional education. The trend seems to 
be the appointment of a supervisor or 
director to administer the adult educa- 
tion program. This person may or may 
not be associated with the regular day 
school program. 


Types or STATE PROMOTED PROGRAMS 
FOR NEGROES 


Many state education officials are 
somewhat restricted in their concep- 
tion of what should comprise a pro- 
gram of adult education. This is re- 
flected in the content of the laws 
authorizing adult education programs 
and in the replies of state superin- 
tendents to inquiries relative to their 
programs. Maxwell, having observed 
the same situation, comments: 


In most states, the law is so phrased as to 
identify adult education with literacy and 
naturalization instruction, continuation 
schools and opportunity schools. Only four 
states specifically mention such important 
fields of adult education as parent educa- 
tion, socio-civic education, workers educa- 
tion, health and physical education and cul- 
tural education.” 


Most programs for Negroes which 
are sponsored by states maintaining 
by law separate schools offer activities 
which fall into three classes—general 
education on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, industrial education, 
home economics education, and agri- 
cultural education. Those areas of the 


3 Op cit., p. 23. 
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programs devoted to industrial educa- 
tion, home economics education, and 
agricultural education are subsidized 
by Federal funds, made possible by 
the Smith-Hughes and the George- 
Deen Acts. These programs are dis- 
cussed in another chapter. The only 
organized state promoted adult edu- 
cation activities in Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Texas are centered around this service. 
This is possibly true at the present 
time in the states of Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, and Oklahoma. Alabama sponsors 
the literacy classes, previously de- 
scribed. The states of Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia provide for a wider range of 
activities in their adult education pro- 
grams, 

Texas reports an extensive program 
in all phases of agriculture; also train- 
ing courses in distributive education 
for men and women engaged in the 
various business enterprises. There are 
Negro supervisors of the trade and 
industrial education program, the dis- 
tributive education program, and five 
Negro area supervisors of vocational 
agriculture. 

The State Departments of Educa- 
tion of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee report the promotion of in- 
formal adult education programs for 
Negroes in cooperation with other 
agencies. Arkansas refers to its exten- 
sive in-service study programs for the 
2,500 Negro teachers of the state, in 
which several broad areas of living 
have been studied. Louisiana promotes 
school and community improvement 
programs which are _ coordinated 
through the public schools. The pro- 
grams center around the education of 
adults for improvements in health, and 


in general living conditions among Ne- 
groes. “The public school serves as a 
co-ordinating and unifying agency for 
the utilization of all educational agen- 
cies, state and local, that have to do 
with better living conditions.” An ac- 
count of a parish program of this kind 
is found in the report of the Ascension 
Parish Work Conference.** 

In addition to its programs in trades 
and industries, agricultural education, 
and home economics education, the 
State Department of Education of 
Tennessee sponsors, through its Divi- 
sion of Negro Education, several in- 
formal adult education programs with 
the cooperation of such agencies as 
the Departments of Welfare, Health, 
and Safety. 

The program under way in South 
Carolina“ is a rather unique and 
promising one, though extended only 
in part to the Negro population. The 
programs and services included in the 
total program are general classes, war 
education centers, the opportunity 
school, camp opportunity school, a 
counseling service for opportunity 
school alumni, and opportunity school 
alumni study groups. The two pro- 
grams which are available to Negroes 
include (1) the general education 
classes of the literacy type, which 
teach the fundamentals, consumer 
education, production, conservation; 
special classes for midwives; and con- 
tinuation classes for those wishing to 
secure a high school diploma; and (2) 
the war education centers where peo- 
ple meet for the purpose of discussing 
problems of common interest. 





18 Report of Work Conference for Negroes, 
Ascension Parish, Louisiana. Bulletin No. 529. 
Baton Rouge: State Department of Education of 
Louisiana, 1944. 

4 Wil Lou Gray, op. cit., pp. 23-55. 
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Another remarkable development in 
adult education among Negroes in 
South Carolina on a county-wide basis 
is described in the report?® of a five- 
year experiment in community organi- 
zation and development which was 
conducted in Greenville County. The 
purpose of this experiment was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the county to 
marshal “its assets more effectively 
through community organization and 
adult education to meet some of its 
needs and solve some of its problems.” 
It grew out of the ideas of several 
persons—a university professor, a 
graduate student, a college president, 
a school administrator—which culmi- 
nated in a grant of $80,000 to the 
County Council for Community De- 
velopment to initiate the project and 
to make possible its financial support 
for a period of five years. 

From the beginning of the experi- 
ment a committee on interracial co- 
operation functioned, consisting of 12 
members of the Council and the same 
number from the Negro group, to- 
gether with two Negro members of the 
Council staff. The activities of this 
committee included the establishment 
of an adult school in a Negro com- 
munity known as the Negro “Adult 
College.”” The school curriculum cov- 
ered elementary and vocational sub- 
jects whose content was organized 
around the practical problems growing 
out of the experiénces of the adults en- 
rolled in the classes. Under the direc- 
tion of.a co-ordinator of Negro activi- 
ties who was appointed during the 
third year, well planned action pro- 
grams were developed for several com- 


% Edmund de 8S, Brunner, Community Organiza- 
tion and Adult Education. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
wee? of North Carolina Press, 1942. Chapter 


munities, the chief one functioning in 
the City of Greenville where one-half 
of the Negro population of the county 
was located. The Greenville experi- 
ment as an adult education enterprise 
did much to bring about public 
realization of the need for greatly improved 
social welfare, health, and recreational serv- 
ices for the Negro minority group and the 
relation between the weaknesses in such 
services and the problems and costs of de- 
linquency, crime, communicable diseases and 
the like. . .. More important, it has demon- 
strated that the Negro community, despite 
its disadvantaged position, possessed the 
leadership and vision to work by demo- 
cratic means for its own benefit. . . .* 

In connection with the program 
among Negroes in North Carolina, the 
director of the adult education pro- 
gram in Rowan County and Salisbury, 
North Carolina reports” the employ- 
ment of a Negro visiting teacher whose 
function was to bring about more ef- 
fective cooperation between the city 
home and school. The responsibility of 
the visiting teacher was to discover as 
early as possible any difficulties of 
pupils and to utilize all of the avail- 
able resources of the school and the 
community to overcome them. 

Part of the program included home 
visitations. These were made chiefly to 
promote better attendance at school, 
to consider possible approaches for 
remedying physical defects revealed 
by the children concerned, and to in- 
terest parents in the parent education 
classes organized to study the major 
problems engaging the attention of the 
visiting teacher. 


Typres oF ProGRAMS FOR NEGROES 
IN CITIES 


Adult education programs for Ne- 


% Edmund de S. Brunner, op. cit., pp. 112-118. 


J, E. Miller, op. cit., p. 32. 
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groes under the auspices of city public 
school systems offer wider opportuni- 
ties than the state initiated programs. 
The activities include general educa- 
tion classes on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, vocational education, 
including home economics and trades 
and industries, parent education, and 
commercial or business education. Of 
the 21 cities’® in the survey reporting 
programs in operation for Negroes, the 
most complete ones are found in the 
large Negro population centers of 
Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis, and 
Atlanta. 


Baltimore 


The Baltimore program is organized 
around general education classes on 
the elementary and secondary levels; 
trade and industrial classes; sewing, 
cooking, home management, home 
nursing and parent education classes; 
and commercial education. The pro- 
gram for Negroes is conducted in four 
elementary and junior high schools, a 
senior high school, and a vocational 
school. The evening high school?® pro- 
vides instruction through an academic 
curriculum, a commercial curriculum, 
a special subject curriculum, and non- 
credit courses. It includes a guidance 
program also, with a full-time coun- 
selor in charge. The evening vocational 
school?® performs a dual function: (1) 
to prepare men and women to enter 
specific occupational fields and (2) to 
assist those already employed to in- 
Sasha eucten, dechamvine Measeinn Looe: 
ville) Memphis, Mobile, Montgomery, New Orleans, 
Antonie, Tuloa, Washiveton, Winsion Salem.” 

1§, Leroy Taylor and Howard L. Hucles, “A- 
dult Education in the Douglass Evenin High 
ag Rg cae Bulletin of Education, 19:12-16, 

* Reuben F. Jones, “The Colored. Evening Vo- 


cational School.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
19:24-5, 8-O, 1941, 


crease their efficiency on the job. The 
curriculum includes a four-year auto- 
mobile mechanics course, a four-year 
course in carpentry, a two-year course 
in trade cooking, an extension course 
in cosmetology, a course in shoe re- 
pairing, and an extension course in 
building mechanics. 

A remarkable development in adult 
education in Baltimore is the parent 
education classes. “For the Negroes in 
Baltimore parent education is an ave- 
nue to fuller living.’”** This involves 
acquiring an intelligent understanding 
of the persistent problems of family 
and community life through organized 
classes under specially trained teach- 
ers; excursions to centers of historical 
and cultural interest in the city and 
state; and visits to museums, courts, 
public buildings, places of business, 
and health centers which many par- 
ents see for the first time. At one par- 
ent education center, the program 
culminates in an annual spring meet- 
ing,?? which involves exhibits, plays, 
music, panel discussions, and other ac- 
tivities planned cooperatively by par- 
ents and teachers. 


Atlanta 


The evening school program in At- 
lanta comprises general classes of ele- 
mentary and secondary grade, com- 
mercial classes, Smith-Hughes classes 
and others which provide vocational 
training in home-making, home nurs- 
ing, and home hygiene. In addition, 
classes are conducted for the training 
of cooks and hotel employees as well 
as for workers in war plants. 


1 Sarah W. Davis, ‘Parent Education in the 
Baltimore Public School,” Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, 19:37, S-O, 1941. 

= Katharine Spellman, Mary McPherson, and 
Vivian E. Cook, ‘The Annual Meeting,” Baltimore 
eg eg Education, 22:69-71, N-D, 1944 and 
a, 45. 
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Birmingham 

In Birmingham, adult instruction is 
offered in an evening school which con- 
sists of a primary department, an ele- 
mentary department, and a_ high 
school department. There are also spe- 
cial classes in sewing, practical nurs- 
ing, shorthand and business, beauty 
culture, tailoring, shoe repairing, and 
upholstering. A summer evening high 
schoo] program, initiated for the first 
time in 1944, attracted a total of 418 
students. 


Washington 


The adult education program in 
Washington reaches the largest single 
group of Negroes. The general pro- 
gram on the elementary and secondary 
level covers a variety of subjects. The 
vocational program includes trades 
and industries and special training for 
war production plants. In addition, 
there are classes in clothing conserva- 
tion and in homemaking. Through the 
evening school program adults may 
complete an elementary and high 
school education, pursue special sub- 
jects to qualify for admission to 
higher institutions of learning, increase 
their vocational efficiency, or broaden 
their general education. 


Other Programs 


Other programs provide offerings in 
the formal subjects of the elementary 
and high school curriculum and a 
limited number of vocational courses, 
usually provided through the Smith- 
Hughes and the George-Deen Acts. 
Even these opportunities for Negroes 
seem to diminish as the Negro popu- 
lation becomes exceedingly small, such 
as it is in cities like Huntington, West 
Virginia, St. Joseph, Missouri, Phoe- 


nix, Arizona, or when it constitutes a 
large percentage of the total popula- 
tion, such as it does in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, Columbia, South Carolina, 
Mobile, Alabama, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and Memphis, Tennessee. 

An attempt was made to determine 
the type of adult education activities 
promoted for Negroes in the small 
Southern cities which maintain high 
schools for Negroes which are accred- 
ited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Only 
three cities out of 17 to which inquiries 
were directed reported organized adult 
education programs for Negroes. These 
programs were in the form of a limited 
number of evening courses in the fun- 
damentals of shorthand, typewriting, 
sewing, and cooking. They reached 
only a very small number of the Negro 
population, With the passing of the 
adult education program conducted 
under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, it appears that all opportunities 
for adult Negroes in these communities 
to participate in a program of organ- 
ized education vanished, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The information yielded in this par- 
ticular survey of adult education pro- 
grams for Negroes under public school 
auspices seems to point to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Although state education author- 
ities in most states maintaining by law 
separate schools for Negroes and 
whites possess the legal authority to 
organize and administer adult educa- 
tion programs for both racial groups 
under public school auspices, there has 
been very little activity in this direc- 
tion outside of the Federally-aided 
programs in vocational education. 
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2. The programs for Negroes which 
are sponsored through the public 
school systems of cities are organized 
chiefly around evening school classes 
of various kinds. With the possible ex- 
ception of those in the larger centers 
of Negro population, these classes are 
inadequate, failing to meet the educa- 
tional needs of Negroes in urban cen- 
ters. 

3. The prevailing tendency is to 
confine adult education programs for 
Negroes to the removal of illiteracy 
and the development of simple voca- 
tional skills. The broad areas of learn- 
ing such as parent education, personal 
and community hygiene, creative and 
recreative arts, which will contribute 
much to the enrichment of adult life 
in the home and the community, are 


generally lacking. 

4. Where opportunities for adult 
education are available to Negroes, 
either through state or city promoted 
programs, the quantity and quality 
are not equal to those for whites; the 
only possible exception being in Wash- 
ington, D.C. which reports that “iden- 
tical courses’ are offered for both 
groups with equal opportunities for 
advancement.” 

5. As a whole, the quality of adult 
education programs for Negroes is best 
in the large centers of Negro popula- 
tion in the border cities. It lessens in 
quantity and quality as the Negro 
population becomes exceedingly small 
or as it approaches numerical equality 
with that of whites. 











Cuapter VII 


ADULT EDUCATION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Dorotuy G. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


Adult education for Negroes through 
public libraries and museums must 
necessarily be viewed in the light of 
three major considerations: (1) the 
general development of these agencies 
in relation to the adult education 
movement as a whole; (2) the geo- 
graphical distribution of these two in- 
stitutions throughout the United 
States, which is decidedly uneven, 
both in quantity and quality; and (3) 
the special situation presented by the 
South, throughout which (with scat- 
tered exceptions) adult education for 
Negroes is compelled to separate or- 
ganization and effort by all agencies, 
including public libraries and muse- 
ums. 

LIBRARIES 


In 1938, Dr, Carleton B. Joeckel, 
in his study Library Service, prepared 
for the United States Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, wrote as follows: 


During the last decade opinion has crystal- 
lized in the definite realization that in the 
field of adult education lies the great oppor- 
tunity of the public library for useful serv- 
ice. Both librarians and educators are rapidly 
approaching agreement in the view that 
adult education must be singled out from 
the group of library objectives as the one 
which provides a special opportunity for 
the public library. Programs of library serv- 
ice are being pointed more and more 
definitely at supplying the educational needs 
of adult readers.’ 


1C. B. Joeckel, Library Service, U.S. Advisory 
Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 11. 
Waseingien : Government Printing Office, 1938. 
p. 17. 


Considerable progress has _ been 
made in the execution of the concep- 
tion of the library as a dynamic 
agency of adult education. The Ameri- 
can Library Association has provided 
forward-looking national leadership to 
the adult education work of libraries 
through the determination of general 
purposes and philosophy, cooperation 
with individual libraries and with 
other agencies in the field, aid to sig- 
nificant research, and extensive publi- 
cation. A few large libraries have 
established special adult education de- 
partments, provided with sizable 
budgets and staffed by highly trained 
personnel—the Adult Education Office 
of the Cleveland Public Library, the 
Readers’ Bureau in Cincinnati, and 
the Readers’ Adviser’s Office in the 
New York Public Library are notable 
examples. Four libraries (those of 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
and Rochester) have organized the 
collections and services of their Main 
Buildings completely into subject de- 
partments, with subject specialists in 
charge. Many other libraries have em- 
ployed partial subject departmenta- 
tion—the New York Public Library, 
for example, has several special sub- 
ject divisions, one of which is the 
Schomburg Collection of Negro Lit- 
erature with Dr. L. D. Reddick as its 
Curator. More commonly found are 
readers’ advisory services, which offer 
reading guidance to individuals and to 
groups, and provide a variety of read- 
ing courses and book lists, either 
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printed or prepared on request. In the 
larger libraries this service is per- 
formed by specially trained, full-time 
personnel while in smaller libraries it 
is provided to such extent as the abili- 
ties and time of the staff allow. Many 
libraries of all sizes coordinate their 
work with that. of the local adult edu- 
cation council, provide information 
service on adult education programs 
of all kinds locally available, and co- 
operate with the activities of other 
agencies through such means as sup- 
plying reading lists and materials, 
furnishing library staff speakers, and 
providing meeting places for programs 
and activities in the library building. 
Within recent years particular atten- 
tion has been given to cooperation 
with the educational work of organ- 
ized adult groups, such as labor 
unions, parent-teacher associations, 
civic organizations, and women’s 
clubs, and with such special groups 
as the adult blind. Libraries have in- 
creasingly adopted audio-visual ap- 
proaches to adult learning, in conjunc- 
tion with print, by the use of such 
methods as panel discussions and lec- 
ture series, moving pictures and film 
forums, linguaphone language lessons 
and talking books for the blind, and 
radio and phonograph listening pro- 
grams followed by discussion. Each of 
these is accompanied by related read- 
ing lists and exhibits of reading ma- 
terials. 

However the picture is not all 
bright. Thirty-five million people in 
the United States (or one person in 
three) have no public library within 
reach; 600 of the 3,100 counties in the 
United States (roughly one out of 
five) are without a single public li- 
brary within their boundaries.” Quali- 


tatively, one-half of all American pub- 
lic libraries have annual incomes of 
not over $1,000; four-fifths have in- 
comes of $4,000 or less, the lowest 
amount usually defended.* The South,* 
and within it the Negro, is particularly 
poorly provided with public library 
facilities. A follow-up of Gleason’s 
basic study® found that in 1944 the 
South had only 802 of the 7,100 public 
libraries in the United States; only 
121 of these 802 gave service of any 
kind to Negroes. Only 2,323,971 
Southern Negroes (or one Negro in 
four) have access to public library 
service.’ Worst off is the rural Negro 
—only 7.7 per cent receive service, 
while facilities are maintained for 58.8 
per cent of the urban Negro popula- 
tion in the South.® It is apparent that 
the basic problem involved is library 
coverage, adequate in amount and dy- 
namic in quality. Library authorities 
are agreed that the only feasible solu- 
tions from the standpoints of need, eco- 
nomics, and geography are Federal aid 
to libraries and the establishment of 
larger units of library service than the 
small, sub-standard library struggling 
for survival in each local community. 
Since, in the Negro South, the libraries 
located in the colleges and universities 
have, as a group, the largest budgets, 
the best-trained staffs, the most exten- 





2American Library Association, The Equal 
Ohance. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1943. = Ngpes 

3 Joeckel, op. cit., p. 16. 

4 “The South” here refers to the 13 states 
which maintain separate library facilities for 
Negroes: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 


—. 
5K. A. Gleason, The Southern Negro and the 
Public Library. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 

¢ Atlanta University School of Library Service, 
Libraries, Librarians, and the Negro. Atlanta: 
The Universitv, 1944. p. 17. 

7 Computed data. ; } 

8 Atlanta University School of Library Service, 
op. cit., p. 17. 
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sive book collections, and the most 
adequate quarters, it is suggested that 
these libraries (with requisite addi- 
tions of personnel and materials) 
might well serve as regional centers 
for the future extension of public li- 
brary service to Negroes, through the 
establishment of contractual arrange- 
ments with state, county, or local unit 
taxing authorities, short of the day 
of Federal aid. 

Meanwhile, what of the Negro in 
terms of adult education and the li- 
brary? A questionnaire survey, made 
in February, 1945, of 104 public li- 
braries representative of various sizes 
and regions supplied the data hereafter 
reported. In those libraries to which 
Negroes are admitted on the same 
basis as are other patrons, Negroes 
have the opportunity of sharing the 
adult education programs and facili- 
ties which have been made generally 
available, although the extent to which 
they actually have done so cannot be 
documented, since these libraries do 
not normally keep their records of use 
on the basis of racial groupings. A few 
Northern libraries, however, have 
made special efforts to attract Negro 
interest. The Adult Education Office 
of the Cleveland Public Library em- 


ploys a full-time field worker assigned. 


to work with colored groups. The 
Montclair Public Library in New Jer- 
sey has consciously attempted to draw 
Negroes into its program through en- 
listing volunteer workers to spread 
“interpretation,” making quantity 
purchases of material by and about 
the Negro, and accelerating its work 
with Negro groups, particularly with 
Negro churches. Apart from such over- 
all efforts, many libraries have pro- 
grams and exhibits on Negro themes, 


such as exhibits at the Main Building 
during Negro History Week, as in 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and Los Angeles; 
discussions, lecture series and reading 
courses on Negro life and history and 
on race relations, such as the 1944 
panel discussion series “One Human 
Race, One America” in Detroit; and 
art exhibits, as that of “The Negro 
in American Life” prepared by the 
Council Against Intolerance in Ameri- 
ca and shown in the main library 
buildings in Newark, Wilmington, 
Washington, and Chicago. In addition 
to the work at the main library, large 
public libraries outside the South 
normally have branches located in 
Negro neighborhoods which have adult 
education programs of varying quan- 
tity and quality aimed directly at Ne- 
groes, The content of these programs 
is largely concerned with aspects of 
Negro life and history and with race 
relations and the programs are some- 
times attended by mixed audiences. 
The 135th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library, the George 
Cleveland Hall Branch in Chicago, the 
Schoolcraft Branch in Detroit, and the 
Vernon Branch in Los Angeles are 
among the branch libraries which have 
particularly extensive and effective 
programs. 

In the South the picture is generally 
dismal, with such random exceptions 
as the excellent program of the inde- 
pendently organized Richard B. Har- 
rison Library in Raleigh, the work 
with the adult blind done at the 
Auburn Branch in Atlanta, and the 
statewide reference service to Negro 
adults in Louisiana provided through 
the Louisiana Library Commission by 
a trained Negro librarian with offices 
on the campus of Southern University. 
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Except in isolated instances, Negroes 
have no access to the main libraries 
and the separate branches provided for 
them, for the most part, have inacces- 
sible locations, microscopic budgets, 
small and poorly selected book collec- 
tions, and part-time staffs, the major- 
ity of whom are untrained. A study 
made in 1939 reported as follows its 
on-the-scene observations: 


A survey of adult education in Negro branch 
libraries yields almost negative results. No 
readers’ advisor was found in any of the 
seventy branch units, and, of course, in 
none of the five stations. A classification of 
group activities reveals the presence of a 
relatively few library-sponsored organiza- 
tions, such as reading clubs and garden 
clubs; but, even in the instances where the 
library promotes adult organizations, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, little thought 
seems to have gone into the planning of the 
activities, and little awareness was evidenced 
as to the significant contribution the public 
library could make to community life 
through a vital adult program. However, if 
& progressive program were adopted, most 
Negro branch libraries would be ill equipped 
from the standpoint of library resources, 
personnel, and standing in the community to 
handle a project of this sort’ 


In conclusion, the basic library 
needs for effective adult education 
work with Negroes may be summar- 
ized as follows: (1) Adequate and 
dynamic library coverage, preferably 
on a regional basis; (2) Materials 
suitable for adults with limited formal 
schooling and reading ability (which 
involves the creation of new materials 
as well as the acquisition of ‘those now 
in print); and (3) Widespread use of 
audio-visual aids for the purpose of 
disseminating important ideas and in- 
formation immediately, without the 
necessity of the prolonged intermedi- 


® Gleason, op. cit., p. 150. 





ate process of developing functional 
literacy. 


ApuLtT EpucaTION PROJECTS IN 
INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIES 


The following list is by no means 
complete but is representative of the 
various types of programs being con- 
ducted by libraries. It is arranged 
alphabetically by state: 


Community Liprary, TALLADEGA COLLEGE, 
Talladega, Ala. Alma V. Smith, In. 


Community Library, under auspices of 
Talladega College, provides public library 
service to both races in town of Talladega 
and throughout Talladega County by means 
of bookmobile service and a county-wide 
network of deposit stations. Headquarters 
located in College library building, but 
Community Library has its own full-time 
trained librarian, reading room, and book 
collection separate from college facilities. 
Adult program includes courses in chicken- 
raising, vegetable gardening, typing, and 
store-bookkeeping taught by county training 
school instructors; moving pictures; forums; 
radio and phonograph listening groups; etc. 
Consumer Cooperative which library active 
in promoting-has cooperative grocery store 
in library building. 


Los ANGELES Pusiic Lisrary, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Althea H. Warren, In., VERNON 
BrancH, Miriam Matthews, br. In. 
Adult Education Dept. at Main Library 

open to Negroes; program includes readers’ 

advisory service; free lecture courses given 
by university professors and others (annual 
attendance, 60,000, no separate Negro 
count); “good Negro attendance” at daily 
music program and daily linguaphone les- 

sons in French and Spanish at Main Li- 

brary; panel discussions on racial minorities 

held at Main Library and at John Muir 

Branch (not in Negro neighborhood); Ver- 

non Branch works closely with Community 

Coordinating Council; has special Negro 

collection; book club in operation 15 years; 

book reviews and library publicity in Negro 
papers; radio programs by branch librarian ; 
branch is meeting-place for community 
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groups of all kinds for which library supplies 
speakers, exhibits, reading lists, and ma- 
terials; plans and implements outside pro- 
grams as Family Relations Conferences held 
at Y.M.C.A.; classes in French and Spanish 
sponsored by State Dept. of Education. 


AvusuRN BraNcH, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF 
Atianta, Atlanta, Ga., Annie W. Mc- 
Pheeters, br. In. 

Conducts organized program for adult 
blind, fortnightly meetings, average attend- 
ance 25, Braille books and talking books 
supplied by Library of Congress, program 
consists of listening to talking books, book 
reviews, lectures and discussions on current 
affairs and other subjects by outside speak- 
ers. For full discussion see Wilson Bulletin, 
18: 615-17 Ap., 1944; and JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucation, 13:549, Fall 1944. 


Cuicaco Pusiic Lisrary, Chicago, IIl., Carl 
B. Roden, In., George CLEVELAND HALL 
BrancH, Vivian M. Harsh, br. In. 


Readers’ Bureau at Main Library open to 
Negroes; services include preparation of 
study outlines for individuals, groups, and 
special occasions, as brochure on “The Ne- 
gro and His Achievements in America,” 
made up for American Negro Exposition in 
1940. Hall Branch operates large-scale Con- 
sumer Service, which is implemented with 
exhibits, reading lists and materials, and 
includes lecture series by specialists, Cloth- 
ing Clinic with Victory Sewing Class, 22 
meetings, total attendance 515; Consumer 
Round Table, 38 meetings, total attendance 
648; First Aid Classes, 49 meetings, total 
attendance 1,641; Book Review and Lecture 
Forum featuring well-known authors and 
speakers now in 12th season, average attend- 
ance 60-75; full cooperation with local adult 
education agencies, study clubs, churches, 
etc. 


Lovis1ANA LiprAry CoMMISSION, LIBRARY 
Service For CoLoreD Propie, Southern 
University, Scotlandville, La., Carrie C. 
Robinson, In. 

Service established June 1943; offers free 
book service by mail to Negro adults 
throughout Louisiana (collection does not 
include novels and children’s books); pro- 
vides reference and information service; pre- 








pares book lists by request and on various 
subjects; issues Reading Certificate to indi- 
viduals reading 12 recommended books dur- 
ing years; gives talks and supplies reading 
materials to organized groups throughout 
the state; field trips to schools, colleges, 
Teachers Associations and workshops, etc. 
During first year in operation received and 
supplied 4,500 requests from churches, indi- 
viduals, and groups in 40 to 64 parishes in 
the state. 


ScHomsBurG COLLECTION, 135th Street Branch, 
New York Public Library, L. D. Reddick, 
Curator. 

Specializes in scholarly approach to Ne- 
gro life and history. Extensive Negro collec- 
tion with research emphasis in charge of 
trained historian. Major feature of current 
season is university-type course of study, 
supported by grant from General Education 
Board, on “A World View of the Negro 
Question,” which is designed to serve the 
needs of public officials, executives of race 
relations organizations, and advanced stu- 
dents. Class of 200 has educational level of 
college training or above. Class meets each 
Saturday 2-4 p.m. for 30 sessions. Lecture- 
discussion method used, supplemented occa- 
sionally by audio-visual aids, Lecturers are 
outstanding authorities and specialists and 
are paid standard lecture fees. Carefully pre- 
pared reading lists issued one week in ad- 
vance of each lecture. Pre-test given and 
final examination. 


RicHarp B. Harrison Pusiic Lrprary, Ra- 
leigh, N.C., Mollie H. Lee, In. 

Readers’ advisory service by trained li- 
brarian; library sponsors reading and art 
clubs; cooperates with educational programs 
of local civic clubs and _ organizations; 
operates public library service to Negroes 
throughout Wake County by use of deposit 
stations and bookmobile. 


CLEVELAND Pustic Liprary, CLEVELAND, O., 
Clarence S. Metcalf, dir., Lucretia C. 
Matthews, Field Worker with Colored 
Groups, Adult Education Dept. 
Negroes have equal access to highly de- 

veloped total program. Special field worker 

reaches groups in Negro churches, 

N.AA.C.P., Urban League, Karamu House, 
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housing projects, etc. Book displays, reading 
lists sent to these groups, discussion groups 
conducted, etc. For full discussion see Wilson 
Bulletin, 18:145-7, O. 1943. Activities of 
branches in Negro districts include three-day 
Health Festival at Cedar-Central Housing 
Project and Sterling Branch held in co- 
operation with other community agencies; 
well-equipped stage at Woodland Branch 
much used by varied groups; audio-visual 
aids widely employed; programs of Negro 
poetry, music and dancing presented in 
several branches and at the Main Library. 


Et Paso Pusiic Liprary, El Paso, Texas, 
Helen Seymour, In. 


Negro population less than 2,000; Main 
Library gives Negroes equal access to serv- 
ices and collections; program for Negro 
adults operates chiefly through Negro 
churches, clubs and other organizations, with 
reading lists and materials supplied by li- 
brary; library book talks and music pro- 
grams given to mixed groups; no separate 
attendance count. 


GaInssBoro BraNcH Liprary, Roanoke, Va., 

Virginia Y. Lee, In. 

Library sponsors and implements wide 
variety of non-credit adult courses which 
operate under title of the “People’s War 
College.” Certificates for completed courses 
awarded by Hampton Institute’s Division of 
Extension Study. Other activities include 
series of film forums and a reading club. 


Museums 


On March 24-25, 1944 a symposium 
on “The Future of the Art Museum 
as an Educational Institution” was 
held in Chicago under the auspices of 
the Art Institute and the University 
of Chicago, at which Roberta M. 
Fansler of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York spoke as follows: 


It is the universal character of art that 
makes us preserve it in public institutions 
and that places squarely on the shoulders of 
custodians of such institutions the responsi- 
bility of making their collections really 
accessible to all the people, accessible to 


their understandings as well as to their 
eyes.” 

That this view of their educational 
obligations has been widely accepted 
by museums of all types—art and his- 
tory, science and industry, zoos and 
botanical gardens, observatories and 
planetariums—is evident by examina- 
tions of their present programs and 
activities. The basic method employed 
by these institutions is, of course, 
visual education, but museums have 
developed and extended it in a wide 
variety of forms and directions. Ex- 
hibits have been made colorful, dra- 
matic, and self-instructing through 
plain labeling and ingenious display 
methods. Art museums use period 
rooms and composite installations. 
Science exhibits are dominated by the 
habitat group, which employs accurate 
and artistic taxidermy of fauna and 
flora with a foreground of actual ob- 
jects set against a pictorial back- 
ground to convey the impression of 
life. Science museums also feature 
demonstrations put on at stated daily 
intervals, such as the working coal 
mine at the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry and the “Star 
Shows” at the Hayden Planetarium in 
New York. Listening to talk in the 
presence of objects on display, or of 
reproductions of objects using slides, 
photographs or moving pictures, ap- 
pears as several kinds of museum work 
—lectures, gallery talks, and daily 
guided tours in art, history, and 
science museums, and “walk-talks” in 
zoos and botanical gardens. Radio 
broadcasts are made by a few institu- 
tions. Formal class work is offered by 
many museums. Chicago’s Art Insti- 
tute and the Cleveland and Boston art 


10R. M. Fansler, “On Education in an Art 
Museum,” College Art Journal, 3:127, My 1944. 
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museums offer courses in art apprecia- 
tion, art history, interior decoration, 
and handicrafts which are credited by 
colleges and universities; the Buffalo 
Science Museum gives short evening 
courses on insects, birds, microscopy, 
and astronomy; New York City’s 
American Museum of Natural History 
gives daytime courses (primarily for 
teachers) on primitive peoples, ele- 
mentary natural history, and geogra- 
phy. Museums make wide use of pub- 
lications, both for instruction and pub- 
licity, including guides, manuals, 
booklets, exhibition catalogs, periodi- 
cals, scientific treatises, prints, picture 
books, and post-cards. Music pro- 
grams and showings of quality mov- 
ing-pictures are frequently held in 
museums, 

Again there is the matter of geo- 
graphical distribution. Museums of all 
kinds in the United States are heavily 
concentrated in a relatively few cen- 
ters, notably in Washington, D.C., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, and 
Los Angeles, with a considerable num- 
ber in the large cities of the Midwest. 
A careful study made in 1939 showed 
that in terms of both quality and 
quantity the lowest-score museum 
states are those in the South and in 
the great Western spaces (Nevada, 
South Dakota, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana).1! Again, the Negro in the South, 
denied access, for the most part, to 
such museums as do exist (which 
are chiefly devoted to Southern his- 
tory), is poorly provided with facili- 
ties. Again, the rural Negro encounters 
the common rural cultural disparities. 

It is important to note, however, two 
trends of considerable promise— 
aL, V. Coleman, The Musewm in America. 


Washington: American Association of Museums, 
1939. V. I. pp. 19-27. 


traveling exhibits, and the work, par- 
ticularly in art, of the Negro colleges. 
Several museums have extended their 
service areas by making carefully 
prepared exhibits available to schools 
and colleges, libraries and hospitals, 
Army camps and Navy bases, as well 
as to community organizations and to 
other museums. Examples are the Art 
Institute in Chicago, which sends loan 
exhibits to the Chicago South Side 
Community Center, and the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, which in 
1944 offered nationally 55 exhibits on 
such themes as “The Shapes of 
Things,” “Designing a Stage-Setting,” 
and “What is Modern Architecture.” 
Meanwhile the Art Gallery at Howard 
University and the Art Department of 
Atlanta University have held notable 
shows which are open to the general 
public and which are later made 
widely available for use in other in- 
stitutions, while the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s Traveling Art Exhibits are on 
continuous circuit in a number of Ne- 
gro colleges. 

Museums follow a pattern similar to 
that of libraries in relation to adult 
education for Negroes. Institutions 
outside the South make their facilities 
fully available, and likewise do not 
keep their records of use by racial 
groups. Similarly also, their exhibits 
and programs include Negro themes, 
as the showing at New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art during 1944 of two Ne- 
gro exhibitions, “Young Negro Art,” 
the work of students at Hampton In- 
stitute, and a Jacob Lawrence show. 
Interestingly enough, Negro artists 
have shown their work and have also 
won prizes in museums in all regions, 
including the annual Tri-County Ex- 
hibition at the High Museum in At- 
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lanta, the Biennial Exhibitions at 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
and the yearly Open Competition at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
In the South, Negroes are permitted 
equal access to a few museums, such 
as the Valentine Museum in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and the Witte Memo- 
rial Museum in San Antonio, Texas. 
Some museums, such as the High 
Museum of Art in Atlanta, make spe- 
cial provisions to accommodate Ne- 
groes through invitations to Negro 
groups for special gallery tours. More 
commonly, Negroes are not permitted 
access of any kind. 

In conclusion, two guesses may be 
ventured. The first is that, even in 
places where museums are available, 
adult education is probably much 
needed before the masses of Negroes 
will come to regard art and science as 
having valid meaning in relation to 
their interests and their daily lives. 
The second is that in cases where such 
interest is present, the fact that mu- 
seums are usually not open at night 
probably serves asa real deterrent to 
use. It may be well to stress the point 
that evening hours for all agencies are 
particularly important in Negro adult 
education, which must reckon largely 
in terms of a working population. In 
this connection, it may be pointed out 
that libraries were in the same posi- 
tion twenty-five years ago as museums 
are today, and that they had the same 
difficulties to contend with—staff 
shortages, lighting problems, and a 
public unprepared, 


ApuLT EpucATION PROJECTS IN 
INDIVIDUAL MusEUMS 


The following list is by no means 
complete but is representative of the 


various types of programs being con- 
ducted by museums. It is arranged al- 
phabetically by state and city. 


Art GALLERY, Howarp University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., James V. Herring, dir. 


Extensive program includes guided tours, 
lectures, study groups, moving-pictures, art 
classes in charge of nationally known in- 
structors, traveling exhibitions, and publica- 
tions. Approximate annual attendance by 
Negroes, 10,000. 


NaTIoNAL GALLERY oF ArT, Washington, 

DC. 

Equal access to Negroes; attendance over 
6,000,000 since Gallery opened 1941, no 
separate Negro count. Educational Dept. 
conducts gallery talks twice daily; special 
tours for clubs or other groups may be 
arranged; regular Sunday afternoon illus- 
trated lectures and Sunday evening con- 
certs; weekly “Music Lectures” illustrating 
single period style in two art forms simul- 
taneously, as Debussy and Impressionism. 
A popular feature is “The Picture of the 
Week,” which consists of a ten-minute talk 
on a single painting given twice daily during 
lunch hour, in the room where the picture 
hangs. Different subject chosen each week 
and is reproduced in one of Washington’s 
Sunday papers. Average attendance at each 
talk about 25 on weekdays (chiefly Govern- 
ment workers), and 100 on Sundays. 


HicH Museum or Art, Atlanta, Ga., L. P. 

Skidmore, dir. 

Special gallery tours to invited Negro 
groups; Negro attendance annually approxi- 
mately 500. No special* Negro exhibitions, 
but “practically every exhibition locally and 
otherwise, features the Negro in such mat- 
ter.” Active cooperation with Art Dept. of 
Atlanta University System. 


Detroit INsTITUTE oF ARTS, Detroit, Mich., 

W. R. Valentiner, dir. 

Educational Dept. conducts informal 
gallery talks; lectures; music programs and 
showings of quality moving-pictures; illus- 
trated lecture courses on the fine and ap- 
plied arts. Museum open until 9 p.m. Tues- 
days through Fridays and Sundays 9 A.M. to 
6 P.M. Located adjacent to Negro neighbor- 
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hood. No separate count but 1944 total 
attendance 448,368 of which “a very con- 
siderable number were Negroes.” 


METROPOLITAN Museum or Art, New York 

City. 

Largest Educational Dept. in the United 
States. Special features include lecture 
courses, carrying credit, for city public 
school teachers; active cooperation with 
manufacturers, designers, etc., through Dept. 
of Industrial Relations; reference library of 
over 100,000 volumes, over 200,000 photo- 
graphs; traveling exhibits of paintings, 
textiles, and other objects; color prints, 
photographs, slides, films, and other teaching 
aids available for loan at nominal fees out- 
side New York City, free to educational 
institutions in New York City; extensive 
publications include catalogs, handbooks, 
monthly Bulletin, leaflets, color prints, post- 
cards. 


Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, O. 
Three-year course in “Appreciation of the 
Arts,” initiated in 1935 under grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, had 600 enrolled at 
beginning of course of which 262 finished 





entire course; same course now part of 
Museum’s regular program. This is “the most 
striking and successful effort in the museum 
field to carry a large number of people 
through a broad preparation.” No Negro 
attendance count. 


Wirre Memoria, Museum, San Antonio, 

Tex. 

Equal access to Negroes at regular hours; 
Negroes enter in art shows and competi- 
tions; lectures given. Estimated Negro at- 
tendance, 1,000 yearly. 


VALENTINE Museum, Richmond, Va., Vir- 
ginia M. Claiborne, dir. 

Equal access to Negroes; guided tours for 
Negro servicemen arranged by US.O.; 
Negro homes represented in 1943 exhibition 
sponsored by Museum of “Old Richmond 
Neighborhoods” (actual dwellings, not pic- 
tures); 5,682 Negro school children with 
their teachers visited during 1945; loan col- 
lections made to Negro agencies; picture 
portfolio with supporting text on “The 
Negro in Virginia” in preparation and will 
be loaned to schools and other organizations 
and groups throughout the state. 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN RURAL AREAS: THE WORK 
OF THE JEANES TEACHERS AND HOME AND FARM 
DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


Jane E. McA.uister and Dororuy M, MCALLISTER 


INTRODUCTION 


The county and home demonstration 
agents of the Extension Service of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and 
the Jeanes Teachers—a group of rural 
supervisors in the Southern states— 
make a greater number of effective 
contacts in a functional adult educa- 
tion program for Negroes in rural 
areas than any other organizations. In 
this study, the work of the Extension 
Service among Negroes is limited to 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. The 
Jeanes teachers, too, are limited main- 
ly to the preceding states. The nature 
of the adult education as carried on 
by the Extension Service is indicated 
by the following objectives: (1) to 
extend rural education beyond the 
classroom and the college to individual 
farms; and (2) to carry to rural men, 
women, boys, and girls on their farms, 
in their homes, and local communities 
scientific information dealing with 
agriculture and home economics. The 
adult education program is conducted 
not as a systematic form of instruc- 
tion, according to an Extension Serv- 
ice leader, but as an attack in the 
natural setting on real-life problems, 
the solutions of which are absolutely 
essential for social and economic well- 
being. The program is designed to 
change ideals, attitudes, and conduct 
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of individuals so that the rural people 
will achieve a better life. Like the 
agents in Extension Service the Jeanes 
teachers conduct their adult work not 
as a systematic form of instruction but 
as functional adult education involv- 
ing community coordination on prob- 
lems of health, making a living, recrea- 
tion, and home-making. The major 
factor in the work of the Jeanes 
teacher is the large number of teachers 
who are her contacts with that por- 
tion of the community whose children 
they teach. 


Source oF DATA FOR THE STUDY 


Narrative reports for 1943 from the 
state leaders in farm and home demon- 
stration work, a combined annual sta- 
tistical report for 1943 from the state 
leaders in the two fields, interviews 
with specialists in the central Exten- 
sion Service office—all these have sup- 
plied data on the work of the farm 
and home demonstration agents. The 
reports from the Extension Service 
cover very completely the general ac- 
tivities such as adult result-and- 
method demonstrations, tours and 
news articles, summaries of extension 
influence, of extension organization 
and planning and cooperative agri- 
cultural planning; crop and live stock 
production, conservation of natural re- 
sources; farm management, market- 
ing, and distribution; housing, farm- 
stead improvement, and farm equip- 
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ment; nutrition and health, clothing, 
family economics, parent education 
and community life. 

On the other hand, data on adult 
education by Jeanes teachers have 
been supplied not by narrative and 
statistical reports, but by question- 
naires to state agents and supervisors 
of Negro Education, to each colored 
state worker, or state Jeanes super- 
visor and to the individual Jeanes 
teachers of each state. Since the Jeanes 
teachers have kept very few, if any, 
statistical records, questionnaires re- 
quest the present judgment of Jeanes 
teachers and several state agents or 
state supervisors of Negro Education. 
In the field of health, the question- 
naires sound out the Jeanes teachers 
on the extent to which they carry on 
such activities as talking on health 
and nutrition at churches, lodges, fairs 
and P.T.A. meetings; promoting pre- 
school clinics with parents, clinics for 
typhoid and diphtheria immunization, 
and clinics for treatment of venereal 
disease; assisting families in improv- 
ing diet, in canning and food preser- 
vation; and encouraging families in 
programs for screening, for safe water 
systems and for sanitary toilets. In 
the home-and-family living area the 
questionnaires secured information on 
the frequency with which Jeanes 
teachers and the teachers whom they 
supervise hold study groups or discus- 
sion groups on child training and home 
management and conduct programs for 
recreational facilities for home and 
community. In the field having to do 
with making a living, they question 
the Jeanes teachers on the extent to 
which they hold study groups and ini- 
tiate campaigns for live-at-home pro- 
grams, help families in finding em- 


ployment, and explain to individuals 
and groups about cooperatives and 
government regulations relating to 
matters affecting farm families. In the 
area having to do with schools and 
education the questionnaire checks on 
the extent to which Jeanes teachers 
work with adults in cooperative group 
work on improving the school building 
and grounds, on securing better school 
attendance, longer terms, _ better 
school-community relationships, and 
on educating the school trustees. The 
questionnaire makes a special effort to 
secure data on the work of the Jeanes 
teacher in illiteracy eradication. It in- 
quired about night schools for teach- 
ing reading and writing, about oppor- 
tunity schools helping near-illiterates 
to be socially intelligent, and about all 
coordinated literary campaigns. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


Although adult education by agri- 
cultural extension workers and Jeanes 
teachers was investigated thoroughly 
in 14 Southern states, limitations of 
space will permit only a brief descrip- 
tion of general activities and a few 
projects in five states which seem to 
best typify the other states. The states 
selected are those (1) from which 
questionnaire replies were received 
from more than 20 per cent of the 
Jeanes teachers, and (2) from whose 
activities the reader may gain a fairly 
complete picture of extension services 
and adult education. The work of the 
states will not be evaluated compara- 
tively. Various features, however, in 
each state will be picked for descrip- 
tion not because the state excels along 
that line, but because such a selection 
and description of the various aspects 
will contribute toward the whole pic- 
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ture of adult education for Negroes in 
all rural sections. 

The study will present in tabular 
form background information neces- 
sary to enable the reader to fully ap- 
preciate the present status of adult 
education and the great need for more 
adult education. For instance, Table 
I will provide a comparison of Negro 
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marizes the data gathered from 100 
respondents of the 449 Jeanes teachers 
in the Southern states. This table has 
formed the basis of all the descriptions 
of Jeanes work in adult education. 
The analysis of activities was made 
state by state in five areas of work 
each of which was broken down into 
specific activities. For instance, the 


TABLE I 


RURAL-FARM POPULATION AND MEDIAN SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED IN FOURTEEN 
SOUTHERN STATES 



































Persons 25 Years 
and over Median 
dine Number Per Cent Number Sahined Vénne:(ileae 
pleted 
Negro White Negro| White Negro Negro White 
Alabama 477 , 767 860,687 | 35.7 | 64.3 189,114 3.7 71 
Arkansas 297 ,525 813,406 | 26.8 | 73.2 133,357 4.6 7.4 
Florida 79,153 221,474 | 26.3 | 73.6 34,630 3.8 7.8 
Georgia 508 ,325 855,622 | 37.3 | 62.7 195,066 3.5 7.2 
Kentucky 41,547 1,216,340 | 3.3 | 96.7 20,437 5.2 7:2 
Louisiana 380 , 530 469 446 | 44.7 | 55.2 158,094 2.8 6.3 
Mississippi 774,118 623,890 | 55.7 | 44.3 321,645 4.3 8.1 
North Carolina| 480,082 1,156,156 | 29.0 | 69.8 169,835 4.4 7.2 
Oklahoma 58 ,877 827 ,693 6.4 | 89.3 —_ _— — 
South Carolina | 490,736 421,521 | 53.7 |.46.2 168,958 3.5 tee 
Tennessee 162,215 1,109,701 | 12.8 | 87.2 70,877 4.9 7.3 
Texas 354,485 1,794,026 | 16.5 | 83.5 151,649 5.3 8.0 
Virginia 261 ,498 721,740 | 26.6 | 73.4 106,999 4.1 7.3 
West Virginia 4,424 527 ,026 0.8 | 99.2 2,073 5.7 7.2 
Total 4,414,677 11,818,351 | | | 





rural farm population and white farm 
population in 14 Southern states and a 
comparison of the educational level of 
adult Negroes and adult whites. Table 
II will provide a comparison of the 
present number of white and Negro 
farm agents and white and Negro 
home demonstration agents, and also 
the estimated number of Negro farm 
and demonstration agents if they were 
provided in the same proportion to the 
Negro farm population as white agents 
are ot the white population. Another 
table which will not be included on 
account of limitations of space sum- 


data on North Carolina from the table 
is as follows: When 9 of the 40 Jeanes 
teachers in North Carolina were ques- 
tioned as to how frequently they car- 
ried on 12 major activities in the field 
of health in adult education, they an- 
swered never 7 times; seldom 15 times; 
and frequently 86 times. Half of the 
Jeanes teachers expressed the opinion 
that more than 50 per cent of the 
Negro adults in their respective coun- 
ties were reached by the health activi- 
ties of the Jeanes teacher and her 
teachers, and half were of the opinion 
that less than 50 per cent were reached 
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by the health activities. Their opinions 
regarding the number of persons 
reached in their respective counties 
ranged from the belief that only 25 
per cent of the Negro adults were 
reached to a belief that 75 per cent 
were reached by the health activities 
of the Jeanes teacher. In answer to the 
question “How many of the Negro 


(1) home and family life, (2) making 
a living, (3) education, and (4) illit- 
eracy. Data on the other 13 states were 
collected and interpreted in the same 
manner as for North Carolina. 

Table III will provide the data for 
the evaluation of the program by the 
Extension Service. From the annual 
statistical reports of the county exten- 


TABLE II 


JEANES TEACHERS AND COUNTY EXTENSION 


WORKERS IN FOURTEEN SOUTHERN STATES 








JEANES TEACHERS 


EXTENSION WORKERS 















































Estimated Number of Negro Workers 
R Home Needed in Proportion to Population as 
Num- | Num- - Agricultural Demon- Compared to White Workers 
State ber of | ber of | Num- Agents stration 
Coun- | Coun- | ber of Agents Agricultural Home Demonstra- 
tiesin | ties | Jeanes Agents tion Agents 
= ae Add dd 
State | vi i- Addi- 
Negro| White} Negro} White x. a oe tional on tional 
— Needed - Needed 
1 2 3 4 5 6 r 8 9 10 1l 12 
Alabama 67 49 51 41 150 35 108 83 42 60 25 
Arkansas 75 9 8 12 85 18 87 31 19 32 14 
Florida 67 24 24 10 68 11 47 25 15 17 
Georgia 159 67 64 38 165 29 28 87 49 76 47 
Kentucky 120 5 5 5 143 5 0 2 0 
Louisiana 64 36 31 14 93 11 97 75 61 79 68 
Mississippi 82 62 56 31 164 45 202 171 109 
North Carolina | 100 42 40 42 177 26 36 71 29 56 30 
Oklahoma 77 15 15 10 83 10 90 5 —_ a 
South Carolina 46 36 36 21 70 15 62 81 60 72 57 
Tennessee 95 33 28 11 175 10 91 25 14 13 3 
Texas 254 30 26 55 273 44 230 52 _ 44 _ 
Virginia 100 60 65 29 141 12 51 22 32 20 
Maryland 23 a — 2 32 3 24 5 5 2 
West Virginia 55 = — 3 51 3 39 0 — 0 _ 
Total 1,384 | 473 | 449 | 324 [1,870 | 274 |1,384 | 800 | 487 | 543 336 














adults reached in your county were 
actually changed in attitudes towards 
health and health habits?” half of the 
Jeanes teachers felt that more than 
75 per cent of the number of adults 
reached in the respective counties in 
the state were actually changed in 
habits and attitudes, and half felt that 
less than 75 per cent were changed. 
Their opinion of the percentage of 
adults in the respective counties in the 
state actually changed in habits and 
attitudes ranged from 40 per cent to 
85 per cent. Similar data for North 
Carolina were collected in the field of 


sion workers data has been summar- 
ized the percentage of farms and 
homes reached by the Extension work- 
ers and the number of farms and 
homes reached for the first time that 
year. 


Apuut EpucaTion ACTIVITIES AND 
PROCEDURES IN FOURTEEN 
SOUTHERN STATES 


This part of the report will give, 
first an over-all picture of adult edu- 
cation activities by Extension workers 
and Jeanes teachers as inferred from 
study of data from the Agricultural 
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Department and the questionnaires. 


The over-all picture will be followed by 
a description of several states which 
will give an idea of work in all 14 of 
the states. 

Adult education by the Extension 
Service in each of the 14 states has a 
great similarity in policies and prac- 
tice if not in quality of work because 
the entire program is centralized or 
organized by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture even though adaptations 
are made to local needs and situations. 
This will be apparent in the descrip- 
tion of several states. In like manner 
the general nature of adult education 
by the Jeanes teachers is the same in 
the various states. The variation in 
quality, however, in the work of the 
Jeanes teacher may be expected to be 
greater than that of the Extension 
Service because all school officials are 
not equally sold on community 
schools, and on educational activities 
which make for better living rather 
than merely for conventional aca- 
demic knowledge. Nevertheless, the 
Jeanes teachers in some states such as 
Alabama, Georgia, Texas, Tennessee 
and Virginia have been guided into 
coordinated community action by 
community surveys initiated by state 
departments as an introductory phase 
of curriculum improvement. 

Although the 100 questionnaire re- 
plies from the Jeanes teachers consti- 
tute a very small sampling of the 449 
Jeanes teachers, even this small num- 
ber of respondents indicates an aware- 
ness on the part of a few Jeanes teach- 
ers of the meaning of adult education 
and the need for it. To these 100 
Jeanes teachers, adult education func- 
tions as coordinated community action 
radiating from the community school 


as a center, and helping adults, out-of- 
school youth and children on problems 
of health, making a living, recreation 
and home making. Comparatively few 
of the 100 Jeanes teachers, however, 
have carried on formal activities in 
illiteracy eradication, and none of the 
extension workers makes any special 
mention of illiteracy eradication. In 
all five fields of activities—health, 
home, and family living, making a 
living, education, and illiteracy eradi- 
cation, the Jeanes teachers have co- 
operated with the local doctors, den- 
tists, ministers, the state and Federal 
agencies, and the Extension service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
The more exact nature of the proce- 
dures and activities in both extension 
work and Jeanes work is seen in the 
following accounts of adult education 
in 1944 in certain selected states: 
Extension Workers in Alabama.—In 
common with the agents in all states 
the agents in Alabama carried on proj- 
ect activities in (1) live-at-home pro- 
gram based on soil, home and livestock 
improvement, better land use, and 
community activities, and (2) a nutri- 
tion and health program including 
demonstrations in food selection and 
meal planning with both men and 
women participating. These project 
activities involved (1) food preserva- 
tion, (2) home dairying, (3) home 
production of family food supply by 
means of home gardens and poultry 
raising, (4) home management and 
family economics for home safety, 
storage space, repair and care of 
household equipment, and (5) a cloth- 
ing program with result-demonstra- 
tions in making of house dresses and 
children’s clothes. Again in common 
with other states Alabama used meth- 
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ods such as program-planning meet- 
ings, farm and home tours, camp and 
community outings, and achievement 
days. 

Jeanes Teachers in Alabama.—The 
Jeanes teachers emphasized the work 
of parent-teacher associations. Out- 
standing projects centered about the 
hot lunch for children accompanied by 
special training of parents in planning 
healthful diets, and in canning and 
preserving foods for the school lunch 
and for home meals. One county has 
been holding a community-service 
workshop which, through the teachers, 
is helping adults with home-making 
and care of the sick. The workshop be- 
gan with a four-day meeting for ap- 
pointing and training zone leaders and 
carried on through monthly meetings, 
home meetings, home visits, and group 
demonstrations. Already the commu- 
nity people point to wells dug, new 
ground cleared, and kitchens which 
they have remodeled. In ‘another 
county the adults met once a month. 
They chose what they wanted to do. 
Some wanted to write, some to read, 
others to figure, to can, or to beautify 
their homes. The teachers helped them 
to do the chosen job. As a result of 
this project more farmers are able to 
figure their incomes, more food has 
been canned, and homes have become 
more livable. 

Extension Workers in Georgia.— 
Special emphasis in Georgia was 
placed on bee raising; on first aid 
instruction to 280 families; on health 
clinics which 15,000 individuals at- 
tended; on home industries in which 
700 individuals made rugs, quilts, and 
baskets for increasing family income; 
on cooperative buying of seeds, food, 
clothing, and household furnishings; 


on establishment of community rest- 
rooms in 60 or more rural communi- 
ties; and on the improvement of home 
recreation by 3,979 families and com- 


munity recreation by 449 communi- - 


ties. 

Jeanes Teachers in Georgia.—In one 
county in which a health program was 
being carried on by all teachers, the 
Jeanes teacher stated that parents had 
been educated to a level where 250 
parents and 900 children were volun- 
tarily immunized for typhoid, small- 
pox, diphtheria, and whooping cough. 
Another Jeanes teacher had a group of 
adults work on individual projects 
having to do with diets, and a live-at- 
home program. She and the teacher 
supervised each project twice a month 
and held a general conference at the 
end of each month. Several families 
canned enough food stuffs for the year 
around. A teacher emphasized with 
adults the planning of balanced meals 
and still another attempted to interest 
her children and their parents in 
budgeting. The latter found that many 
parents could read and write about 
third-grade level, and that they were 
very much interested in figuring. She 
had leaders and consultants visit the 
homes in which individuals were work- 
ing out their budgets. The project has 
already resulted in fewer people seek- 
ing loans, and more people saving 
money for homes and live stock. A 
community united in planning and 
building a log cabin school, and can- 
ning building, and a lunch room. The 
interest of the parents in education 
in this community has been a great 
factor in raising the enrollment from 
80 to 160 in one school. In the project 
the trustees and the P.T.A. members 
met as a county-wide council once a 
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month at the court house. They 
worked on sanitary projects, such as 
promoting the building of sanitary 
toilets, and they carried on immuniza- 
tion campaigns. The adults in another 
county organized for production. The 
women made beautiful patch work 
quilts and the men increased the rais- 
ing of poultry, hogs, cattle, and vege- 
tables. They established a canning 
plant for the county where surplus 
food was canned, dehydrated, or 
frozen, They carried out this project 
by planning-conferences, by the or- 
ganization of clubs in each commu- 
nity, and b ya county-wide fair, a ham 
show, and a community center. They 
have recreation once a week. They 
have also increased the production of 
poultry, cattle, hogs, and vegetables. 

Extension Workers in Louisiana.— 
The agents in Louisiana use the same 
type of projects and the same methods 
as in the other states. The outstanding 
organization mentioned by the agents 
is the Self-help League with a mem- 
bership of 2,156 men and 1,764 women. 
In the clothing, family economics, par- 
ent education, and community life 
phases of the Extension Service, work 
was done on home management and 
family economics in 34 counties with 
24 leaders; on clothing and textiles in 
114 communities with 260 local lead- 
ers. 

Jeanes Teachers in Louisiana.—In 
Louisiana one particular county was 
discovered which had very poor homes, 
unsanitary surroundings, few gardens, 
poultry, and stock, as well as a poor 
health program. The superintendent 
invited white and Negro citizens to a 
community meeting. The State Health 
Officer and nurses taught the teachers 
who in turn went home and taught 


the adults of their respective com- 
munities. The teachers and the Jeanes 
teacher arranged for clinics for vene- 
real disease and for community meet- 
ings in home and community hygiene. 
From the teachers’ reports submitted 
by one Louisiana Jeanes teacher, three 
families in one community have al- 
ready removed wooden shutters and 
put in glass windows, three have 
bought screens for their homes, six 
have dug wells with concrete curbs, 
two-thirds of the homes have made 
improvements, the community people 
have repaired and white-washed the 
school inside and out and have painted 
the church. Twenty-seven adults have 
cleaned yards, sixty are planning gar- 
dens and nine have built sanitary 
toilets. Although in one parish a 
Supervisor of Negro Education states 
that the parish offers no adult program 
of education, in a nearby parish a 
Jeanes teacher describes a community 
project on health and nutrition with 
health committees formed, and demon- 
strations given on preparing meals, on 
dishwashing, and on canning. As a 
result diets have changed, personal 
appearance has improved, and people 
have stopped attending meetings in 
their work clothes. 

Extension Workers in Mississippi. 
Because of the low salaries paid Ne- 
gro home demonstration agents in 
some counties, and the heavy expense 
incurred in putting over a successful 
program, agents were unable to carry 
on all the extension activities. In a 
number of counties they did, however, 
place stress on leading the people to 
screen their homes, oil stagnant water, 
build sanitary toilets, make rugs, 
quilts, shuck articles, and other handi- 
craft, and to attend clinics for treat- 
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ment of venereal disease. In their pro- 
grams the home and farm demonstra- 
tion agents cooperated with the local 
ministers, the Jeanes teachers, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economies, the soil 
conservation agency, and the rural 
electrification agency. 

The agents set up twenty-five small 
cooperatives for producing and selling 
poultry and eggs on a community and 
neighborhood basis. They held fifty 
programs and meetings to work on the 
problems of marketing surplus prod- 
ucts and to stimulate community and 
neighborhood organizations for mar- 
keting and producing. The county 
agents carried on community planning 
with the people in 12 home demonstra- 
tion encampments. 

Jeanes Teachers in Mississippi.— 
Teachers in one county surveyed the 
community needs and they and the 
people found that a sanitary water 
supply and sanitary toilets were ur- 
gently needed. They enlisted the co- 
operation of adults in a three-year 
campaign for sanitary water supply. 
At the close of the three years, half 
the schools and many homes had 
toilets and a sanitary water supply. 
The teachers, trustees, and leading 
citizens discussed the needs of the 
community and set up an organiza- 
tion and methods of procedure. Other 
projects emphasized hot lunches, and 
work with adults to get them to plant 
and can enough food for home and 
school. According to the teacher can- 
neries have been established in several 
counties by the adults. The obstacles 
mentioned in the way of adult educa- 
tion in the form of coordinated com- 
munity action in Mississippi are poor 
salaries, the number of share-croppers, 
and poor economic status. 








In the state agent’s judgment in the 
area of health and nutrition only 25% 
of the adults have been reached in the 
activities and only one-half of these 
have been changed in habits and atti- 
tudes. In problems of schooling and 
education half of the people have been 
reached, and only half of these have 
actually been changed. Only 25% of 
the Negro adults have been reached 
by the Jeanes teachers on problems of 
adult illiteracy, and although about 
50% have been reached on problems 
of making a living, of those reached 
only have actually been changed. 

Virginia.—The activities and meth- 
ods of Extension Service are like those 
of the preceding states. A description 
of a county-wide League in one county 
with its five-point program of better 
health, better homes, better farming, 
and better business, mentions that the 
excellent work of the League is due 
in large part to (1) the fine piece of 
organizational work and _ leadership 
development in each community by 
the Jeanes supervisor, (2) the untiring 
efforts of the teachers in six elemen- 
tary schools, (3) the wholehearted co- 
operation of principal and teachers of 
the regional high school, and (4) the 
vision and understanding of the coun- 
ty Superintendents of Schools. 

Another project by a Jeanes teacher 
in Virginia brought to a Parent 
Teacher organization (1) a civic pro- 
gram to discuss voting and political 
questions, (2) a community glee club, 
(3) a home-makers’ club, and (4) a 
dramatic club. 

In the judgment of the Supervisor 
and Assistant Supervisor of Negro 
Education 25 per cent of the Negro 
adults are reached by activities re- 
lated to health and nutrition as car- 
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ried on by the Jeanes teachers. One 
half of those reached are changed in 
their habits and attitudes. Only 25 
per cent are reached in activities con- 
cerned with making a living and only 
one-fourth of these are changed in 
habits and attitudes. Seventy-five per 
cent are reached by activities related 
to better schools and education and 
one-half of these are changed in habits 
and attitudes. 


EVALUATION OF THE ADULT WoRK 
AMONG NEGROES 


The Extension Programs.—The Ex- 
tension Program is like the educa- 
tional program of the Army in that it 
owes whatever success it has had to 
(1) its functional and realistic ap- 
proach to the needs of the adults it 
serves, and (2) its direct attack upon 
immediate and real problems. It is 
superior to the educational program 
of the Army in that its chances are 
greater for studying in natural set- 
tings and in actual situations, prob- 
lems the solution of which will lead to 
higher living standards, increased in- 
come, and a better life. 

The Cooperative Extension Service 
has been the most important single 
development in the history of adult 
education in America, largely because 
it has an excellent program for im- 
proving the judgment of the extension 
worker as to the effectiveness of his 
work, Its administrators claim that it 
is constantly devising fairly reliable, 
valid, simple, and workable methods 
by which it can collect and record 
evidence of changes in behavior, atti- 
tudes, knowledge and skills. It tries to 
keep an extension worker constantly 
on the alert for (1) failure of his 
technique and programs to get. results, 


and (2) readjustments in procedures 
so that the program will get results. 

As excellent as the work of the Ex- 
tension Service has been, the results 
or outcomes have not squared fully 
with the objectives. Accomplishment 
has taken place, however, as is indi- 
cated by Table III, which shows that 
352,799 farm families on 497,089 farms 
were influenced by some phase of the 
extension programs and made changes 
in practices as a result of the program. 
Impressive as are the figures the 
change may have been superficial— 
raising a brood of chickens for a few 
months, screening a house and later 
letting the screen fall out, painting a 
house once and never again, ete. Fur- 
thermore, the emphasis may have been 
on devices specifics, tricks of the trade 
as ends in themselves without success- 
fully tying them up with the large 
problems of health education and fam- 
ily life. The authorities themselves, in 
the Extension Service, in evaluating 
their work say, “The simple elemen- 
tary subjects—food preservation and 
preparation, home furnishings, and 
clothing—which up to now have re- 
ceived greatest emphasis, should be 
related to the broader subjects of 
health, family welfare and community 
life.” 

The Jeanes Program.—The aims of 
the Jeanes teacher in adult education 
are less clearly and specifically defined 
than those of the Extension Service 
program. It is only within recent years 
that people have believed that the suc- 
cess of the public school system de- 
pends upon its service to the whole 
community—adults along with the 
children. The public has not yet fully 
realized that changes in social and eco- 
nomic life have and are affecting the 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF EXTENSION INFLUENCE IN 1943 AS REPORTED BY NEGRO EXTENSION AGENTS 
1 2 3 4 5 ee 
Number Total 
Total Number of | Per cent | Number of | farm homes | Number number 
number of | {@rms where | of farms | farms in where farms homes] __ different. 
tireantn chang on column 3 changed in column 5 | farm families 
State county practices which reached practices reached influenced 
(1940 resulted changes this year j|resultedfrom| this year by some 
Cuan from were for the home de- for the phase of 
program made first time monstration first time extension ys 
program program 
Virginia 25 ,603 14,457 56 2,713 4,320 1,249 20,229 P 
North Carolina |  42)253 23 }369 55 7,411 14,709 3,478 27/212 th 
South Carolina | 41,697 11,008 26 3,480 10,788 ,031 21,112 
Georgia 25,301 12854 51 4,033 8/910 23548 a 
Florida 7,424 3,432 46 1 1,377 449 5,357 
Alabama 64, 130 39,237 67 7,397 39,888 8,365 46 | 954 
Mississippi 127 | 087 54,665 43 13/471 49871 20; 253 76,161 
‘Tennessee 18,091 11,233 62 , 876 892 14,276 } 
Kentucky 1,227 75 321 514 196 1,498 i 
Arkansas 49/372 28 ,635 58 9,044 19,770 5,076 34,163 e 
Louisiana 48 ,726 24,685 50 10,323 16,250 8,782 35,394 ' 
Oklahoma 5,931 4,782 80 4,847 511 5,490 
Texas 40,247 35, 067 87 6,644 30,455 5,820 44 845 a 
Total 497 ,089 264 ,331 | 67 ,702 204,575 60 ,650 352,799 n 
n 
Ne d 
responsibility of the school. The Jeanes teachers and home and farm Dp 
Jeanes teachers are aware of the need demonstration agents—a coorganiza- s 
of the Negro adults in rural sections tion of their work; (3) a closer rela- h 
for money, better health, housing, tion with minister, local welfare and r 
recreation, more effective management health agencies in addition to the g 
of money and time, better education present emphasis on cooperatives by . 
and better recreation. Yet the Jeanes extension workers; (4) increased use a 
teachers, the teachers, and the admin- of audio-visual aids; (5) special state ‘ 
istrators and supervisors have failed adult-education programs which will b 
to grasp fully the implication of these place emphasis on adult illiteracy f 
needs for the schools, The findings of _ eradication, as this study reveals few " 
this study show though, that the systematic efforts on this phase of t 
Jeanes teachers are accepting the adult education by Extension Work- | 
broader conception of the responsibili- ers and Jeanes teachers; and last but t 
ties of the school and they and their most important (6) an excellent ele- { 
teachers are concerned with the well mentary school system in all 14 of the i 
being of the whole community. The _ states included in this study. ‘ 
greatest value, however, lies in the The preceding recommendations ] 
future program now that they are _ form an essential part in a long-range : 
aware of the new curriculum which program. An immediate step, however, | 
extends opportunities to children, which must be taken by Jeanes Teach- , 
youth and adults. ers and Extension Workers is to co- ‘ 
The recommendations drawn from operate fully with Federal, State, and ‘ 
the findings of this study are obvious: local agencies in coordinating com- } 
(1) First, more and better trained and munity services for veterans and in ‘ 
better paid workers in extension serv- employing with veterans better and 
ice and more and better Jeanes teach- more effective techniques of adult edu- 
ers; (2) a closer relationship between cation. 
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Cuapter IX 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
AMONG NEGROES IN AGRICULTURE* 


Gites A. HusBert 


The ultimate problem of production is the 


production of human beings. To this end 
the production of goods is intermediate and 


auzilary—John Dewey. 


There has been no essential place 
in southern plantation culture for edu- 
cation other than what W. W. Alex- 
ander has called “a set of inherited 
motions.” A man and his family 
needed only to know the annual and 
daily routine of cotton cultivation and 
plantation decorum. This involved the 
simple rudiments of plowing, planting, 
hoeing and harvesting of cotton and 
corn as this had been practiced for 
generations. It included when to apply 
at the commissary for the “furnish” 
and the annual reckoning of the 
amount of provisions to be advanced 
by the landlord for the support of the 
family during the cropping season. 
The plantation tenant knew that at 
the end of harvest he must deliver all 
his produce to the landlord from which 
he was supposed to receive his cus- 
tomary share less the amount of his 
indebtedness for the “furnish” and 
one-half the cost of seed and fertilizer. 
He learned that he must respect and 
obey the decisions and judgment of 
his landlord, or his landlord’s repre- 
sentatives, explicitly, as to his work 
responsibilities and his business and 
social relationships with the landlord, 
his fellow sharecroppers and the out- 


* Many of the materials used in this paper are 
unpublished, typed or mimeographed materials se- 
cured by direct contact with various action agen- 
cies of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


#1 


side world. This was most of what the 
plantation tenant or sharecropper 
needed to know. 

With the coming of public educa- 
tion, a concession has been made to 
the three R’s so that one might learn 
to read, write and figure a little— 
just enough to make plantation ad- 
ministration a bit easier. The rudi- 
ments of health. education were ac- 
ceptable as this reduced the amount of 
sickness and disease which was ex- 
pensive to plantation operation and 
provided healthy workers. This was 
not, however, translated into an im- 
proved dietary pattern to any sig- 
nificant degree. Anything in advance 
of or at variance with this general 
pattern was not only considered un- 
necessary but definitely objectionable. 

A careful oversight has been main- 
tained so that schools do not teach too 
much. Agricultural education has been 
limited to that thought necessary for 
the improvement of the worker’s con- 
tribution to the plantation route. The 
agriculture extension workers and vo- 
cational agricultural teachers have 
met this restriction on their teaching 
activities generally in the plantation 
areas of the South. It is only where 
the plantation has subsided and where 
some Negro land ownership has de- 
veloped that censorship of educational 
activities among rural Negroes has 
been relaxed enough even to begin the 
training of people for life in a democ- 
racy. Even here it is closely watched. 
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It is with this background of un- 
freedom that any program of adult 
education among Negroes in Southern 
agriculture must reckon. The means 
of achieving the goal of producing citi- 
zens for democracy must attack this 
system of impediments. As John 
Dewey has put it: “The means have 
to be implemented by a social- 
economic system that establishes and 
uses the means for production of free 
human beings associating with one an- 
other on terms of equality. Then and 
only then will these means be an inte- 
gral part of the end, not frustrated 
and self-defeating—bringing new evils 
and generating new problems.” 


SoME Recent DEVELOPMENTS 


It is not surprising, then, that some 
of the major developments in educa- 
tion among adults, which have reached 
agricultural Negroes, have arisen in 
connection with programs’ which 
served to disrupt the prevailing pat- 
terns of economic relationships or 
which have served to replace the pre- 
vailing system with new relationships 
after the former had broken down. 
These have occurred in connection 
with New Deal agencies set-up during 
the depression years to bolster and to 
renovate a faltering national agricul- 
ture and particularly so in the Na- 
tion’s “Economic Problem Number 1” 
—the Old South. We may point to 
three major instruments of an educa- 
tional nature which were introduced 
to Negro farmers and their families for 
the first time, on anything like a wide 
scale, during the 1930’s. 

The first is the keeping of records 
and organized planning of farm and 
home activities. In the South this is 
an innovation—a long step forward. 


Under the plantation regime and with 
credit merchant financing, only the 
landlord and the storekeeper kept 
records. For a tenant to keep his own 
records and present them in an ac- 
counting would be taken as unbridled 
insolence or rebellion. Such a tenant 
would be subject to severe reprimand 
or even bodily abuse. The full respon- 
sibility for management, planning of 
production and farm expenditures, and 
the recording of receipts was entirely 
the landlord’s. In this the tenant had 
no part. 

A second innovation was the provi- 
sion for expert and sympathetic guid- 
ance for farm families in the planning 
of farm and home activities. This was 
developed primarily by the Farm 
Security Administration in connection 
with its financial assistance and its 
efforts to help farm families to obtain 
agricultural and financial independ- 
ence. 

The third development was the en- 
couragement and organization of 
neighborhood and community discus- 
sion or action groups wherein farm 
families learn to grapple with their 
mutual problems and work out means 
of solving them in cooperation with 
each other. Various forms of this ap- 
proach have been stimulated in con- 
nection with the soil conservation pro- 
gram, in the organization of local as- 
sociations through which financial as- 
sistance is gained from the Farm 
Credit Administration and in connec- 
tion with FSA’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Farm Recorp Books AND PLANS 


Probably the first major step in 
the direction of the keeping of records 
and planning of production came as a 
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necessary accompaniment to the AAA 
crop control program, and later in 
connection with the subsidy program 
for encouraging soil conserving and 
improving crops and practices. In or- 
der to determine the base for crop 
reduction, the amount of land to be 
planted in certain certified crops and 
to calculate the subsidy payments due, 
somebody had to keep some records 
and do some planning with regard to 
each farm. 

Of course, many farmers were not 
able to do this at the outset. In many 
cases, tenants relied upon the land- 
lords to keep these records also. But 
again many farmers, tenants and own- 
ers, had to learn to keep some sort of 
orderly records and make some plans. 
They were guided in this by local em- 
ployees of the AAA, by county agents, 
vocational teachers and FSA super- 
visors. Forms for keeping the neces- 
sary records were drawn up and some 
member of thousands of farm families 
was taught how to use them for the 
first time. 

Similarly, record keeping and farm 
plans, of a sort, were a necessary re- 
quirement for loans advanced for pro- 
duction credit by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Here again, forms were 
prepared upon which farmers had to 
outline the production plans for the 
year and to estimate what the year’s 
activities would cost and what would 
be the expected returns. Should the 
farmer expect a renewal of his loan, 
some record had to be kept which 
showed the results of the previous 
year’s activities. Many farmers, black 
as well as white, began to look upon 
their farms as business enterprises and 
to take a business-like approach to 
their farm problems for the first time. 


The Farm Security Administration 
made farm planning and the keeping 
of records a major part of its rehabili- 
tation process. Each loan is made in 
connection with a farm and home plan 
which a local county supervisor and 
the farmer sit down and work out to- 
gether. Supervised bank accounts have 
been established so that the expendi- 
ture of loan funds is kept in line with 
the plan which the family has agreed 
to follow as part of the loan contract. 
The family must have a record book 
which is kept either by the family 
alone or with the assistance of the 
supervisor. Effort is made to get each 
family to understand the plan for pro- 
duction, for expenditures and for dis- 
posing of produce in each case. Many 
families, who have never kept records 
before, can keep their own records now 
without much assistance, and are able 
to develop their own plans for the 
year. 

Illiteracy has been a serious handi- 
cap in all of this.t In many cases chil- 
dren have been able to assist in keep- 
ing records where their parents were 
unable to do so alone. In many others 
the record has had to be kept by the 
supervisors. 

But here is progress. The families 
which, by their participation in these 
agricultural and financial programs, 
have learned to plan their activities 
and to keep records of their farm and 
home operations, have made a great 
educational stride. They have acquired 
new tools which will go a long way 


1See E. L. Kirkpatrick, Analysis of 70,000 
Rural Rehabilitation Families, U.S.D.A. Farm Se- 
curity Administration and Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Cooperative, Social Science Report No. 
IX, Washington, D.C., Agt 1938. Report shows that 
90 per cent of the heads of Negro families in 
Alabama had less than 8th grade education. In 
Arkansas, 89 per cent of Negro applicants for 
R. R. loans had not completed the 8th grade. 
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towards their being able to associate 
with others on equal terms, 


GUIDANCE WITH FINANCE 


A county extension agent once re- 
marked that the advantage which a 
Farm Security Administration super- 
visor had over him was that “that 
fellow is teaching farmers to do the 
same things we have been teaching 
all the time, but he provides a man 
the money to do the things with.” This 
is the heart of the FSA program with 
low-income farm families. The objec- 
tives of the Extension Service and FSA 
are much the same, namely: to im- 
prove farming practices, to establish 
economic farm units, to increase farm 
ownership and net worth, and to de- 
velop independence and citizenship. 
But most Negro farm families had 
no means of implementing these 
things. The only funds open to them 
were the high cost credit sources which 
financed plantations and tenancy and 
which were designed to keep the agri- 
cultural worker in a state of perpetual 
dependence.? It would be difficult to 
teach a person to drive an automobile 
when he had no automobile to drive. 
Likewise, one could not teach a farm 
family the care of pure bred livestock 
unless it had the means of acquiring 
such livestock. 

Many people have thought of the 
Farm Security Administration as pri- 
marily a financial agency. This is an 
all-too-common misconception. FSA, 
on the contrary, is primarily an edu- 
cational agency. The following quota- 
tion is pertinent: 


The Farm Security loan and the Farm Se- 
curity grant, therefore, are both aids toward 


2C. S. Johnson, et al., The Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy. Chapel Hill: U. of N.C. Press, 1935, pp. 
26-7, 


the real objective—retraining of farm fami- 
lies in improved farm and home manage- 
ment methods, which should lead to rehabili- 
tation. The assistance that Farm Security 
gives . .. and the supervision it supplies . , . 
is by far the most important part of its aid 
to rural needy farm families? 


An oft-repeated slogan among Farm 
Security people is that “the people who 
need supervision most, need the Farm 
Security Administration most.” 

This is adult education at its best. 
One has but to visit a county super- 
visor for one day in his office and ride 
with him on his tour of visits to the 
farms of the families under his guid- 
ance to realize the educational re- 
sponsibility which he shoulders. The 
myriad of problems presented to him 
by farm families, ranging from what 
and when to plant to what kind of 
medicine the baby needs, stamps him 
as teacher, advisor, banker and phi- 
losopher. To the needy farm family, 
the County Farm and Home Super- 
visors are the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration—the Government. 


NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY 
Action Groups 


The neighborhood or community 
discussion or action group has been 
used as an instrument of adult edu- 
cation in various parts of the country 
for some time. This has been especially 
true in the mid-western states. It was 
adopted in the Southern states for the 
first time on a major scale during the 
1930’s. As yet, it has not been well 
developed except in rather limited 
areas although used over a wide area 
by several agricultural agencies as a 

3Joseph Gaer, Toward Farm Security, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 

“More than 63,000 Negro farm families had 


FSA loans and supervision in 1948 (FSA Annual 
Progress Reports). 
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device for carrying certain action pro- 
grams to the people. 

Discussion or action groups (some- 
times called study or discussion clubs) 
may be of two general types. First, 
there are community (or neighbor- 
hood) groups which have come to- 
gether for a definite purpose, such as 
to organize a cooperative enterprise 
or to set up an organization of farmers 
for a specific production or marketing 
program. The second type, the negh- 
borhood action group, has been des- 
cribed as “simply groups of neighbors 
meeting together to discuss and to 
solve problems they have in common.” 
This latter type has been stimulated 
in several areas of the South in connec- 
tion with the Farm Security Admins- 
tration’s rehabilitation program. 

One example of the first type of 
community group has been that de- 
veloped in connection with the organi- 
zation of production credit associa- 
tions and credit unions. The Farm 
Credit Administration found it neces- 
sary to develop an educational pro- 
gram through which people could learn 
not only the methods of organization 
and operation of cooperative credit 
organizations but also the simple rudi- 
ments of credit transactions, the use 
of credit instruments and how to ar- 
range business activities so that loans 
could be secured and repaid. Prospec- 
tive membership groups thus became 
forums to study the means of solving 
their credit problems through organi- 
zation, 

The State of North Carolina has 
encouraged the development of rural 
credit unions for some time. With the 
establishment of the Credit Union Sec- 
tion in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion (now transferred to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation), the 


development of rural credit unions 
has been increased. Negro farmers 
have participated in this development 
in North Carolina and in Louisiana 
where several successful credit unions 
among Negro farmers are now operat- 
ing. Here the discussion group has 
been the primary means of providing 
the necessary education. 

The discussion group method has 
been used by the Soil Conservation 
Service in developing plans for group 
action in conserving and improving 
soil conditions within a given com- 
munity or local conservation district. 
The Extension Service has used the 
same technique in carrying the na- 
tional war food production program 
to thousands of famers. The vocational 
agricultural teachers in the schools 
have found this method useful in 
reaching adult members of the school 
community with their educational pro- 
gram. 

The neighborhood action groups 
sponsored by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration have been developed 
along the following principles:® 


1. The group should be a “natural” one 
consisting of families belonging to a 
neighborhood and who regard them- 
selves as neighbors. 

2. The group must select its own leaders. 

3. Groups plan their own program on the 
basis of their immediate problems. 
(FSA, FCA, Extension Service and 
other agencies then become resources 
upon which the group can call for in- 
formation, guidance and assistance.) 

4. The elected leader must be trained to 
draw upon resources either within the 
group or outside the group, in finding 
solutions. 


The administration has established 


5 Other Lights of Tyrell, Cornelius King, Farm 
Credit Administration Release, October 16, 1944. 
U.S, Farm ae my Administration, Cooperative 
Division Letter, No. 4, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 10, 1942, p. 7. 
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a program for the training of neigh- 
borhood leaders in several areas. The 
State of Arkansas has led the develop- 
ment in the South.’ Negroes have par- 
ticipated more or less normally in this 
development in this State and in cer- 
tain other special community program 
areas in the South.® 

The action which has resulted from 
group study of neighborhood problems 
has ranged from the establishment of 
local community services (such as sire 
circles, tractor groups, refrigerator 
units, etc.) to participation in larger 
community and county organizations, 
notably county purchasing and 
marketing associations. The action has 
developed often in direction of im- 
provement of community roads or the 
school or the church; or the promoting 
of coordinated production programs. 
Several cooperative stores now in op- 
eration, and in which Negroes are par- 
ticipating, had their genesis in such 
groups. 


CoNCLUSION 


Space requiremets for this paper 
have made it necessary to limit the 
discussion here to certain develop- 
ments in rural adult education deemed 
to be of greatest significance and which 
are not covered in other parts of this 
volume. The variety of educational 
services provided by the Department 
of Agriculture are myriad. Hundreds 


™Information regarding this development may 
be secured from the Farm Security Administration, 
Region VI, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

® Notably St. Helena Island, 8.C.; Center Cross, 
Va.; Denmark, Tenn.; Silver -— 7 Community, 
Sevier County, Ark., and on FSA community 
projects, 


of bulletins, pamphlets and circular 
materials are published each year as 
results of department research and 
program activities. These are chan- 
neled to the public through a wide 
variety of agencies within and without 
the Department. 

If we exclude the direct educational 
services of the Agricultural Extension 
Service and the Vocational Agri- 
cultural Instruction sponsored by the 
Office of Education, the developments 
discussed in this chapter are of major 
importance with regard to the educa- 
tion of adult Negro farmers and their 
families. They have been largely in- 
formal in nature and have occurred 
usually in connection with the finan- 
cial, production, marketing or reha- 
bilitation programs of action agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Through these developments thou- 
sands of Negro farmers, for the first 
time, have been provided educational 
means of improving their positions in 
the society of which they are a part. 
Record keeping, farm planning, finan- 
cial guidance, and education in the 
group approach to common problems 
are truly innovations in the Southern 
scene. In the dynamics of Southern 
agriculture, these developments rank 
as primary means by which the little 
farmers, black and white, can make 
the adjustments necessary to survive. 
The number of Negro farmers who will 
be able to survive depends upon the 
number who can take effective ad- 
vantage of the educational instruc- 
mentalities here described. 
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ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR NEGROES IN 
SETTLEMENT HOUSES 


INABEL B. 


This discussion of adult education 
for Negroes as provided by social set- 
tlements is not a survey nor a piece of 
comprehensive research, but is, rather, 
an effort to show by an analysis of 
programs in selected settlements, their 
potentialities as instruments of adult 
education. The specific programs pre- 
sented have not been chosen because 
they necessarily represented the high- 
est levels of achievement among those 
studied although some unusual ac- 
complishments are recorded. For the 
most part, those programs were se- 
lected which seemed, in the writer’s 
personal opinion, to be typical or to 
represent a standard within the attain- 
ment of the average. 

The settlements whose programs are 
described all serve Negroes. Some, 
as indicated, cater specifically to Ne- 
groes. Others are open both to Negro 
and white membership. Some are 
staffed entirely by Negroes, others 
have mixed staffs of both professionals 
and volunteers. 

The concern of social settlements 
with educational needs of adults is 
coexistent with the settlement move- 
ment itself. Arnold Toynbee, pioneer- 
ing in what became the settlement 
movement in England, had in mind 
the usefulness to the educationally 
underprivileged of university exten- 
sion programs with which he was as- 
sociated, Canon Barnett, another 
pioneer in the English movement, es- 
tablished the Tower Hamlets Branch 


LInpDsaYy 


of London University Extension So- 
ciety in 1877. In addition to setting 
up these programs of adult education 
as instruments for the extension of 
university teaching, these men and 
those who followed in their footsteps, 
acted upon the principle of teaching 
by example and urged young uni- 
versity students to take up residence 
in the settlements. This was in order 
to stimulate, by neighborly association 
with university students, the intellec- 
tual and academic development of the 
deprived persons living in the slum 
areas chosen for location of the settle- 
ments. 

The beginnings of the settlement 
movement in America were primarily 
more social than educational but were 
marked to a considerable extent by 
the same characteristic concern with 
education of adults. Stanton Coit, in- 
spired by previous brief residence in 
London’s Toynbee Hall, undertook the 
first American experiment in 1886. 
That year, in New York City, he be- 
gan a significant effort to supply moral 
and educational stimulus to disinte- 
grating family life in a lower East side 
neighborhood. This “Neighborhood 
Guild” later, in 1892, became Uni- 
versity Settlement and has continued 
to be a positive factor in the com- 
munity life since that time. Another 
early settlement founded in New York 
City under the leadership of university 
women from several Eastern women’s 
colleges opened its doors in October 
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1889. Established primarily for girls 
and women, it soon had to provide also 
for boys in the neighborhood. The 
same concern for the inequalities and 
burdens of economically underprivi- 
leged groups in the population moti- 
vated other young college women to 
action in the midwest. Hull House 
was established in January 1889 by 
Jane Addams and Ellen Gates Starr. 
From the first, in these settlements 
adult education took form through the 
study of art, literature and science. 

In addition to Hull House’s program 
of teaching English to immigrants, this 
settlement, in 1890, established a sum- 
mer school for continuation and ex- 
pansion of its educational program. 
This effort, conducted jointly by Hull 
House and Rockford College, con- 
tinued for about ten years or until 
facilities for university classes for 
adults were made available in the city 
of Chicago under other sponsorship.* 

Fifty-seven settlements opened their 
doors during the years 1885-1895.” Al- 
though their earliest concern was to 
offer help in equipping immigrants to 
function adequately as American citi- 
zens, it was not long before the needs 
of other underprivileged groups re- 
ceived attention. In the Northern 
centers, doors were early opened to 
Negroes. Their problems of adjustment 
to urban industrialized communities 
were almost if not entirely as great as 
those of the foreign-born who travelled 
the high seas to land on American 
shores, Settlements along with other 
agencies began formulating programs 
to meet the demonstrated social needs 


1 Handbook of Adult Education. New York: 
snaeee Association for Adult Education, 1934, 
p. 203. 

7 Arthur Woods and Albert J. Kennedy, The 
Settlement Horizon. New York: Russell-Sage 
Foundation, 1922. p. 49. 


of the Negro migrants. Classes in Eng- 
lish for this groups were as useful a 
tool as similar offerings to immigrants. 

The programs of _ settlements 

founded to serve Negroes have long 
included attention to the inadequate 
preparations of large proportions of 
the race to earn their living and other- 
wise achieve the personal satisfaction 
of self-directed lives. Any educational 
program for adults is built upon the 
desire to fill in gaps in the learners’ 
lives. These gaps are always social as 
well as academic hence the education 
of adults is a social as well as an in- 
tellectual process. Its goal, then, must 
be help in arriving at a more harmoni- 
ous adjustment of the individual’s life 
to the world about him. The unique 
problems and greater difficulties of the 
Negro in becoming socially adjusted 
provide a well-founded basis for adult 
education programs directed specifi- 
cally toward their needs. Further spe- 
cial efforts in behalf of the group are 
justified by a competent student of the 
subject on the grounds that nearly 
three-fourths of Negro children never 
get beyond the fourth grade; that the 
quality of education available to the 
group is frequently substandard; and 
that illiteracy is extensive.’ 

The National Federation of Settle- 
ments, organized in 1911, attempts to 
bring together the results of experi- 
ences in various local settlements and 
out of this pool of information to pro- 
vide direction to local programs for 
improvement in the life of the neigh- 
borhoods served. Always concerned 
with increasing capacity to function as 
adequate citizens, the National Fed- 


3Ira deA. Reid, Adult Education Among Ne- 
groes. Washington: Associates in Negro Folk 
Education, 1936. p. 12. 
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eration has from the first been con- 
cerned both with adult education and 
services to minority groups. Recently, 
war-born tensions in many communi- 
ties, especially the large industrial 
centers of the North and West with 
their new populations of both South- 
ern whites and Southern Negroes, have 
stimulated the Federation to new ac- 
tivity in the area of education for 
tolerance, understanding and appre- 
ciation of new neighbors for each 
other. To this end, the Federation has 
added to its standing committees, one 
on Interracial and Intercultural Re- 
lations. Through its efforts local settle- 
ments in changing communities have 
been encouraged to add Negro staff 
members to work along with others 
in service to all, regardless of race. 

In addition to sharpening in many 
the urge to hasten the realization of 
democracy, the war has focused at- 
tention on other needs of concern to 
adult education. Tae need for full 
employment and genuine integration 
into industry demand preparation of a 
kind not always available to this 
group. The shortened work week, on 
its way to becoming reality before the 
war, will probably become an accom- 
plished fact after the war. The re- 
sulting increased leisure will create 
a need for constructive ways to use 
it and these can be supplied through 
programs both social and educational 
in the settlements. Together, these 
have combined to effectuate the Na- 
tional Federation’s aim to provide 
means for Negroes to achieve these and 
other goals of adult education. 

The national staff offers consulta- 
tion, field service and demonstrations 
besides conducting experiments of its 
own and in these ways gives leader- 


ships to local groups desirous of ac- 
complishing practical programs of 
benefit to many. 

However, not all of the leadership 
in Negro adult education programs 
stems from the National Federation. 
Most settlements for Negroes are 
found in Northern industrial com- 
munities where the migration of Ne- 
groes from rural Southern agricultural 
communities has precipitated prob- 
lems of adjustment.* These settlements 
consistently concern themselves with 
attempts to help adult Negroes of a 
given community to overcome the spe- 
cial handicaps which, over and above 
the basic purposes of adult education 
in general, provide legitimate consid- 
eration. These programs are based on 
a realization of the dual purpose to be 
served in education for the adult Ne- 
gro. As aptly stated in a recent study 
of adult education, “Education, for 
the adult Negro, has to follow two 
different but converging lines. One is 
the usual one, for any adult group, 
namely, that of both vocational and 
broad cultural training. The Negro, 
however, has unhappily to follow a 
second one, that of intelligent and 
understanding racial adjustment.’”® 

Negro leaders have long acknowl- 
edged this dual need and attempted to 
meet it. On the other hand, settlements 
under white leadership even though 
open to Negroes, seem to have re- 
mained predominantly occupied with 
programs of Americanization for the 
foreign-born. In a 1936 report of 87 
settlement-sponsored adult education 
programs, only two settlements in 
Cleveland and three in Philadelphia 

* Woods and Kennedy. op. cit., p. 336. 

5 James Truslow Adams. Frontiers of American 


aor New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
p. 
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specifically mentioned activities in- 
volving Negroes while practically all 
described classes in citizenship, Eng- 
lish or Americanization.® That there 
were others in the total group attempt- 
ing to provide for Negroes is beyond 
doubt, however, since several addi- 
tional ones were known to serve Ne- 
gro groups almost exclusively though 
no mention is made of it. 

Current programs of adult educa- 
tion sponsored primarily for the bene- 
fit of Negro groups form a substantial 
part of the activities of settlements 
under both Negro and white leader- 
ship. A few programs described will 
serve to show varying emphases on the 
vocational, cultural and_ interracial 
education themes. 

One of the settlements under Negro 
leadership which offers extensive adult 
education programs is Flanner House 
in Indianapolis. Based on the belief 
that the first requirement for urban 
living is training, Flanner House has 
throughout its 47 years, devoted a 
large part of its program to facilities 
for this. In its 1944 Annual report, 
the adult education program is justi- 
fied in this altogether reasonable man- 
ner, “The rural family coming into the 
city has perhaps never seen an elec- 
tric iron, or an electric washing ma- 
chine. How could a member of this 
family get a job in a modern laundry? 
The answer is that, without training, 
it would be almost impossible.” 

An estimated 1,975 adults partici- 
pated during the year in the clubs, 
classes, and other group activities of 
this settlement, Activities range from 
canning classes and furniture remodel- 
ing to cooperative projects including 


* Lillie M. Peck in Handbook of Adult Educa- 
tion in the United States. New York: American 


Association for Adult Education, 1936. pp. 245-56, 


a small grocery store which started 
as a “Buying Club” and a “Coopera- 
tive Credit Union.” Civic League art 
exhibits and forum series indicate seri- 
ous efforts to prepare for intelligent 
participation in community affairs. 
Another impressive feature of the 
Flanner House program is the series of 
special training projects, described as 
“Work Shops,” to prepare volunteers 
for leadership in the community. 
Perhaps a clue to future recognition 
of the need for constructive planning 
of leisure time activities for the aged 
is offered in the club program for in- 
dividuals 65 and over conducted by 
the Robert Gould Shaw House in Bos- 
ton. Two clubs for women in this age 
group have programs of dramatic, so- 
cial and educational activities while 
another club described as the “Pipe 
Club” provides similar outlets for older 
men. Foreign languages, music, sewing, 
home-making and health education 
form the core of other adult club pro- 
grams. The seriousness with which this 
settlement’s constituency is_ en- 
couraged to regard its responsibilities 
for government is shown in the in- 
clusion of the word “civic” in the 
description of activity of approxi- 
mately a third of the adult clubs. 
There is reported attendance of more 
than 6,000 during a year at the ac- 
tivities of nineteen adult groups. 
More typical of settlements under 
Negro leadership is the program of 
Northwest Settlement House in Wash- 
ington where four women’s groups, 
with an approximate enrollment of 
fifty, devote weekly or monthly meet- 
ings to all phases of home-making. 
These activities are supplemented 
from time to time by lectures and spe- 
cial projects such as a study of the 
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incidence of tuberculosis in a selected 
census tract. This settlement, as the 
majority of others, has excellent 
leadership and is aware of the needs 


of its community for more extensive 


services but is handicapped by limited 
staff and facilities. 

There seems to be growing emphasis 
in those Negro settlements having 
white leadership, on education for 
democratic living. 

Abraham Lincoln Centre in Chicago 
is located, roughly, between Negro 
and white neighborhoods. Centrary to 
the areas served by most settlments, 
the population is not made up of the 
extremely underprivileged. The direc- 
tor of the Centre early adopted a 
policy of fostering interracial under- 
standing by limiting membership in all 
activities to approximately equal rep- 
resentation of colored and white. How- 
ever, Chicago’s general population 
shifting has continued to such an ex- 
tent that present insistence upon an 
exactly divided membership would be 
artificial. About ninety per cent of 
Lincoln Centre’s clientele is now Ne- 
gro, but the use of mixed staff and 
mixed residents remains a part of its 
policy. More than 500 adults of both 
races participate regularly in the pro- 
gram, All adult groups are open to 
both men and women and consist of 
clubs for the study of English, vo- 
cational techniques, an extensive cul- 
tural arts program and other educa- 
tional activities. One of the cultural 
activities enjoyed by the entire city 
is the Lincoln Centre’s annual concert 
series, in which two artists are pre- 
sented at each event. A “Friday For- 
um” is used to present speakers es- 
pecially competent in particular fields 
of specialization. The bi-racial pattern 


is observed in these undertakings. 
Karamu House in Cleveland, also 
under white leadership, approaches the 
problem of education for democratic 
living in a somewhat different way. Its 
announced purpose is the “more com- 
plete functioning of . . . the American 
Negro in the life of[the] community 
and [the] nation as a whole . . . to pro- 
vide experience, educational and cul- 
tural, which shall build for intelligent 
leadership and provide a way of par- 
ticipating in and contributing to the 
cultural life of the nation; for the 
readier reception of the Negro’s cul- 
tural contribution on the part of the 
major white group.” This is attempted 
through four avenues, namely the 
theatre, music, the dance, and crea- 
tive arts. Important in the program 
is the realization that success in these 
areas is dependent upon the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to function as a 
“whole citizen” in his community. The 
adult education programs are the ac- 
cepted tools with which this capacity 
is developed. Since 1932, at the height 
of unemployment, mens’ clubs have 
been used as educational instruments 
for Negro men. Activities of the first 
group extended from craft work to 
study groups in economics and Negro 
history. A men’s forum club, meeting 
weekly, has led to intelligent and econ- 
structive action on questions of social 
importance, such as participation in 
the first National Negro Congress, 
submitting to Federal authorities in- 
formation regarding local rents and 
housing conditions mong Negroes and 
attempts to remedy inadequate rec- 
reation facilities. Women’s groups are 
also active, devoting attention to edu- 
cation in child welfare, community 
affairs, consumer needs and home- 
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making. A part of Karamu’s activity 
influenced by the war is provision for 
children of working mothers, Only 
children are admitted whose mothers 
are willing and able to participate 
in the accompanying program of par- 
ent education. There are at present 
about 300 parents (both fathers and 
mothers) in these study groups. More 
than 800 adults from the neighborhood 
are reached through certain of the 
activities but the entire city enjoys 
participation in many of the affairs 
sponsored by Karamu. Its influence 
especially in the dance and theatre 
activities extends beyond the limits 
of the city as the agency has been 
called upon by settlements in other 
cities for help in developing similar 
projects. 

Brashear House in Pittsburgh has 
based its program on a philosophy of 
substituting cooperation for indi- 
vidualism, Functioning in: an area 
housing many nationality groups, the 
House invites the participation of all: 
Negro, Polish, American white, etc. 
The director has described the efforts 
to achieve cooperation among these 
groups as follows: 

“We make no effort to build up a 
supercharged loyalty to any group 
or institution. A sympathetic under- 
standing of the civilizations of the 
past and of the cultures of our own 
and of foreign lands is promoted. It 
is, however, appreciation rather than 
identification which is being stressed. 
Group experience and not a superim- 
posed or preconceived notion of order 
is the aim. 

Group experience of this type helps 
develop proper attitudes, new modes 
of thinking or, in other words, a new 
philosophy whereby individuals are 
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enabled to meet the need of the present 
age.’ 

The settlement as an agency for 
adult education is logical and stra- 
tegic. Located in the neighborhoods 
inhabited by those who need its serv- 
ices, it has neither the strangeness 
of the unexplored nor the disadvan- 
tages of inconvenience and expense in 
reaching it. However, it seems obvious 
that not nearly as many persons are 
served as could and should be. Among 
the evident reasons there is frequently 
too little self-direction from the group. 
Also, the necessary interplay between 
adult learning and group action seems 
strangely unrecognized in some in- 
stances. Another factor which seems 
to have a bearing is the method of 
instruction. Too few skilled group 
leaders are available, with resulting 
reliance upon straight intellectual 
programs academically presented. Jo- 
seph Beattie, Associate Director of 
Franklin Settlement in Detroit, ex- 
presses & common point of view in this 
way. “Adult education must have a 
lot more flexibility and imagination 
and perhaps point in addition to hav- 
ing leaders with an experimental point 
of view before it is going to catch 
on in neighborhoods suffering from 
social breakdown.” 

However, the future is not without 
hope. With increased attention to im- 
mediate interests of the groups and 
real opportunity to bring their own 
needs to the fore, more dynamic pro- 
grams will result. The liberal and 
increasingly democratic trends exem- 
plified in some of the settlements point 
out a path for others to follow. 

™As reported in Gaynell Hawkins’ Educational 
Experiments in Social Settlements. New York: 


American Association for Adult Education, 1937. 
p. 121. 
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Cuaprer XI 


ADULT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN HOUSING PROJECTS 
WITH NEGRO TENANTS! 


Frank S. Horne and Cortenne K. Rosrnson 


The Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, one of the three constituents 
of the National Housing Agency,? is 
responsible for publicly financed war 
housing and low-rent slum clearance 
programs. Low-rent housing projects 
are initiated, owned, and operated by 
local housing authorities with spe- 
cifically limited financial, technical, 
and advisory aid received through 
FPHA. War housing projects, how- 
ever, are programmed by the Adminis- 
trator’s Office of the National Housing 
Agency, and remain in Government 
ownership, Although there are basic 
differences in responsibility as between 
the two programs, all low-rent hous- 
ing and more than half of the FPHA 
war housing is actually managed by 
local agencies. 

Both programs provide communities 
which dynamically affect the lives of 
the tenants during the period of resi- 
dence. The pre-war slum clearance 
program was definitely aimed at wip- 
ing out the physical blight of a neigh- 
borhood and eliminating slum living 
and slum thinking. Not only shelter 
but a way of living was provided. The 


1This article is based primarily upon selected 
reports prepared by project managers and local 
housing authorities, and submitted through Re- 
gional Offices of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority. These reports were especially requested 
for this purpose. While it is impractical to give 
credit to specific localities, the authors wish to 
acknowledge the cooperation which made available 
current information based upon operating pro- 
grams, 

2Establshed by Presidential Executive Order, 
February 24, 1942, to consolidate the housing 
agencies and functions of the Government as long 
as Title I of the First War Powers Act, 1941, re- 
mains in force. This Order stipulated that the 
United States Housing Authority be administered 
as the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
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war program, however, is to provide 
shelter to newly arrived war workers. 
The associated amenities were designed 
to facilitate personal adjustment to a 
new environment under the stresses 
and tensions of wartime living. 

War housing and low-rent housing 
represent tremendous expenditures of 
public funds or of funds secured by 
Federal credit. Almost $2,500,000,000 
was announced in late 1944 as the 
total cost of these developments, repre- 
senting the biggest real estate opera- 
tion under a single agency in history. 
Some $680,000,000 of this amount is 
invested in low-rent housing. These 
large sums have been spent upon 
planning, site selection and acquisi- 
tion, and building constructicn to 
eradicate the degenerating filth of the 
slum and provide a clean shell within 
which a new way of life may evolve. 
This is no mean dividend itself, but 
the major pay-off on the investment 
depends upon what goes on within the 
physical walls of the project, in its 
rooms and on its walks, streets, and 
playgrounds. Herein lies the major 
function of management and espe- 
cially that phase known as “Project 
Services.” 

This most vital management func- 
tion involves a complex range of re- 
sponsibilities as between public housing 
and other agencies. Public housing pro- 
vides shelter and facilities, manage- 
ment standards and guidance, and 
what might be called a unifying center 
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for community organization in its 
broadest sense. The fact that large 
groupings of tenants are brought to- 
gether under an organizational struc- 
ture affording central contact and 
channels through to every tenant is 
an invaluable asset to program pro- 
motion of all kinds. The actual opera- 
tion of project services activities, in- 
cluding adult education, however, is 
primarily regarded as the responsi- 
bility of those agencies which are re- 
sponsible for these activities in the 
larger community. One of the underly- 
ing principles of public housing is that 


the project be an integral part of the 
community and its residents be mem- 
bers of the neighborhood. 

The project management staff, how- 
ever, plays a vital réle in establishing 
contacts with cooperating agencies, 
stimulating tenants’ interest, and 
otherwise offering guidance necessary 
in any given situation. As one manager 
states in his report, program develop- 
ment is not brought about by waving 
a magic wand. 

Successful operations of these activi- 
ties depend essentially upon tenant 
organizations. These associations, 


TABLE I 
DWELLING UNITS IN PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS (FPHA), UNDER DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGE- 
MENT, OCCUPIED BY OR PROGRAMMED FOR NEGROES, BY REGION! AS OF 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 









































War Hovusina Low Rent Hovsine 
Number of Number of dwelling 
dwelling units units —e 
Region Per cent phen Per cent 
= Occupied by | Negro Occupied by | Negro 
or pro- or pro- 
Total grammed Total grammed 
for Negroes for Negroes 
All regions. ......| 577,047 82,480 14.3 | 132,552 46,114 34.8 
i ON RRR 31,009 2,020 6.5 10,711 1,562 14.6 
Le 64,057 11,260 17.6 32,408 8,505 26.2 
(| LAr rr 33 ,071 6,550 19.8 11 ,634 4,039 34.7 
MGs acs cued 95,127 14,275 15.0 32,139 18 ,487 57.5 
Wee sick ayete nie 48,194 2,105 4.4 14,467 6,133 42.4 
| en 135 , 239 18,731 13.9 1,651 210 12.7 
i | 83 ,194 8,090 9.7 1 , 227 33 2.7 
WMO 6 isis Syhace 54,782 14,701 26.8 17 ,445 5,753 33.0 
AGES so Bide wi’ 21,876 4,220? 19.3 11,181 1,392 12.4 
Defense Housing 
Corporation....} 10,498 5283 5.0 — — a 





Region I: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
Region II: Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


Region III: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
Region IV: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Region V: Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Region VI: Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, and Utah. 
Region VII: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming. 
Region VIII: Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia 
arta Ne mag oo Office): Washington, D. C.; Nearby counties of Maryland and Virginia; Puerto Rico, and the 
irgin Islands. : 

1 Based on number of assigned units where definitely programmed for Negro tenants: For all other projects with 
95 per cent occupancy or more, based on number of occupied units, and for projects with less than 95 per cent 
occupancy, on proportion of total occupied units occupied by Negroes. 

2 No racial breakdown available for territories and possessions. 


3 Located in Washington, D. C. 
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made up of a majority of the tenants 
or in the form of representative coun- 
cils elected by a majority of the resi- 
dents, serve as advisory groups to 
work with management in planning 
and promoting tenant activities and 
services and in making and carrying 
out regulations. Successful adult edu- 
cation activities, like all other tenant 
programs, almost invariably grow out 
of tenant groups. This is recognized 
in the majority of reports and is typi- 
fied by the following statement: 

The purpose of this organization is to assist 
the management in every way in making our 
project one of the finest in the city... . To 
encourage and help in every way possible 
any endeavor that will tend to upgrade the 
thinking and habits of the folk of our com- 
munity ... making this city a better place 
in which to live. 


ScoPE OF THE PROGRAM 


According to a statistical summary? 
of the participation by Negroes in 
the public housing program up to Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, over 128,000 or 18 per 
cent of the total 710,000 dwelling units 
under the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority, were available to Negroes, in 
projects either totally or partially oc- 
cupied by them throughout the United 
States. These units consisted of 46,- 
000 in 190 low-rent projects and over 
82,000 in 482 war housing projects. 
(See Table I for a tabulation of dwell- 
ing units for Negroes, as of September 
30, 1944.) 

By a conservative estimate, about 
230,000 of the approximate 410,000 
Negroes living in public housing proj- 
ects are adults, and 90,000 of these 
adults are occupants of slum-clear- 
ance, low-rent housing developments. 


3 Statistics Division, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, National Housing Agency, Mr 22, 1945. 


While admission to war housing 
projects is determined by employment 
in essential war occupations, and not 
by previous residency in sub-standard 
housing or by low-income status, as 
is the case for low-rent housing, it is 
unquestionably true that the vast ma- 
jority of Negro tenants in war housing 
projects differ from the Negro tenants 
in low-rent housing far less in these 
respects than is true of white tenants. 
Accordingly, it would follow that all of 
the 90,000 Negro adults now living in 
low-rent housing projects and the vast 
majority of 140,000 in war housing, 
have come from sub-standard living 
conditions. 


FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS To Be Met 


Although many of the fundamental 
needs which should be met by the 
adult education program in the project 
community are identical for all racial 
groups, the intensity of these needs is 
generally greater for the Negro tenant, 
and there are several distinctive fea- 
tures related to the prevailing social 
mores. Those needs which are typical 
of all low-income families require no 
introductory emphasis, but those 
which distinguish the Negro family 
either in terms of degree or character, 
should be kept in mind in evaluating 
the adult education activities. 

The Negro war housing occupant, 
like the white tenant, is usually a new- 
comer in the locality. As such he fre- 
quently becomes the “goat” for the 
community’s antagonism against the 
“intruding outsiders,” and suffers ex- 
tremely from the cultural and class 
conflicts inevitable in this situation. In 
too many cases, the Negro in-migrant 
is no more welcome to the resident 
Negro community than he is to the 
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dominant group in the community. 

Like all families who have come 
from slum neighborhoods and substan- 
dard housing, Negro families suffer all 
of the economic and social disadvan- 
tages that result from their low- 
income status. The Negro tenant, may, 
therefore, be said to need all that the 
comparable tenant of the white race 
might need, but he needs it more in- 
tensely and has fewer opportunities 
for satisfaction. 

The Negro generally, to say nothing 
of the slum dweller, and especially the 
Negro in areas where racial separation 
is practiced, is isolated from the main- 
stream of civic, social, economic, and 
political life. This separation from the 
flow of American culture distorts his 
entire outlook, gives him a sense of 
“not belonging,” and is indicative of 
the gap that still remains between 
present practices and the democratic 
ideal. 

The reports, accordingly, are replete 
with statements to the effect that the 
public housing project in many com- 
munities has provided the first or only 
facilities available to Negroes for com- 
munity improvement and civic activ- 
ity and has effected channels for link- 
ing the Negro community with the 
larger group either by bringing services 
into the project or by the relationships 
established between the project and 
the total resources of the community. 

One manager reports that the com- 
munity in which the project is now 
located suffered from a disease known 
as “Lacks”—it lacked everything. 


How NeEcroES PARTICIPATE 


In terms of racial patterns, which 
are primarily local determinations, 
there are, roughly, three significant 


conditions influencing the participa- 
tion of Negroes in adult educational 
activities. First, where there is no ar- 
bitrary concentration or separation by 
racial groups, Negroes are likewise 
integrated in the activities. In addition 
to all other by-products of specific 
activities, here, obviously intercultural 
education takes place. One manager 
asserts that “the very fact that a num- 
ber of racial and cultural groups live 
side by side on a democratic basis and 
learn to gain a measure of respect and 
appreciation, one for the other, has 
within itself been of the highest educa- 
tional value.” 

Second, there are border line situa- 
tions particularly in projects jointly 
occupied by the two racial groups, but 
with various degrees of racial separa- 
tion, either physical location or by 
activities. In these developments, there 
are, likewise, various patterns of par- 
ticipation by Negroes. They may take 
part in many of the tenant activities, 
for example, resident councils or ten- 
ant organizations and certain officially 
sponsored programs in association 
with all other tenants. Other opera- 
tions tend to be dual in every respect. 

Third and finally, complete separa- 
tion upon the basis of race, resulting 
either in projects or sections totally 
tenanted by Negroes, effect compara- 
ble separation in the activities. There 
are projects, however, where residen- 
tial separation by race is supple- 
mented by joint participation of all 
groups in project activities. 

Numerical participation cannot, of 
course, be accurately demonstrated in 
the absence of surveys including racial 
breakdowns. Through observation and 
experience, however, it is revealed that 
Negroes, by and large, utilize project 
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service facilities and take part in adult 
educational opportunities afforded by 
the project to an even higher degree, 
proportionately, than do their white 
prototypes. This, obviously, is due to 
the fact, previously indicated, that the 
project frequently offers the only facil- 
ity or activity in the community to 
which the Negro has free access. As 
a matter of fact, an operation in the 
Northwest reports that efforts to 
achieve joint tenant activities have, 
to some extent, been handicapped by 
the disproportionately high percentage 
of Negroes using the facilities. It was 
found that they were not welcomed in 
the larger community to which ten- 
ants of other racial groups were at- 
tracted and had full access. 


Tue Corse or ADULT EDUCATION 


Although the adult education pro- 
grams conducted within the facilities 
provided by public housing are un- 
questionably important and have 
made a significant contribution to the 
lives of the project tenants, these ac- 
tivities are not generally considered as 
direct responsibilities of the public 
housing program. Furthermore, in 
character they do not essentially differ 
from these programs as conducted out- 
side of a project community. 

That part of adult education which 
is truly unique and extensive in the 
program of public housing is related 
to and inherent in the process of living 
in a public housing project. This is the 
real core of adult education in public 
housing. Further significance is at- 
tached to this in light of the fact that 
every tenant, though in varying de- 
grees and with diverse results, is af- 
fected by tenancy in the project; 
whereas, only a part of any project 


population takes part in the activity 
and group programs. 

From the moment a public housing 
project is initiated in a given locality, 
adult education, in its broadest sense, 
is introduced. The first direct line to 
the potential tenants of the project 
begins at that point where the com- 
munity learns that a project is being 
developed. In many cases, however, 
the impact of the program is most 
direct when site acquisition is begun 
and the occupants of substandard 
housing on the chosen site are moved 
from the dwelling to be demolished.‘ 
In this situation, the occupants of a 
slum neighborhood frequently find 
themselves for the first time involved 
in a position of active concern with 
the policies and procedures of a munic- 
ipal agency, drastically affecting their 
living habits. In the course of this 
entire process of displacement and 
relocation, explanation and adjust- 
ment, the site occupants are introduced 
to (a) the purpose of the program and 
its justification in terms of the “public 
interest,” (b) their rights and priv- 
ileges, and (c) their future stake in 
the project under development. 

At the tenant selection stage, those 
who make application for admission 
to the project are introduced, and 
usually for the first time, to a concept 
of new housing,® to which they have 
access, as well as to standard occu- 
pancy practices. They learn about the 
composition of families eligible for the 
project, the number of rooms suitable 
for each given family size, the age and 
BM ad pt ray etme Ages de ogh hens « 
in which Negroes are housed. It does not, however, 
pea Sil byt > easy 

5In the vast majority of communities, the first 


standard new housing made available to Negroes 
has been provided by public housing. 
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sex of persons who may occupy the 
same sleeping quarters, and other simi- 
lar standards of privacy, health, and 
decency. In addition to this, they are 
given an interpretation of many other 
conditions of life in a large-scale 
standard development, generally out- 
lining the privileges and responsibil- 
ities of each tenant in relationship to 
a project community. One report de- 
scribes this as follows: 

Since it is a new experience for Negroes to 
live in a housing project, the manager 
adopted his own policy of visiting with 
prospective tenants to acquaint them with 
the apartments. All rules and regulations 
were explained and all advantages and ac- 
commodations of the Courts were extended 
to them. 


If the applicant is eligible and secures 
a dwelling unit, this process goes even 
further. The head of the family signs 
a lease establishing on a formal and 
business-like basis, a tenant-manage- 
ment relationship and outlining the 
mutual responsibilities involved in this 
relationship.* 

For example, one manager reports 
as “business education” the process of 
regular rental payments. At this stage, 
also, tenant maintenance methods and 
benefits are indicated, and manage- 
ment resources and services explained. 

The actual “move-in” marks an- 
other serious modification of the ten- 
ants’ lives. Personal effects and ap- 
pearances are usually “dressed up.”” 
Several managers observe that living 
in a project is training for future 
home-ownership and property protec- 





®There are many interesting criticisms of the 
use of the traditional, complicated, “legalistic,” 
leasing form for public housing projects, and it 
may in time be replaced by simple, clear docu- 
ments even more suited to the purpose described. 

™ Management usually takes steps to discourage 
the family’s making investments in new furniture 
which would result in undue strain upon its finan- 
cial resources. Cleaning and renovation programs, 
discussed below, are encouraged. 


tion. Then the educational processes 
which are a function of space, design, 
equipment, environment, and facility 
begin to operate. It is in this milieu 
that the family absorbs an alternative 
to slum-living. And it is in relation- 
ship to these factors that those, who 
are not impervious to the influence— 
as is occasionally true—reorient 
family life, personal interests, as well 
as general outlook and attitude. In 
the sense of belonging, community 
pride, and awakened responsibility, 
the project tenant becomes a part of 
those activities identifiable as pro- 
grams. 


TENANT ASSOCIATIONS 


Among the “programs,” one most 
distinctively or uniquely developing 
as a direct result of public housing 
projects is the tenant association or 
resident council. “We consider our 
Tenants Association our greatest adult 
education program,” witnesses the 
manager of an outstanding project 
located in Georgia. The objectives of 
this association, he states, are to es- 
tablish a pattern of organization, to 
familiarize the tenants with the na- 
tional and local governmental struc- 
ture, to develop community conscious- 
ness of social problems, and to ac- 
quaint the tenants with proper organ- 
izational procedures. The organization 
consists of president, vice-president, 
senate, house of representatives, and 
an impressive secretariat including one 
each for community welfare, labor, 
health, education, and recreation. The 
editor of the project newspaper also 
has “cabinet” status. 

Citizenship education is promoted through 
annual election of officers. At the last elec- 
tion the Association was divided into “Re- 
publican” and “Democratic” campaigns. 
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.. . Outstanding citizens of the city were 
presented in behalf of the candidates [to 
association offices] of each party. The 
project was divided into precincts with 
strategically located voting booths. 
Already we know that many of our tenants 
have become registered voters as a result of 
their interest in the political life of the 
project. ... 


Another project, located in Tennes- 
see, reports that through the 
tenant’s associations, a considerable number 
of tenants have been trained in the art of 
conducting meetings, keeping records, han- 
dling budgets and spending other people’s 
money. Through this medium a number of 
individuals have learned how to serve on 
committees and how to think and express 
themselves while before an audience. An un- 
derstanding of parliamentary procedure and 
the technique of balloting has been a useful 
by-product. 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


With the exception of organizations 
devoted to race relations, like the Na- 
tional Association for Advancement of 
Colored People, relatively little adult 
education, effective upon attitudes of 
either the Negro or white people, is 
found in projects totally occupied by 
Negroes. It is noteworthy, neverthe- 
less, that frequent references to the 
impact of projects upon race relations, 
even with respect to these projects, are 
included in the reports. For example, 
a report from a Texas development 
states that in the locality, which is 
described as “a place of strong racial 
feelings” the project has “brought 
about a spirit of good relationship be- 
tween the races.” The limitations of 
this are, nonetheless, self-evident. 

Interracial and intercultural educa- 
tion, however, frequently takes place 
in jointly occupied projects. The range 
of these programs is extensive: A ten- 
ant sponsored newspaper of one project 


community published serially the Pub- 
lic Affairs pamphlet, “Races of Man- 
kind” and, on the same development, 
an exhibit was shown with photo- 
graphs and narratives on the contribu- 
tions Negroes have made to American 
culture, Others report classes in the 
history of Negroes in the United 
States, forums and religious services 
focusing discussion on cultural, na- 
tionality, and racial questions. But 
outstanding among the educational ac- 
tivities along this line is the experience 
of resident councils and tenant associ- 
ations, clubs and other organizations, 
in which officers and members gen- 
erally reflect the racial composition of 
the project occupants. As one report 
states, “this sustained, day-by-day 
collaboration of races in solving com- 
munity problems has been of benefit 
to all participants.” Another report 
asserts that “the existence and activ- 
ity of a resident’s council, made up of 
seven Mexican-Americans, seven Jews, 
seven Negroes and seven Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, not only has contributed ma- 
terially to the successful operation of 
the project, but represents a real step 
toward inter-racia]l and inter-national 
cooperation.” And from two areas 
where racial tensions have resulted in 
rioting, reports indicate that the com- 
munities of jointly occupied projects 
have not been affected. 

These kinds of experiences have 
been most significant in war housing 
projects where the tenants, both white 
and Negro, have migrated in large 
numbers from all sections of the coun- 
try. 

TENANT'S NEWSPAPERS 

Also, relatively distinctive in the 
project community is the tenants’ 
newspaper, published in a large num- 
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ber of developments. One manager 
states that “selling advertising space, 
dealing with printers, and writing ar- 
ticles has developed talent among least 
likely individuals,” and another ob- 
serves that the tenant participants 
learn about “propaganda and circula- 
tion.” This is also believed to have 
stimulated interest in advanced Eng- 
lish classes, 


Forums 


The tenant sponsored forums have 
been of unusual interest. Discussions 
on such subjects as the poll tax, regis- 
tration requirements, G.I. Bill of 
Rights, housing, and citizenship are 
reported. Sponshorship of a discussion 
of veteran’s interest by a war wives 
and mothers club is observed. 


HoMEMAKING AND MAINTENANCE 


There have been two major ap- 
proaches to homemaking or house- 
keeping and property maintenance. 
One, which has affected all tenants, 
has grown out of the requirement for 
tenant maintenance on low-rent hous- 
ing projects. Tenants learn the best 
practices in care of equipment, interi- 
ors, furniture, lawns, etc. Training in 
fire prevention, safety, and heating is 
also conducted universally by manage- 
ment, The other approach is through 
homemaking and housekeeping pro- 
grams in which tenants voluntarily 
participate and to which a large num- 
ber of them have been attracted. 

These programs have benefited from 
extensive professional assistance. In 
some cases, particularly in several 
projects located in Texas, trained 
home counsellors have conducted these 
programs. Cooperation has frequently 
been received from the municipal pub- 


lic school systems and, of course, such 
agencies as the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration have made important contribu- 
tions. 

These programs are highly diversi- 
fied and certain phases, for example, 
furniture make-over workshops, are 
of interest to men. The general pattern 
covers conservation and preparation of 
food, nutrition, canning, gardening, 
sewing, and needlework, home decorat- 
ing, rug making, and _ pest-control. 
Clubs, clinics, demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and even formal classes are 
utilized to conduct these programs. 

Buying clubs and cooperative stores 
are becoming increasingly popular in 
project communities, and the empha- 
sis, as is usually taken, upon “buying 
by the pound instead of by the tea- 
spoon” is of unquestionable impor- 
tance for low-income families, 

A formal class in home management 
is reported, and it has stressed thrift, 
savings accounts, and War Bonds. In 
another case, the War Bond club, 
featuring stamp purchase, is so organ- 
ized as to commit the tenants to hold 
their bonds at least one year unless 
the club gives permission for them to 
be cashed. 


VocATIONAL TRAINING 


Many programs directly related to 
developing job skills have been con- 
ducted especially in areas of wartime 
industrial activity, In these, the proj- 
ect facilities have been utilized by 
groups sponsoring the programs, and 
the activity has been the responsi- 
bility of the cooperating agency. Man- 
agement has also, in some reported in- 
stances, encouraged project tenants 
employed in unskilled labor, to take 
advantage of training offered else- 
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where for semi-skilled and skilled jobs, 
and has in effect, offered recruiting 
services for these courses. 

The most extensive program in vo- 
cational education was that conducted 
by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and substitute sponsorship since 
that program was abandoned has not 
been found on large-scale. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
amples, however, of successful train- 
ing is a class in ceramics taught by 
an instructor from the University of 
Southern California. After public dem- 
onstrations, “three members of the 
class had progressed far enough to 
open shops for the sale of their prod- 
ucts. . . . Some have built small elec- 
tric kilns for ceramic jewelry. The 
goal of most of the students is to learn 
enough to start a home industry in 
ceramics, providing dignified employ- 
ment in a satisfying profession.” 
Classes in leather and metal work and 
other hand-crafts are conducted on a 
few projects. 

Incident to the Victory Garden pro- 
grams, training in agriculture, use of 
tools, pest control and horticulture 
have gained considerable stimulus. Co- 
operative buying is another by-prod- 
uct of this program. 


CULTURAL EDUCATION AND THE ARTS 


Adult reading classes, originally 
sponsored by WPA, have been con- 
tinued in many cases through coopera- 
tion with municipal Boards of Educa- 
tion and, in one case, the Council of 
Social Agencies. Advanced English 
classes, languages, and many other 
miscellaneous courses are reported. 

Another phase of this approach has 
been focused around the many librar- 
ies, several of which are formally es- 


tablished branches of city systems, 
located in projects and operated by 
volunteer librarians who are project 
residents, Tenants’ book review clubs, 
and reading societies are associated 
with these. 

Dramatic groups, art classes, and 
folk and block dancing have also been 
introduced. Numerous music clubs 
have been organized—and the activi- 
ties include music appreciation, con- 
certs, recitals, community singing, 
choral work, orchestras, and bands. 
These are especially important links 
to the larger community. 


HEALTH 


Health programs report a high pro- 
portion of tenant participation, and 
cover such phases as physical culture, 
prenatal and well baby clinics and 
conferences, first aid and safety 
courses, communicable disease control, 
immunization, sex education, and per- 
sonal hygiene. These are, however, all 
conducted within the project facilities 
by cooperating agencies such as public 
health services and the American Red 
Cross. 


CoMMUN ITy RESOURCES AND 
AGENCIES 


While many low-income families, 
who have lived through the era of eco- 
nomic depression, are acquainted with 
public relief, the management practice 
of referring tenants to various service 
agencies has served to educate them 
extensively in fuller use of community 
resources. Thus, tenants have often 
learned through their project experi- 
ence about old age pensions, aid to de- 
pendent children, health and family 


resources outside of those within the 
project community. 
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Cooperative working relationships 
by formal agreements are also estab- 
lished with many public and private 
agencies through which their services 
are made available to project occu- 
pants, Among these are the National 
Urban League, Travelers Aid, the 
Family Welfare Association of Ameri- 
ca, American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Library Division of the US. 
Office of Education, Office of Civilian 
Defense, National Federation of 
Settlements, the National Recreation 
Association, and the National YWCA 
and YMCA. 


Tue Furure or Aputr Epucation 


Despite many influences tending to 
establish standard approaches, man- 
agement practices vary extensively 
from community to community and 
from project to project. The experi- 
ences upon which this article are pri- 
marily based are admittedly selected 
because they serve to illustrate not 
only the actual performance in many 
projects, but also the potential of every 
public housing development. It is fur- 
ther true that many project activities, 
during the war, have been handi- 
capped by shortages of personnel, lack 
of leisure time, curtailment of many 
customary activities, and other de- 
mands upon time, energy, and. re- 
sources in the interest of the war ef- 
fort. But most important of all is 
recognition of the fact that all man- 
agement is not equally competent or 
inclined to develop the fullest possibil- 
ities of the project services activities, 
a factor significant both to the success 
of these operations in general and to 


the pattern of Negro participation. 

It may be safely estimated that the 
lives of more than 2,000,000 people 
are directly affected through their oc- 
cupancy in public housing develop- 
ments, and, to the extent that they are 
a part of the total community and 
erystallize patterns of sound, demo- 
cratic living in such communities, their 
indirect influence is immeasurable. 

Both in the protection of this huge 
investment and in the ultimate effect 
of the operation upon thousands of 
human lives, the Federal Government 
and the municipal agencies concerned 
with the management of these devel- 
opments share a tremendous responsi- 
bility. And the sound results of the 
programs, in terms of eradicating 
slums and their degenerating effects 
and in achieving high standards of 
property maintenance, to say nothing 
of the social considerations, is deter- 
mined by the quality of management. 

Inept and irresponsible manage- 
ments will not only prevent all the 
people from realizing the potential di- 
vidends of their tax funds, but may 
allow these projects to fix, under gov- 
ernment auspices, patterns of living 
which may be subversive of the ideals 
of the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights. 

Under sound, skillful and imagina- 
tive management, these projects and 
their associated services may become 
veritable arsenals of democracy, 
fashioning day by day in the routine 
of living the tools and the attitudes 
to strengthen and extend our “way of 
life” to embrace all races, colors and 
creeds, 
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CuaptTer XII 


ADULT HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS: 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 


Eva C. MitcHe.u 


INTRODUCTION 


Adult health education is interpreted 
to mean all the types of experiences 


that are available through some organ- 
ized agency which contributes to the 
development of enlightened health and 
recreational attitudes and to the im- 
provement of health and recreational 


practices. 
Guiding principles of adult health 


and recreation which have been formu- 
lated by the writer are: 


1, Active participation in the process of 
organizing and developing improved 
health and recreational activities in a 
community is a desirable adult educa- 
tion experience and should be en- 
couraged. 

2. Intelligent attitudes toward, and ac- 
ceptance of, modern trends in com- 
munity health and recreation are 
essential. 

3. Cities and states with dual programs 
should provide recreational and health 
facilities for Negroes on a par with 
those provided for whites. 

4. Co-operation and co-ordination of 
effort of the various local agencies with 
state, federal, and philanthropic agen- 
cies should be urged. 

5. Long range community health pro- 
grams based upon vital local and state 
needs should be more prevalent. 

6. Functional literacy is imperative in 
any sound program of health and 
recreation, Every effort should be made 
to lift the level of intelligence of the 
masses. 


Data for this report were sought as 
follows: 1. Letters of inquiry to: (a) 
All states, counties, communities, and 
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organizations which received Certifi- 
cate of Merit awards for Negro Health 
Week programs in 1944. (b) All State 
Boards of Health in regions which 
maintain a dual system of education. 
(c) Selected national and state offi- 
cials, both Negro and white. (d) 
Superintendents of schools. (e) Co- 
operating agencies referred to by the 
Senior Specialist in Negro Health, Dr. 
Roscoe C. Brown, United States Public 
Health Service. 2. Library sources. 


NationaL ApuLT HEALTH AGENCIES 


United States Public Health Service. 
—This organization is known through- 
out the Nation for its sponsorship of 
National Negro Health Week.’ The 
special service rendered is that of co- 
ordinating and publicizing the work of 
the numerous participating states, 
cities, and rural communities. The 
quarterly bulletin, The National Ne- 
gro Health News, informs the public 
of health developments among Negroes 
throughout the United States. 

The growth of the National Negro 
Health Movement? is indicated by the 
data in table I. 

The emphasis on “clean-up” in the 
campaign has special merit when it is 
associated with mortality from dis- 
eases in which undesirable sanitary 
conditions are contributing factors.* 


1R. C. Brown. The National Negro Health Week 
Movement. Washington, D.C., United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

2 National Negro Health News. 2:2-3, 1934; 
7:2-3, 1939; 12:1, 1944. 

%Louis I. Dublin. The Health of the Negro. 
New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, p. 10 
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Division of Venereal Diseases.— 


two-thirds in typical “black belt” 
































te : u 
Utilizing state and local health agen- areas and in states of the far South. ‘in 
cies, the Division fosters the establish- Mortality rates for Negro mothers are cot 
ment of clinics throughout the country. far higher than those for the United tin 

TABLE I hes 
TEN YEARS’ GROWTH OF NEGRO HEALTH WEEK ACTIVITIES ( 
Y ho 

Localities, Activities, Services, — sal 

and Attendance 1934 1939 1944 ing 

A. Localities pre 

1, States participating 34 35 37 mi 

2. Communities participating 2,307 4,009 10,500 tie 

ie 

B. Activities edt 

1. Clean-up Activities 134 ,215 216,878 309 ,000 

2. Health Education Activities 5,135 49 , 265 25 ,300 } 

3. Plays and pagents 885 3,752 8,500 tw 
C. Services em 

1. Number Clinics 502 1,221 2,500 hay 
D. Attendance nu 

1. Lectures, sermons 322 ,500 2,034,185 3,750,000 fift 

2. Motion pictures 54,112 110,900 100 ,000 

3. Health exhibits 22 ,800 72,600 250,000 nw 

4. Clinies 61,109 103,885 250, 000 

5. Plays and Pageants 90,717 161,170 400 ,000 ; 

gal 
, i da ; eee r 

The Directory for 1944* indicates that States as a whole. Specific provision ~ 
in most states the treatments are free, for reduction of maternal deaths, still- pr 
thus providing relief for those Negroes _ births, and infant mortality is reported Me 
who are in the lower income brackets. as follows: rae 
Eight Southern states offer free clin- 1. Some phase of maternal and child cae 
ical treatment for venereal disease pa- health service is conducted in four- t 
tients. Seven southern states have fifths of the counties with as many as : 
from one to fourteen communities one hundred Negro live births a year. - 
which require part pay. Three of these . a counties have: tite 
seven states have from three to five 3. Two-fifths have child health confer- 
communities which require full pay. ences where physicians advise mothers 

The Children’s Bureau.—The Chil- how to care for the health of their 
dren’s Bureau is a fertile nucleus of 4 a. nT oR ‘ 
adult health education activity, Pub- +> SRAM: TRUER AAR: RE A 
: ices for mothers and young children. 
lished data’ reveal that more than one- 
half of the Negro births in the United Public Health Nursing—Two im- . 
States are attended by poorly trained portant adult education functions of 
midwives. The percentage is more than Public health nursing’ are: 1. To help 
eaten secure an adjustment of social condi- 

Disease Clinics. Washington: US. Government tions which affect health; and 2. To we 
inti ve. 1944. . 1-59. } } 

‘'Elimabeth C. Tandy. ‘The Health Situation of fluence the community to develop Nat 
Negro Mothers and Babies in the United States. }§9~<————~ s 
Washington: Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department ¢Pearl McIver. “Public Health Nursing,” Na Rev 
of Labor. 1940. p. 2. tional Negro Health News. 6:15. Ap-Je 1938. cag’ 
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public health facilities through parti- 
cipating in appropriate channels of 
community education for the promo- 
tion of a sound, adequate community 
health program. 

Contact with the family in the 
home, specific teaching with respect to 
sanitation, general cleanliness, nurs- 
ing, and convalescent care, conduct of 
pre-natal clinics, the supervision of the 
midwife in the community are activi- 
ties which directly foster adult health 
educaton. 

Despite a shortage in many areas, 
twenty-six of the twenty-eight states 
employing Negro public health nurses 
have increased the numbers.” The 
number employed in 1942 represents a 
fifty-seven per cent increase over the 
number employed in 1938. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund.—This or- 
ganization rendered a distinguished 
service to adult health education 
through its earlier demonstrations in 
venereal disease control in six counties 
in the South. The fifteen-year program 
in Negro health sponsored by the Fund 
was closed officially in 1942.8 Three 
types of activities with implications 
for adult health are: 


1. The fund continues to co-operate with 

local agencies in an intensive program 

of venereal disease control in Macon 

County, Alabama. 

Demonstration by trained nurses in 

schools established in 1941 for educa- 

tion in midwifery at Tuskegee has been 
subsidized by the Fund. 

3. Large contributions for the establish- 
ment of health centers designed to 
render health assistance to congested 
population areas in large cities have 
been made. 


bd 


TAnna Heisler. ‘‘Negro Public Health Nurses 
Employed in the United States from 1938-1942,” 
National Negro Health News. 10:19-23, O-D 1942. 

*Edwin R. Embree. Julius Rosenwald Fund: 
Review for the Two-Year Period—1940-1942. Chi- 
cago. pp. 8-12, 


4. Money and energy are expended in 
influencing government agencies, vol- 
untary health organizations and public 
opinion toward better health services 
for Negroes. 


National Tuberculosis Association. 
—Adult health education activities of 
this organization® are directed toward 
the training of leaders. 1. Institutes for 
physicians are held in various sections 
of the country. 2. Special institutes for 
ministers, nurses, and teachers are 
conducted in several southern states. 


Types or State ApuLT HEALTH 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Adult education aspects of state 
programs of health education are 
found primarily in the provisions made 
for public health education. Health 
talks, exhibits, newspaper releases, 
books, and pamphlets on such subjects 
as communicable diseases, maternal 
and child health, nutrition and sanita- 
tion are characteristic activities in all 
states. 

Arkansas.—Three regional confer- 
ences on health education and physical 
fitness were held in the State. A total 
of over five hundred teachers attended. 

Florida.—The June, 1944 issue of 
Florida Health Notes, a publication of 
the Florida State Board of Health de- 
scribed the co-operative, state-wide 
organization of health education for 
Negroes beginning in May, 1942. A 
Negro woman who is an official of the 
State Board of Health is consultant 
for the program. The major objectives 
embody: 

1. Health education services to Negroes 

through county health units and 


venereal disease clinics. 
2. Adult education in healthful living 


® National Tuberculosis Association, Annual Re- 
port, 1944. p. 17. 
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through community organization and 
health conferences with Negro business 
leaders, church and civic groups, co- 
operation with local defense councils 
and the state programs of physical 
fitness. 

3. The school health education program 
through which the Bureau of Health 
Education would (a) work with the 
State Department of Education and 
teacher training institutions giving 
prospective teachers facts and informa- 
tion about health problems, and (b) 
discover, through surveys, specific 
health needs of high school pupils and 
thereby give practical assistance to 
teachers in planning health instruction 
to meet their needs. 


Participation of people in various 
occupational groups is an outstanding 
feature of the program. 


1. Professional, educational, business, and 
civic groups from various sections of 
the State have met with representatives 
of the State Board of Health to make 
plans for fighting diseases. 

2. Negro insurance companies contributed 
funds for printing health material and 
aided in distributing and explaining 
the material. 

3. More than two thousand persons from 
various sections of the State attended 
schools designed to instruct them in the 
control of venereal disease. These peo- 
ple returned to their several communi- 
ties and as “Health Wardens” imparted 
the necessary health information to 
the people in their community. 


Georgia.—Unique and practical is 
the method of extending adult health 
education found in Georgia.’® Since 
1937, every fifth Sunday is observed 
for health meetings by the Negro peo- 
ple. 

1. The district or county nurse and the 

midwives notify the people of the 


health meeting. 
2. A local minister or a teacher has 
10 “‘A Good Georgia Suggestion for Rural Health 


Education.” National Negro Health News. 7:10, 
Ja-Mr 1939. 


charge of the program and meeting. 
3. Medical specialists from the Health 
Department participate on the pro- 
gram. 
4. Sanitation, nutrition, prenatal care and 
ways in which to safeguard child health 
are a few of the subjects discussed. 


The State Board distributes a book- 
let, “Good Blood,” designed to meet 
the educational needs of the masses of 
Negroes in the State. 

Louisiana.—A typewritten report of 
the adult health education found in 
the State was submitted by an official 
of the State Board of Health. Salient 
excerpts from the report are as fol- 
lows: 


1. There are full time local health de- 
partments in 55 of the 64 parishes. 
Each parish Health Unit renders serv- 
ice to all individuals. There is no dif- 
ference in the quality and efficiency of 
services rendered to white and colored 
citizens. 

2. Louisiana has no separate public health 
centers or clinics for Negroes except at 
Flint Goodridge Hospital and at the 
two State Colleges for Negroes. 

3. There are 128 organized public health 
clinics for diagnosis and treatment of 
venereal diseases. Ninety per cent or 
more of the patients are Negroes. 

4. The clinics for pre-natal and post-natal 
care are available to Negroes and 
whites. 

5. A Negro health nurse who has had 
special training in obstetrics and mid- 
wifery works on a state-wide basis con- 
ducting midwife institutes in co-opera- 
tion with local health units. 

6. Infant and pre-school health clinics are 
conducted by local health units 
throughout the State, and Negroes 
avail themselves of these services. 

. A Negro physician is on the staff of 
the State Board of Health. He works 
with the local health officers and the 
local supervisors of Negro schools to 
plan a health program that meets the 
needs of the community. 

8. Principals, teachers, ministers, and 
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other civic leaders plan public health 
meetings for adults. Pamphlets, posters, 
and health movies augment these 
meetings. 

. During the summer of 1944, Negro 
public health nurses were assigned to 
six Work Conferences to aid in the 
health education of teachers in Negro 
schools. 


© 


Mississippi.—The purposes of the 
program are to make available to the 
citizens of the state the benefits of 
approved, scientific, disease prevention 
measures and to induce people to make 
practical use of them. Machinery and 
procedures used to attain the objec- 
tives are as follows: 


1. County health departments are estab- 
lished in as many areas as possible. 
Each department provides a program 
consisting mainly of: 

a. Health instruction and disease pre- 
vention 

b. Sanitation and special services as- 
sociated with maternal and child 
health 

c. Tuberculosis and veneral disease 
control 

2. All health services in these counties 
are rendered without charge to the 
individuals concerned. 

3. Teachers, both white and colored, are 
given special training in health teach- 

ing. 

. Much time is spent in informing the 
public of the nature, seriousness, and 
transmission of severe maladies. 

5. Schools for food handlers are conducted 

in some of the counties. 

6. Health nurses and health officers carry 
on an educational program to make 
sure that Negroes know that syphilis 
can be cured if treatments are taken 
faithfully and begun early enough. 

. The public health nurse becomes the 
pivot of a tuberculosis control program 
and teaches the procedures of home 
care for tuberculosis. 


—_ 


I 


Missourit.—The biennial report for 
1943" indicates the following: 


1. Films on such subjects as cancer, com- 
municable diseases, dental health, 
industrial hygiene, maternity service, 
nursing service, nutrition, tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases were shown to 
120,317 persons. 

2. Lectures on immunization, venereal 
disease control, tuberculosis control, 
and maternity service were attended 
by 69,342 persons. 


The repott does not indicate the 
number of Negroes who availed them- 
selves of either the film or lecture type 
of health education. 

New Jersey—tThe program in this 
state!* is important because of the 
means used to disseminate information 
where it was most needed. 


1. Health meetings were held in various 
sections of the State. Topics discussed 
were based on the special health needs 
of the area. 

2. Short talks on the health pamphlets 
and other literature were given before 
the material was distributed. 

3. Nurses made door-to-door contacts, 
visits to poolrooms, bar rooms, res- 
taurants, beauty parlors, and other 
places of business and made talks in 
schools and in churches in order to 
inform the people of the value of 
X-ray chest examinations. 

4. Nurses and health workers co-operated 
with the Federal government in supply- 
ing literature, giving health talks, and 

in X-raying migrant workers in nearby 
areas. 

5. Five First-Aid classes were held and 
a total of 193 people received first 
aid certificates. 

6. A Physical fitness class was organized 
for defense workers, office workers, 
and others feeling the need for physical 
exercise. 


Pennsylvania.—Varied types of 





11 James Stewart. Biennial Report of the State 
Board of Health of Missouri. Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 1948. pp. 149-50. 

13J, E. Stewart. “Negro Health Work in New 
Se mee Negro Health News, 11:12-14. 
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health meetings'* are utilized—lec- 
tures, panels, forums—in order to fos- 
ter adult health education. Notable 
features of the program are: 


1. Lay organizations such as labor unions, 
granges, parent-teacher groups, in- 
dustrial groups, housing boards, civic 
and educational groups are encouraged 
to sponsor health meetings in the 
local community. 

2. The Community Health Assembly 
consists of representatives of hospitals, 
schools, parents, civic groups, service 
organizations and agencies, all on an 
equal footing, participating in (a) a 
determination of needs, (b) study of 
facilities (c) planned solution, and (d) 
education of the public. 

3. The Community Health Assembly 
sponsors a course in Child Health for 
mothers and interested adults. 


Virginia: The Negro Organization 
Society of Virginia.—This Society 
may be deemed the originator of adult 
health education activities, for as early 
as 1913 it had “demonstrated the value 
of a popular periodic campaign for 
general cleaning up of homes, lots, 
fields and the community at large in 
all parts of the State”* and was the 
forerunner of National Negro Health 
Week. 

The emphasis on health continues a 
major adult education activity, and 
the Council of 49—an effort to estab- 
lish local leadership—is organized in 
each county in the State. The specific 
health education suggestions which are 
made available to all local councils 
are as follows:?® 

1. Make a survey of county health con- 

ditions. 

2. List outstanding needs in relation to 

health, 


143K. M. Kech, Good Health ie the Road to 
Victory (Mimeographed Manuscript). 
*R. C. Brown, op. cit., p. 
ME C. Johnson, The Program of the Negro 
Organization Society, (Mimeographed Manuscript). 


3. Make contacts with the County 
Health Board and state the health 
needs of Negroes. 

4. Campaign to fight tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases. 

5. Campaign for a public health nurse 
in a county where there is no Negro 
health nurse. 

6. Find tubercular patients in the county 
and help them to get into a sani- 
tarium, 

7. Make use of distributive literature 
in health education. 

8. Work in close co-operation with 
public and private health agencies. 

9. Acquaint the Negro Organization 
Society with findings and outcomes. 

10. Make use of public gatherings to 
acquaint the public with health con- 
ditions and needs of the county. 

11. Have a culminating public health 
program during National Negro 
Health Week. 


Locat ApuLT HEALTH EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Many of the local adult health edu- 
cation programs submitted were con- 
fined to Negro Health Week activities. 
The activities reported herein do not 
include the specific types of health 
education inherent in_ established 
county or city Boards of Health. If, 
however, such boards are co-operating 
with the agencies responsible for the 
program, the fact is noted. 

Alabama.—The Slossfield Health 
Center’® in Birmingham, Alabama, is 
an outgrowth of the industrial health 
plan of the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company. Federal, state, city, and 
philanthropic agencies have co-oper- 
ated with the company in providing a 
health center in an area of approxi- 
mately 50,000 Negroes. Adult health 
education is facilitated as follows: 


1@.W. H. Maddox, “The Slossfield Health Center,” 
National Negro Health News, 9:25-31, JI-S 1941. 
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1. The County Board of Health and the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Associations assume 
major responsibility for health edu- 
cation at the center. 

. Nurses hold conferences with the 
mothers preceding the clinic. 

3. The medical social worker connected 
with the staff corrects lack of in- 
formation, misinformation, and helps 
to ameliorate difficulties arising from 
poverty. 

4. Negroes are encouraged to come 
voluntarily to the Health Center for 
advice and treatment before the 
disease reaches an advanced state. 


bo 


California—Sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County ‘Tuberculosis and 
Health Association the East Area 
Health Program is conspicuous for 
the features listed: 


1. The family is used as a unit in a com- 
munity-wide effort to humanize health 
education. 

2. A Citizen’s Advisory Committee of 
over 200 persons directs and controls 
the activities. 

3. Nationally known Negro physicians 
conduct post-graduate symposiums for 
Negro physicians and speak at public 
mass meetings. 

4. Through forums, mass meetings, and 
other events, residents appraise the 
program. Suggestions that meet general 
approval become a part of the ob- 
jectives for another year. 

5. Within a five-year period, workers in 
the East Area Program have reached 
approximately 45,000 residents. 

a. The clinic has served 12,865 persons. 

b. A. registered nurse has visited 
13,790 homes in an effort to acquaint 
every resident with the aids and 
services of the program. 


Florida—The Leon County, Flor- 
ida, Program’ illustrates desirable co- 


operation of such agencies as the 
School Board, Florida A. and M., Col- 


17“TLos Angeles East Area Program,” National 


Negro Health News, 12:3-4, Ap-Je 1944. 

% Dorothy Gunn-Holmes, ‘‘Reaching the Negro 
Group in Rural Communities,” National Negro 
Health News, 10:15-16, O-D 1942, 





lege, the Health Unit, the Farm and 
Home Demonstration Agents, the 
Farm Security Agency, the local Tu- 
berculosis and Health Associations, the 
Leon County Inter-racial Committee, 
the physicians, and the local ministers. 
The aim of the program was to develop 
proper health habits and desirable 
health attitudes and to disseminate 
necessary health information to people 
in every section of the community. 


1. Rural teachers were used as key per- 
sons to contact children and patrons 
of the community. 

2. Teachers’ professional meetings were 
utilized for instructional purposes. 

3. Health talks were made to The 
Ministers’ Alliance 
a. The Ministers agreed to accept a 

lecturer on some phase of health 
for a period of six weeks. 

b. Ministers, so instructed, were ex- 
pected to teach health facts to the 
members of their congregation. 

4. Farm demonstration agents attended 
the teachers’ professional meetings 
and, in their talks, included instruction 
on nutrition, gardening, and home 
making. 

5. Teachers instructed patrons on nutri- 
tion, gardening, and home making at 
subsequent parent-teacher meetings. 

6. Rural folk were urged to avail them- 

selves of the free clinics conducted by 
the Health Unit. 

. Seal sales were utilized as a means 

of developing health consciousness. 


Louisiana.—The City-Wide Dea- 
cons Union in a small town reported 
the following types of year-round ac- 
tivities: 


wT 


1. Special health sermons are furnished 
local clergymen. 

2. A lecture course on health is provided. 

3. Free venereal disease examinations are 
provided to all members of the com- 
munity. 

4. Pre-natal and post-natal clinics are 
available for mothers. 
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5. Literature supplied by the State Board 
of Education is distributed. 

6. The supervisor of the parish-health 
unit gives special instructions each 
month to all midwives in the com- 
munity. 


Ohio.—Cleveland, Ohio, has an in- 
corporated Family Health Associa- 
tion which devotes its time to health 
education, parent education, social 
hygiene education, and house nursing 
attendants. A Negro health education 
instructor has worked in the Negro 
area. About 65 Negroes enrolled in the 
courses in social hygiene and health 
education. 

Oklahoma.—In addition to execut- 
ing projects identified with National 
Negro Health Week, the McAlester, 
Oklahoma, health committee main- 
tains a Speakers Bureau from which 
speakers on health topics are sent to 
churches, clubs, and schools. The past 
year, the local health committee 
drafted a resolution in support of 
health legislation and submitted it to 
the Oklahoma State Legislature. 

Virginta.—Richmond, Virginia pro- 
vides for the adult health education of 
its Negro citizens as follows: 


1. Some type of instruction or demonstra- 
tion is available to all clinics. 

2. Staff members of the Health Depart- 
ment give talks to various civic clubs 
on health topics. 

3. Such agencies as the public schools, 
the Negro Organization Society, and 
the Friends’ Association for Colored 
Children help to distribute literature 
and give adult instruction in nutrition, 
first aid, and home nursing. 

4. The City Division of Recreation 
sponsors first aid in nutrition classes in 
schools where there is no adult edu- 
cation program of the same nature. 


RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF 
Nearo ADULTS 


National Data on Adult Recreation. 
—In 1924'® there were 643 play- 
grounds, 171 recreational buildings, 
and 222 indoor recreation centers 
available to the Negro people in the 
United States. The use made of these 
facilities was indicated as follows: 


1. Average daily summer attend- 
ance of spectators at 337 play- 
grounds in 94 cities ......... 31,091 

2. Total yearly or seasonal at- 
tendance of participants—133 
buildings in 90 cities ....... 4,619,800 

3. Total yearly or seasonal at- 
tendance of participants—173 
centers in 81 cities ......... 1,217,642 


Ten Eyck? has published a sum- 
mary of outstanding recreational facil- 
ities available to the Negro group. 


1. The Douglass Community Association 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, valued at 
$75,000 is a combination gym-assembly 
with club, reading, and game rooms. 

2. The Frederick Douglass Community 
Center in Toledo, Ohio, is available 
for use by the entire population of 
the city. The location makes it espe- 
cially accessible to the 7,000 colored 
citizens in that area. 

3. The citizens of Troy, Ohio have co- 
operated in providing a $50,000 plant 
for year-round recreational oppor- 
tunities. Indoor swimming and a 
gymnasium-auditorium are available. 

4. Larger cities such as Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and Chicago have well-equipped 
recreational centers. 

5. Housing projects in such cities as 
Columbus, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Birmingham, 
Alabama have excellent recreation 
centers for Negroes. 


Parks and outdoor recreation facili- 


” “Community Recreation in 1941,’’ Recreation, 
36:128-9, Je 1942, 

2» E. Ten Eyck, Facilities Available to Colored 
Citizens, New York National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 1941, pp. 3-17, 
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ties were summarized by Ten Eyck 
as follows: 


1. Alabama has three park areas: (a) 
the Wilburn picnic area, (b) the Mc- 
Intosh Dam Area, and (c) a 70-acre 
area near Wilson Dam. 

. Arkansas is developing a State Park 
near Pine Bluff. Picnicking, group 
camping, softball, baseball, and play 
fields are planned. 

. Mississippi affords three recreational 
opportunities for Negroes (a) Patter- 
son Lake—a twenty-eight acre artificial 
lake stocked with fish and equipped 
for swimming and boating; (b) a 
picnic area near Jackson, Mississippi 
on the Natchez Trace Parkway, and 
(c) another recreational area near 
Jackson. 

. Bladen County, North Carolina con- 
tains a 230 acre recreational tract 
available for Negroes. Jones Lake is 
located in this area. Bathing, boating 
and water sports are the main recrea- 
tional activities. 

5. South Carolina has set aside parts of 
two state parks for Negroes. One 
comprises all of Hunting Island, off 
Beaufort. The other is a portion of the 
Greenwood State Park. 

6. Tennessee contains two state parks for 
Negroes. One, the Booker T. Wash- 
ington State Park for Negroes, is near 
Chattanooga. The general develop- 
ment of the 350 acres includes picnic 
facilities, swimming pools, boat harbor, 
trails for hiking, and riding, fishing, an 
amphitheatre, and a play field with 
a baseball diamond, The Shelby Negro 
State Park near Memphis includes 
play fields, playgrounds, foot trails, a 
bath house, and a swimming pool. 

7. Virginia provides a small number of 
recreational areas. Between Lexington 
and Clifton Forge is located Green 
Pastures Recreational Area. Swimming, 
camping, picnicking, and general out- 
door recreational activities are avail- 
able. Other recreational areas in 
Virginia are found (a) along the 
Skyline Drive, (b) near Chopawamsic, 
and (c) south of Roanoke. 


Adult Recreation in States and 


to 


oo 


— 


Cities —The Research Department of 
the North Carolina Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has made an ex- 
haustive study of recreational facili- 
ties for whites and Negroes in the 
state of North Carolina.*! Specific 
study of 50 cities with a minimum 
total population of 3,000 and with a 
minimum Negro population of 1,000 
revealed the following: 


1. Number cities providing playgrounds 


fGus NemrOONs (os 5 oscedtiaceccesccecks 47 
2. Number cities providing swimming 
THEM aos Sian Ca paid vronee sd cccmaedeaed 6 
3. Number cities with community 
center: DUMGIHEE:... ces cccccedcseact 19 
4. Number cities providing trained 
supervisors of recreation .......... 19 


In Virginia, Portsmouth and Rich- 

mond reported some recreational ac- 
tivities. In Portsmouth, the program is 
for youth, adults, and service person- 
nel. The total attendance during the 
summer for men, women, and children 
was 56,076. Richmond devotes two to 
four nights per week to adult recrea- 
tion. There is no general recreational 
building. Baseball, basketball, soft- 
ball, tennis, and volley ball are the 
main athletic activities for adults. 
City-wide leagues are organized con- 
sisting of neighborhood groups, nearby 
military units and people from local 
industrial plants, City-wide and state- 
wide tennis tournaments for adults are 
annual events. 
The Friends Association for Colored Child- 
ren in Richmond, Virginia conducts parental 
schools which aid in fostering health and 
recreation. Topics listed for discussion by 
consultants in the current program include 
child health, adequate recreational pro- 
grams, community facilities for maintaining 
health, providing recreation. 


A limited number of smaller towns 


1 W. J. Kennedy, Recreation and the Negro in 
North Carolina, 1944. (Mimeographed report). 
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in the South and West reported some 
recreational activity. 


1. A report from Nebraska revealed that 
recreational facilities were available, 


but were not utilized by the Negroes 
as they should be. 


2. A minister in a small town in Louisiana 
deplored the “pious” attitude of older 


adults and their refusal to participate 
in a recreational program. He re- 


ported the development of a Catholic 
recreational center in the area and 
felt that this might serve to break 
down the opposition of Protestant 
religious groups with respect to recrea- 
tional activities. 


Recreation in Wartime.—The serv- 
ices provided by the armed forces, the 
USO, the American Red Cross, and 
community agencies are also contrib- 
uting to the recreation needs of service 
men and women.” Recreation halls, 
theaters, libraries, company playrooms 
and other facilities have been pro- 
vided. The Federal Government has 
set up several agencies to assist local 
groups in planning for recreational 
needs. Approximately 65 field repre- 


Production Board, the War Manpower 
Commission, the Federal Housing 
Authority, and the Army and Navy. It 
co-operates with other government 
agencies and numerous private agen- 
cies in effecting a workable recrea- 
tional program for enlisted men and 
women, Since the effectiveness of the 
wartime program depends on partici- 
pation of youth and adults in the com- 
munity, the adult recreation facilities 
are extended wherever USO buildings 
or other wartime recreational pro- 
grams exist. 


Hearty Epucation LireraTure 
FOR THE LAYMAN 


Distribution of health literature is 
listed by most organizations—federal, 
state, and local—as a chief means of 
disseminating health information. The 
United States Public Health Service 
and its affiliated local organizations 
rely heavily on such material for adult 
health education. Table IT indicates the 
extent to which such material is used. 

The shortage of paper has tended 














TABLE II 
EXTENT OF THE USE OF HEALTH LITERATURE IN ADULT HEALTH EDUCATION, 
1934-1944 
Years 
Health Literature Distributed by 
1934 1939 1944 
1. United States Office of Negro Health 
—Public Health Service 10,500 24,665 
2. States, cities, and communities partici- 
pating in Health Week 128 ,627 310,750 250,000 











sentatives render assistance on survey- 
ing the need, organization, budget, 
facilities, and program. The Recrea- 
tion Division works with states and 
with such other federal agencies as 
the Federal Works Agency, the War 





22M. H. Newmeyer, “Wartime Trends in Recre- 
ation,” Recreation 37:532-9, Ja 1945. 


to curtail the quantity, but the figures 
indicate that the reliance on such liter- 
ature continues to be pronounced. 
An examination of typical health 
material with respect to its actual 
value in carrying the health message 
would be pertinent. Masses of it seem 
too difficult to be meaningful to the 
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people whom it is designed to help 
most. A few health specialists seem 
to be conscious of the problem of 
readibility, and the materials listed 
below were written on a level which 
could be comprehended by a person 
whose reading level is approximately 
midway the elementary grades. 


1. Chart, “A Daily Dozen.” North 
Carolina Mutual Insurance Company, 
Durham. 

2. Folder, “John Doe, Mary Roe,” 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York. 

3. Pamphlet, “Good Blood,” Georgia 


Department of Public Health, Atlanta. 

4. Pamphlet, “Your Best Defense,” New 
Jersey State Department of Health, 
Trenton. 

5. Pamphlet, “Care and Training of the 
Child from One to Six Years Old,” 
New Jersey State Department of 
Health, Trenton. 

6. Charts, “Baby’s Daily Time Cards,” 


Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington. 


7. Leaflet on Social Diseases, American 
Social Hygiene Association, New York. 
One leaflet distributed by the Mis- 
sissippi State Board of Health showed 
that limited use was made of the 
graphic arts to portray health infor- 
mation, The reading matter on the 
leaflet was too difficult to be compre- 
hended by the poorly educated of the 
adult population. 
Most of the health literature is tech- 
nical in nature and cannot be compre- 


hended by fifty per cent or more of 
the Negro adults. 


APPRAISAL 


Significant trends in adult health 
and recreational programs are those 
which indicate (a) long-term plan- 
ning, (b) co-operation among and co- 
ordination of existing agencies, and 
(c) democratic participation of people 


of all levels of education in setting up 
the objectives and in carrying forward 
the enterprise. These more integrated 
programs should be an incentive to 
the many communities which engage 
in the more random type of health 
education activities. In many cases 
the leadership in these communities is 
already established and a degree of 
co-operation among social and educa- 
tional agencies exists. The final step 
remains to plan a long-term program 
based upon community needs and to 
provide for active participation of all 
the citizenry in developing and evalu- 
ating the program. 

The most difficult health and recrea- 
tional problems are those found in 
those sections in which the Negro pop- 
ulation equals or exceeds the whites. 
Indirect adult health education by 
means of free clinical services seems 
to be the most prevalent type. Urban 
and semi-urban folk tend to profit 
most from clinics. Seldom is the rural 
Negro in a position to avail himself 
of all the advantages of clinical serv- 
ice. Supremacy of the midwife in rural 
home childbirths is mute testimony of 
the failure of the county clinic to meet 
the needs of rural folk. 

Inculcation of necessary health at- 
titudes is as important as remediation. 
The notion that a healthy individual 
is an asset to the community, and that 
a diseased individual is a menace to 
the well-being of the community; the 
belief that functional literacy is vital 
to a sound health and recreational pro- 
gram and that ignorance is detrimental 
to all should, somehow, be made to 
penetrate the consciousness of both 
whites and Negroes, To develop such 
attitudes is the responsibility of edu- 
cation and is a challenge to all institu- 
tions of learning. 











Cuapter XIII 


ADULT EDUCATION PROJECTS SPONSORED BY NEGRO COLLEGE 
FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


DesoraAH CANNON PARTRIDGE 


Any discussion of the contribution 
of Negro college fraternities and so- 
rorities to adult education must be 
prefaced by a recognition of the major 
purposes of these organizations. “Fra- 
ternal orders,” says Beals and Brody, 
“are organized in the first instance for 
the sake of sociability.” This is in 
keeping with the purpose of the first 
American college fraternity, Phi Beta 
Kappa, which was organized on the 
campus of the College of William and 
Mary on December 5, 1776.? It was 
born in answer to a need for sympa- 
thetic companionship, better living 
facilities, and stimulation of intellect- 
ual association. This, the first Greek 
letter society and the parent of the 
modern fraternity system, had all the 
characteristics of the present-day fra- 
ternity.* 

Negro Greek letter organizations, 
following the pattern of white soci- 
eties, retained this interest in the per- 
sonal development of their members, 
and during the early years of their 
existence stressed this as their major 
purpose. However, with the growth of 
the organizations and the extension of 
the members into the world of work, 
a new emphasis developed. This idea 
acknowledged the importance of 





1 Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody, The Litera- 
ture of Adult Education. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1941. p, 439. 

2Ida Shaw Martin, The Sorority Handbook. 
Boston: Ida S. Martin Publisher, 1925. p. 14, 

* Frances W. Shepardson (Ed.), American Col- 
lege Fraternities. Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1930. p. 1 gives these as 
characteristics: charm and mystery of secrecy, a 
ritual, oaths of fidelity, a grip, a motto, a badge, 
high idealism, tie of friendship and comradeship. 


“letting down your bucket where you 
are” and assumed responsibility for 
assisting in the solution of the various 
problems which confront the Negro in 
America, “Thus, upon the more selfish 
idea of ‘Fraternity for a preferred 
group’ with its necessary indirect in- 
fluence on society, there has been 
superimposed, the idea of ‘Fraternity 
for Service’ with a definite and direct 
responsibility to society.”* It is upon 
this second purpose that the projects 
in adult education are sponsored by 
Negro college fraternities and soror- 
ities. 
Sources or Data 


In order to determine the extent 
and nature of the adult projects thus 
sponsored the following sources were 
utilized: (1) A questionnaire which 
sought information regarding: the gen- 
eral nature of the project, the ma- 
terials used and methods followed, the 
functions served by the project, type 
and status of the staff, the relation- 
ship of this project to other organiza- 
tions and agencies, and the number 
and nature of the group served, was 
sent to 64 Negro colleges. Forty col- 
leges responded; eight of which re- 
ported a total of twelve projects. 

(2) A questionnaire sent to the na- 
tional offices of the fraternities and 
sororities requested a description of 
the projects sponsored including: the 
nature and scope of the program, the 


*Lloyd H. Newman, “Our National Program,” 
Oracle, 7:5-6, Ap 1928. 
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methods of presentation and evalua- 
tion, and the relationship to the total 
program of the organization. 

(3) The information received from 
these questionnaires was supplemented 
by the utilization of the official publi- 
cations of the organizations. 


FINDINGS 


In determining what would consti- 
tute an “adult education” project the 
basic objectives of education for all 
peoples in America were kept in 
mind. These are: the objectives of self 
realization, objectives of human rela- 
tionship, objectives of economic effi- 
ciency, and objectives of civic respon- 
sibility. Since the underlying concept 
of education was broad and inclusive, 
many kinds of experiences were in- 
cluded as adult projects. These activi- 
ties were considered in terms of their 
functional aims and were analyzed ac- 
cording to the Bryson classification of 
function: remedial, occupational, rela- 
tional, liberal, and political. Funda- 
mentally, all of these functions dove- 
tail in the major purpose of enlarge- 
ment of the personality and the quick- 
ening of life. 

Although, as has been noted, the 
major purpose of the Greek letter or- 
ganization is a social one, there are 
provisions for educational activities in 
the national programs of these organ- 
izations. A hurried look at some of the 
societies will reveal, in part, the nature 
of these projects. Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity sponsors annually an Achieve- 
ment Week program. Its objectives are 
manifold, including such aims as: dis- 
seminating to the general public the 
facts of Negro achievement, eliminat- 
ing destructive feelings of inferiority 
by awakening a justifiable race pride, 


gathering and classifying information 
about successful contemporary Ne- 
groes, and considering problems of the 
Negro in post-war America. Such a 
program serves not only a liberal func- 
tion, but also renders occupational, 
relational, and political services. The 
methods utilized in the realization of 
these objectives are likewise varied. 
Oratorical and essay contests are 
sponsored; the radio and newspaper 
serve as advertising media; and lead- 
ers in all areas of community activity 
are invited to cooperate. 

Like other national Greek letter or- 
ganizations, Omega Psi Phi works 
through its local chapters. Three® of 
the colleges which responded affirm- 
atively to the questionnaire reported 
Achievement Week celebrations. Each 
represented a mass program serving 
over 300 campus and community per- 
sons. The program conducted in At- 
lanta by Eta Omega, a graduate chap- 
ter, deserves further elaboration, 

The theme of the 1944 celebration 
was “The Negro in Post War Amer- 
ica.” A forum discussion led by Dr. 
Ira De A. Reid on “Omega’s Proposals 
for Negroes in Post-War Atlanta” in- 
cluded consideration of the problems 
of health, education, economic activi- 
ties, civic and political activities, so- 
ciological activities, and religious ac- 
tivities. Definite proposals were made 
for attacking each of these areas in At- 
lanta. For example, the report regard- 
ing recreational and social activities 
reads: 

The spread of juvenile delinquency is 
greatly attributed to the lack of recreational 


and social facilities in the community. 
Amusements are furnished only on a sub- 


5 The three colleges thus responding were: Blue- 
field State College, A.&T. College of North Caro- 
lina, and Morehouse College. 
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standard basis. Does slum mindedness of 
Negroes encourage segregation? 

1. Support the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce in its effort to secure two 
additional parks for Negroes. 

2. Defeat any bond issue which fails to 
give reasonable consideration to the 
lack of facilities for Negroes. 

3. Amusements 
a. City wide boycott of Jim Crow 

sections of white theatres should be 
instituted. 

b. Pressure should be brought upon 
managements of Negro theatres to 
secure better facilities and service. 

4. Programs should be instituted by 
schools, clubs, and other organizations 
to encourage better behavior in public 
and private. 

These proposals were an outgrowth of 
a series of discussions sponsored by the 
Community Activities Committee. An 
examination of prevailing conditions 
had been made and three steps were 
recommended for immediate action. 

The forum meeting was attended 
by representatives of twenty-five or- 
ganizations in addition to chapter 
members and interested persons. As 
an outcome of the discussion a club 
was formed which meets weekly to 
discuss community and national af- 
fairs, particularly as they affect Ne- 
groes of Atlanta. Such an activity is 
truly an adult education project. 

In addition to the Achievement 
Week program and the newly formed 
club, the chapter conducts throughout 
the year at its monthly meetings, 
forums and discussions on community 
problems such as: “The Laundry 
Workers Strike,” “Modern Educa- 
tional Trends” and “The Teachers’ 
Pay Fight.” Hats off to Eta Omega 
chapter of Omega Psi Phi! 

Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity in its 

Eta Omega Chapter, Omega Psi Phi Fra- 


ternity, National Negro Achievement Week Forum, 
p. 4. 





Better Business project emphasizes the 
economic phases of Negro life in 
America. Through this program intel- 
ligent spending and development of 
Negro business are encouraged. Ne- 
groes are admonished to “Buy Black” 
or buy where Negroes are employed 
when black businesses fail to have 
their needs, and read Negro newspa- 
pers to keep informed on brands pro- 
duced by Negroes. 

Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity carries 
out its motto of “Servants of all, we 
shall transcend all” through its Better 
Citizenship week. Here emphasis is 
laid on extending Negro participation 
in the political life of America. The 
dental project which carried the “Free 
Clinic on Wheels” to many underpriv- 
ileged persons in Louisiana contrib- 
uted much to the general enlighten- 
ment and improvement of health. This, 
too, may be considered an educational 
project, For its members, Alpha Phi 
Alpha offers fellowships for research, 
creative work, and grants-in-aid for 
publications. Four $100 scholarships 
are provided for undergraduate chap- 
ters. 

Bluefield State College, A. and T. 
College, and State Teachers College at 
Montgomery reported that Better 
Citizenship Campaigns were sponsored 
annually by the local chapters on 
their campuses. At A. and T. the slo- 
gan is “A Voteless People is a Hope- 
less People.” Forums, discussion 
groups, and lectures are the major pro- 
cedures which are used. 

Kappa Alpha Psi’s Guide Right 
Commission is the chief arm of service 
for this fraternity. In its program of 
1943 C. Rodger Wilson, Chairman of 
the Program, stressed the importance 
of emphasizing community needs in 
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developing a comprehensive program 
in vocational guidance. He defined 
“Guide Right” as “the process of as- 
sisting Negro people in their prepara- 
tion for intelligent participation in ac- 
tivities which are essential to satisfac- 
tory adjustment.’” Some of its many 
worthy features are: 

. Gathering clearance information on 
community services, job information, 
training facilities, scholarship offerings, 
et cetera. 

Providing individual conferences which 
are intended to facilitate vocational 
selection. 

. Instituting group conferences predi- 
cated upon the need shown by large 
segments of the population for moti- 
vation and direction. 

Stimulating the development of new 
facilities in the community which 
are necessary to improved conditions. 
. Planning a program for the whole 
Negro community rather than for a 
particular sex, age or educational 
group. 


In carrying out this program the 
Chicago chapters invited the general 
public to attend weekly conferences 
for considering current issues. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: 


—_ 


po 


oo 


> 


cor 


1. Your Income Tax 

2. Manpower and the War Effort 

3. Selective Service and the Armed 
Forces 

4. The Negative and the Affirmative of 
Negro Youth Achievement 

5. Price Administration 

6. Employment Trends and the Negro 

7. Consumer Cooperatives and Eco- 
nomic Adjustment 

8. The Services of Our Local Com- 
munity Agencies 

9. Health and Industry 

10. Rent Administration 

11. Training for the Future 

12. Commodity Rationing 





™C. Rodger Wilson, “Guide Right Ideas for 
vis Kappa Alpha Psi Journal, 28:5 and 14, 


13. Social Security 
14. Unionism and the Negro 


This wide array of topics answered 
not only the occupational needs of the 
people of Chicago, but approached 
problems in the realm of politics, lib- 
eral education, and economic adjust- 
ment. 

Sororities have also incorporated ed- 
ucational projects into their national 
programs. Zeta Phi Beta considers 
Finer Womanhood Week as its contri- 
bution to fuller and better living. 
During this period efforts are made to 
broaden the insights of Negro woman- 
hood, Four schools reported observ- 
ance of Finer Womanhood Week 
through a program open to the people 
of the community and campus. They 
were: Bluefield State College, A. and 
T. College, Tuskegee Institute, and 
Alabama State Teachers College. 

In its 1945 celebration Alpha Xi 
Zeta, the graduate chapter at Tus- 
kegee Institute, invited a nutrition and 
foods specialist to conduct a culinary 
art school for women of the campus 
and community. Here laboratory op- 
portunities were provided. The attend- 
ance totaled nearly 100 persons. The 
emphasis upon improved preparation 
of food was a natural sequel to last 
year’s concentration on _ personal 
grooming. A Musical Silver Tea given 
in the memorable “Oaks,” home of 
Booker T. Washington, served not 
only as a cultural activity, but the 
proceeds were donated to the Hospital 
Aid Society. 

This year, Phi Delta Kappa, a pro- 
fessional sorority, has launched a par- 
ent education project. Through forums 
and clinics a program devoted to child 
care and education will be conducted. 
This is an important emphasis during 
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a period when many parents are out 
of the home engaged in war work. 
Special help will be given to mothers 
whose husbands are in service. 

Three of the five planks of Sigma 
Gamma Rho’s platform for 1944-45 
may be considered educational. They 
are: enlarging the Sigma Educational 
Fund, extending the enrollment of 
Negro women in college through grant- 
ing annually 10 scholarships, and help- 
ing Negro youth adjust themselves in 
the post-war world through the Na- 
tional Project—The Sigma Work 
Shop. Through establishing youth cen- 
ters it will assist in reducing juvenile 
delinquency. A program built around 
the development of hobbies (camera 
clubs, book shelf clubs, story hour 
clubs, sports, folk dancing, indoor 
games, handicraft, dramatics, music) 
is suggested, 

During May, the month of natural 
rejuvenation which symbolizes new 
life and inspiration, Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority conducts its annual 
program which addresses itself to en- 
couraging higher education among 
Negro women. The slogan for many 
years was “Invest in Education.” 
Charm schools lectures, recitals, and 
symposiums stressed cultural develop- 
ment. However, with the impact of the 
war, the emphasis changed to youth 
guidance and vocational education. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha gave its mem- 
bers the opportunity to aid in improv- 
ing the living conditions of Bolivar 
County, Mississippi through its com- 
prehensive program in public health. 
Recognizing the need for political en- 
lightenment among women and the 
Negro public in general, the Non- 
Partisan Council has urged wider 
registration among Negro voters. The 


local chapters are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of making contact with 
each of its members and potential vot- 
ers of the community. Beyond this 
necessary step, sorors are expected to 
keep the public informed on political 
issues. 

Miss A, J. Gear reports the vital 
activities carried on by the local Non- 
Partisan Council of the Alpha Upsilon 
Omega Chapter, graduate chapter at 
Langston University. In keeping with 
a basic principle of education—start- 
ing with the learner where he is—this 
education project was prompted by a 
desire to inform the Negroes of Okla- 
homa of the needs of Langston Uni- 
versity, the only institution of higher 
education for Negroes in the state. To 
this end a forum, a state wide letter 
writing campaign (students asked par- 
ents and friends to request that the 
legislators from their respective coun- 
ties note the needs of Langston), and 
a series of newspaper articles pub- 
lished in all of the Negro newspapers 
of the state were used to stimulate 
the citizens to action during the time 
of the Twentieth Legislature. As an 
aftermath of the forum on “The Needs 
of Langston and How They May Be 
Secured,” the local and state NAACP, 
the Langston Student Council, and an 
advisory committee organized by the 
president of the university joined Al- 
pha Kappa Alpha in the fight for 
equalization of educational opportu- 
nities in Oklahoma, 

Also listed as adult education proj- 
ects sponsored by fraternities and so- 
rorities are the official publications of 
the organizations which, like the Cres- 
cent (official organ of Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity), address themselves to a 
“larger-than-fraternal reading public.” 
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This factor is often overlooked because 
too frequently they are referred to as 
“newsletters.” However, an examina- 
tion of a few of these magazines would 
indicate the appeal they have to the 
general public. For example, Kappa 
Alpha Psi Journal carried such ar- 
ticles as: “Those Men of Yesteryear,” 
Horace Mann Bond; “You—The Indi- 
vidual—Count,” Leslie P. Hill; 
“Training for Today’s Machine Age,” 
A. C. Phillips. An entire edition of 
Oracle, official organ of Omega Psi Phi 
is devoted to Art and Literature. 
Crescent featured poetry as well as 
prose. Archon, Zeta Phi Beta’s publi- 
cation, also encourages creative abil- 
ity. Delta Sigma Theta not only pub- 
lishes its official organ but also serves 
men in the armed forces through its 
special publication The Serviceman. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From this brief survey the following 

conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Although Negro fraternities and 
sororities are primarily social, 
there are provisions in their na- 
tional programs for projects which 
may be considered adult education. 

2. The success of these projects de- 
pends largely upon the enthusiasm, 
interest, and ability of the local 
chapters. 

3. The majority of the most signifi- 
cant programs are directed by 
graduate rather than undergrad- 
uate chapters. 

4. Whereas the majority of Negro 
colleges have fraternities and so- 
rorities, a very small percentage 
sponsor adult education projects. 
From the 40 replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, 31 colleges had fraterni- 
ties or sororities and yet only 8 


sponsored any adult education 
projects. 

5. Projects directed toward the de- 
velopment of better citizenship 
and fuller civic participation and 
those aimed at occupational or 
vocational education are most 
numerous. However, there are in- 
stances of activities undertaken 
chiefly for cultural or liberal ad- 
vancement, remedial education, 
and relational education. 

6. Discussions and forums are the 
methods most widely used. Lec- 
tures, the radio and newspaper, 
and the laboratory are also used. 

7. For the most part, adult educa- 
tion projects sponsored by fra- 
ternities and sororities depend 
upon a volunteer staff How- 
ever, professionally trained per- 
sons are also included in the per- 
sonnel. 

8. Generally speaking, the projects 
serve the community and campus 
groups as well as the members of 
the particular organization which 
sponsors the activity. 

9. Systematic records of experiences 
are seldom kept. 

10. The majority of the projects are 
addressed to the urban population. 

Space does not permit a full discus- 
sion of next steps, hence only one 
suggestion will be presented at any 
length. Since, as has been noted, there 
is a general feeling that the Negro 

Greek letter organization must “lose 

itself in a cause greater than itself,” 

any realistic approach to the problem 
of the Negro in the South (where most 
of the Negro colleges are located) must 
recognize the plight of the rural Negro. 

An examination of almost any rural 

community would indicate the needs 
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for: improvement of living conditions, 
improvement of race relations, widen- 
ing of recreational activities, enlarg- 
ing social agencies, improvement of 
economic stability, eradicating illiter- 
acy, and widening participation in 
civic affairs. What challenges these are 
to the Negro with a vision! Will the 
college fraternities and_ sororities 
(representing people who have had 


opportunity for enlightenment) which 
are living so close to this impoverish- 
ment which affects over one half of 
the Negroes in America, ignore these 
conditions? Or, will they “let down 
their buckets where they are” and 
move directly in establishing adult 
education programs directed toward 
the solution of these deeply-rooted 
problems? 
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Cuapter XIV 


THE NEGRO CHURCH AND THE ADULT EDUCATION 
PHASES OF ITS PROGRAM 


Samuet L. Ganby 


The Negro Church is largely adult- 
centered. The adult education phases 
of its program are largely Bible-cen- 
tered. The design for living is based 
upon religious experience which is 
more or less church experience. The 
Bible-centered curriculum of the adult 
education program of the average 
Protestant Church among Negroes 
may be attributed to the nature of its 
leadership and of its theology. On the 
whole, the Protestant Church among 
Negroes, excluding the distinctly litur- 
gical communions, is evangelical in its 
emphasis and fundamental in its 
theology. “Salvation” becomes the 
shibboleth and the “soul” becomes the 
primary objective. Transmissive bib- 
lical knowledge and effective tech- 
niques for soul-winning become ends 
in religious training. 

Metropolitan churches in our large 
industrial cities may develop a liberal 
program of adult education, but in 
many instances it is the result of com- 
munity pressure, membership compe- 
tition, and necessity. Churches follow 
social and community patterns very 
much in the same manner as other 
institutions. 


Factors AFFECTING ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


One of the perennial problems in the 
average Negro Church is the payment 
of the mortgage. The program of the 
church is usually planned and directed 
in the light of this objective. “Win- 


ning souls to Christ” is also an adven- 
ture in paying the debt. In fact, 
preachers are often rated on the basis 
of their mortgage paying ability. As 
soon as one debt is cleared another is 
assumed and the debt is against prop- 
erty loss or depreciation, not program 
deterioration. Rallies, revivals, adult 
classes (usually Bible), adult organi- 
zations (pulpit club, ushers board, 
missionary society, hostess club, men’s 
league, etc.) are usually engaged in 
money raising projects. The war has 
brought prosperity to many churches 
so that mortgages are being cleared 
and debts are being wiped off the 
church books. 

Leadership training is another fac- 
tor affecting the development of func- 
tioning adult education programs. 
Community demands for adult educa- 
tion in many of our industrial cities 
have created conflicts for many min- 
isters who have been trained in a 
purely evangelical school and whose 
practical theology is that of money- 
raising. The status of the preacher is 
being affected. In many instances it is 
not that the minister is against an ade- 
quate program of adult education, but 
that he does not know how to plan and 
develop a growing program. He is not 
at home in a church where the em- 
phasis is on program rather than 
money-raising. One national leader in 
the Baptist Church remarked that he 
did not know what some of “our men” 
would do after the war with all mort- 
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gages and debts paid. A report comes 
from one of our large industrial cities 
stating that one metropolitan church 
has paid its mortgage and accumu- 
lated a $20,000 reserve fund but still 
has rallies and no special projects ex- 
cept a boy scout troop. 

Voluntary service may be a block- 
ing factor in the development of an 
adequate program of adult education. 
Projects are often short-lived because 
voluntary leadership is so unpredict- 
able. Many church groups are trained 
to assume one salary only—the pas- 
tor’s—and cannot appreciate the re- 
sponsibility of paying decent salaries 
to trained workers for directing edu- 
cational projects. 

Religious Attitudes may delay adult 
education programs. There is an opin- 
ion that the réle of the church is to 
save society through preaching and 
praying only. The church is often con- 
ceived as providing essential fellow- 
ship upon which other agencies might 
draw for educational purposes. 

In response to the question, “What 
are Negro churches in your community 
doing in the field of adult education?” 
a social service administrator in Chi- 
cago, Illinois replied that adult edu- 
cation in our Negro churches is prac- 
tically nil. The W.P.A. brought into 
service many church rooms that were 
unused, but when the W.P.A. went out 
of business, searcely any of the 
churches continued programs other 
than the regular religious activities. A 
college president in Atlanta, Georgia 
replied that unfortunately he did not 
know of any material on the Negro 
church and adult education. A reply 
from one of our leading seminaries 
read that it was regrettable to say that 
none of its studies had covered ade- 


quately the topic of the Negro church 
and adult education. A liberal thinking 
minister from New York City replied 
that there was a lot of planning on 
paper but no real program. 


ApuLT EpvucaTION IN ACTION 


Many churches are not developing 
any curriculum on adult education but 
are working in cooperation with com- 
munity agencies. Still others are en- 
deavoring to face the problem and to 
create a functional program. We pre- 
sent a sampling of current adult edu- 
cation programs being conducted by 
several churches throughout the na- 
tion. 


Church of the Good Shepherd, 


Congregational 


Chicago, Illinois 
Arthur D. Gray, Minister 


A community centered church founded 
in 1925. Active fellowship of Younger Adults 
meets weekly as a discussion group on 
current affairs; outside experts invited; 
lectures on child guidance, music apprecia- 
tion, world community, political action, 
social action, intercultural education, busi- 
ness, and vocations; library facilities; con- 
certs; fellowship teas with discussion; 
publishes weekly bulletin; distributes vari- 
ous pieces of literature; study groups on 
housing, recreation, health, education, and 
delinquency; cooperates with many com- 
munity agencies; soldiers’ wives’ committee; 
counselling. Established the now nationally 
recognized Parkway Community House. 


Church of the Master, Presbyterian 


New York City 
James H. Robinson, Minister 


A credit union which has extended into 
a buying club; prenatal] instruction; meet- 
ings on parent-child problems; committee 
on community problems; four weeks’ course 
on leadership training every year; service- 
men and women council; motion pictures; 
visual aids; field trips; outside speakers on 
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current topics; 8,000 pieces of literature 
distributed in 1944. 
Metropolitan Baptist Church 


Washington, D.C. 
E, C, Smith, Minister 
Leadership training classes, over 400 
members; study groups on community 
problems; lectures; field trips; music ap- 
preciation; religious education classes. 


Woodlawn A.M.E. Church 


Chicago, Illinois 
Archibald J. Carey, Jr., Minister 

(Some churches have achieved a high 
educational level in one activity.) The 
Woodlawn Forum brings leading national 
speakers to the platform and has become an 
institution for many people in the Wood- 
lawn community. This Forum is widely 
publicized and is conducted by experts. 


Fellowship Church of All Peoples 
San Francisco, California 
Howard Thurman, Co-minister 

“Fellowship Church Forum and Lecture- 
Recital Series will sponsor monthly pro- 
grams in which artists and lecturers will 
interpret the life, and thought of varied 
nationality groups in the American scene 
as well as in the larger world community. 
In addition to this series, there will be 
projected a monthly Sunday Twilight. 
Hour based on worship through the arts. 
A library with books and current periodicals 
published by various racial and cultural 
groups will be established. Other interest 
and study groups may be included as the 
total church program unfolds.” 

The following program in intercultural 
education was presented on Thursday, 
March 25, 1945: 


Miss Lillian Spahn, Di- 


recting 


Singspiration 


Address Miss Zillah Soule, Spec- 
ialist in Teacher Train- 
ing in India 

Readings from Dr. Thurman 

Tagore 
Address The Rev. Khazan Singh, 


Minister, Former 
Chaplain to Christians 
in Indian Armed 
Forces 
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Asbury M.E. Church 
Washington, D.C. 
R. M. Williams, Minister 

A recently purchased community center 
on Georgia Avenue, N.W. in which an adult 
education program is being developed. There 
are forty-seven adult circles and clubs; 
credit union; social service club dedicated 
to sewing and repair of clothing for the 
underprivileged; classes for the blind; organ 
classes conducted by Miss Anderson of 
Howard University; church newsletter; 
lecture series (Harry F. Ward, April lec- 
turer); book lovers’ club; library; inter- 
racial institute; recreation classes. 

Plymouth Congregational Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Robert E. Ledbetter, Minister 

The church sponsors a settlement house 

in which an adult education program is in 
operation; several trained workers; sewing 
classes; home management classes; Red 
Cross; discussion groups. 
There is a phase of adult education in 
many churehes that is more or less 
fluid and unorganized. If we think of 
adult education in terms of developing 
appreciations, shaping attitudes, 
moulding public opinion, providing a 
sense of personal worth and social fel- 
lowship, then such occasions as month- 
ly dinners, fellowship nights, partici- 
pation in community mass meetings, 
and civic movements constitute sig- 
nificant beginnings toward a growing 
program in adult education. 

There is a trend toward cooperation 
with community agencies in develop- 
ing a program of adult education. For 
example, the Liberty Baptist Church, 
the Christian Hope Baptist Church, 
the Indiana Avenue Christian Church, 
and the Greater Mt. Olivet Baptist 
Church in cooperation with the Civie 
Department of the Chicago Urban 
League launched a Civie Pride Move- 
ment, The slogan was as follows: 
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OUR CIVIC PRIDE 
We want clean community streets and alleys. 
This is my home and yours too. 
For Victory, Please Join. 


The Metropolitan Community 
Church and the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Congregational, Chicago, 
Illinois have supported the March On 
Washington Movement and projects 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. Many ministers 
serve as presidents of local chapters of 
the N.A.A.C.P. and have the support 
of their congregations: For example, 
Rev. Charles Evans in Petersburg, 
Virginia and until recently, the Rev. 
Arthur D. Gray in Washington, D.C., 
Abyssinia Baptist Church, New York 
City with its myriad adult clubs is a 
national illustration of support of a 
minister in a growing program of civic 
and political education. This is adult 
education in action for full employ- 
ment, better housing, recreation, and 
health facilities. In this same perspec- 
tive the Sermon can constitute the core 
of an educational experience. The in- 
creasing emphasis of ministers on so- 
cial problems and current affairs of 
state and nations reveals a healthy 
sign of growth. 


OBSERVATIONS 


There is a growing awareness on the 
part of ministers and congregations to 
the need of an unfolding program of 
adult education. The trend is appar- 
ently in the direction of a functional 
church program. The impact of mod- 
ern living in industrial urban areas as 
well as small town and rural areas 
demands a shift from a purely trans- 
missive and evangelical approach in 
church life to an operative plan for 
social and religious living. The process 
will be speeded up by the emancipa- 
tion of the churches from mortgages 
and debts; an enlightened and trained 
ministry; the coercion of community 
agencies for expanding community 
programs and projects; a need for 
united action in intercultural, inter- 
faith, and inter-group education; an 
increased number of students in re- 
ligious education and adult education 
who will be available for service in 
religious institutions. Once the pattern 
is established the churches will be as 
fervent and active in adult education 
as they have been in money-raising 
and soul saving on the purely evan- 
gelical plan. 
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CHapter XV 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE YMCA 
AMONG NEGROES 


Rate W. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have been engaged in Adult 
Education by that name or some other 
name since the first Association was 
organized over 100 years ago.’ Al- 
though the early emphasis of the Asso- 
ciation was evangelistic, the program 
was designed to help young men over- 
come the problems of industrial life 
and to teach them how to avoid the 
many pitfalls of urban society. While 
stressing religion, the program of the 
Association has to be educational in 
order to accomplish its objectives. 
Reading rooms and the Lyceum were 
early features of the program. 

Eight years after its founding in 
England the Y.M.C.A. Movement 
spread to America and the offerings of 
its program gradually became as 
varied and as wide as the major needs 
and interest of the people with whom 
it worked. The hopes, desires and as- 
pirations of young men and the condi- 
tions under which people lived became 
an interest and concern of the 
Y.M.C.A. as it spread over this coun- 
try. 

At first the Association worked prin- 
cipally with young men. Later the pro- 
gram was expanded to include boys, 
and as the years passed, older men 
were brought into the Association as 
active program participants and as 
board and committee members to give 
leadership to the movement. Also, in- 





1The First YMCA was organized in London, 
England by George Williams in 1844. 


BULLOCK 


cluded in the membership of the 
Y.M.C.A. today in the United States 
are over 100,000 women and girls. 
Along with this expansion to include 
age groups other than young men, the 
program of the Association gradually 
expanded to emphasize the four-fold 
idea with emphasis on religious, intel- 
lectual, social, and physical develop- 
ment, Adult education became one of 
the means and methods of achieving 
these objectives. In America today, 
every well organized Association pro- 
vides for some form of Adult Educa- 
tion in connection with and in addi- 
tion to its regular program of physical, 
social and religious activities. The cen- 
tral objectives and methods of the As- 
sociation are no longer confined to the 
narrow concept of spirit, mind and 
body development as separate and in- 
dependent parts of the individual but 
have been broadened to include the 
total personality and are concerned 
with the improvement of society itself, 
as the following statement of purposes 
will indicate: 
The YMCA we regard as being in its es- 
sential genius a world-wide fellowship of 
men and boys, united by a common loyalty 
to Jesus Christ for the purpose of develop- 
ing Christian Personality and building a 
Christian society? 


With the view of carrying out its 
purposes, the Association has set up 
certain goals for persons and society 

2 Adopted by the World Conference of the 


YMCA Meeting in Toronto, Canada and Cleveland, 
Ohio in 1931. 
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which can be accomplished only 
through sound educational programs. 
These goals are as follows: 


I. GOALS FOR PERSONS 
Growth of persons toward Christian 
personality based upon the supreme 
worth of individuals, including: 

1. Developing and deepening Chris- 
tian faith and practicing Christian 
living. 

. Maintaining mental and physical 
health. 

3. Satisfying leisure in social, cultural, 
and recreational life. 

4. Earning a living and advancing in 
a vocation. 

5. Making a worthy home and con- 

tributing to happy family life. 

Achieving wisdom by continuing 

education to understand better the 

world and ourselves. 

. Striving with others for a better 
community, nation and world as 
the responsibility of citizenship. 

II. GOALS FOR SOCIETY 
A Christian world society which 
creates the conditions for the maxi- 
mum growth of persons, including: 
1. Democracy: Development of a 
truly democratic society through 
democratic means in which all 
groups shall share justly in benefits 
and responsibilities including eco- 
nomic opportunity, educational and 
recreational advantage and chances 
for a decent standard of health 
and housing. 

. A world Community: Developing 
world-wide consciousness that all 
men and nations are part of the 
family of God, and urging the co- 
operation of the United States in 
developing some form of inclusive 
world organization for law and 
order in international life. 

3. Meeting Community Needs of 
Children and Young People: A 
better study of the needs of chil- 
dren and young people and the 
conditions which create these needs, 
and cooperative action between 
municipal, business, social, educa- 
tional and religious agencies in 


bo 
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meeting local problems and the 
providing of services.’ 

Obviously, an educational program 
of the highest order is required if the 
Association is to carry out its current 
purposes and to accomplish its estab- 
lished goals. In the main, the Associa- 
tion is conscious of this and is striving 
to meet these exacting demands as best 
it can with such leadership, facilities, 
and resources as are available for its 
use. 

Although the adult education pro- 
gram of the Y.M.C.A. for the most 
part has been and is informal, consid- 
erable place at the present time is be- 
ing given to formal classes and schools. 
However, the Association does not 
claim to be a formal educational insti- 
tution. Its objectives and methods, fa- 
cilities and leadership, are better 
suited for the informal type of educa- 
tional program. Also, the needs and 
interests of the participating constit- 
uency can best be reached and served 
through the informal rather than the 
formal educational approach. There 
are, however, certain needs which must 
be met through definitely organized 
formal classes and schools. This has 
resulted in the establishment of schools 
and formal classes in many of the 
YMCAs throughout the country. In 
addition to a large number of technical 
and vocational schools, a few of the 
larger metropolitan associations have 
organized and are operating liberal 
arts colleges, such as are found in Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. 

This brief statement of the purposes, 
objectives and educational program of 
the YMCA has had reference to the 


The YMCA at the Turn of its Century—Di- 
rections Ahead for the Local Policy and Programs 
in the YMCAs of the United States of America. 
Published by the Centennial Committee of the 
National Board of the YMCA, Je 1944. 
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general movement. The history of the 
adult education program of the Asso- 
ciation among Negroes is very similar 
to that of the YMCA in general. While 
the offerings have not been as broad 
in every respect, they have dealt with 
the needs and interests of Negroes with 
the view of accomplishing the same 
general ends as are sought by the 
Movement as a whole. 

There is on record in the Bureau of 
Records, Studies and Trends in our 
national office 71 local Associations 
which were organized and are operated 
primarily for Negroes. While these As- 
sociations work primarily with Ne- 
groes, they conduct their program very 
largely on a community basis and no 
person is turned away on account of 
race, creed or color. Also it should be 
stated that a considerable number of 
other than Negro Branch Associations 
offer program services to Negroes. 

Of 96 such Associations, 78.1 per 
cent reported formal educational 
classes available to Negroes but not 
used; 21 per cent reported such classes 
available in their buildings and used 
by Negroes; and 17.4 per cent of these 
Associations reported formal educa- 
tional classes attended by Negroes 
which were conducted outside of the 
Association buildings.* Unfortunately, 
we do not have records of the total 
number of Negroes attending these 
classes conducted by “other than Ne- 
gro” Branch Associations. The signifi- 
cant point here is that there were 
available to Negroes under the aus- 
pices of these Associations a larger 
number of classes than they attended. 

Of the 71 Negro branch Associa- 
tions, 60 reported to our Bureau of 

* Negro Youth in City YMCAs. Table 17, p. 36. 


Published in 1944 by the Bureau of Records, 
Studies and Trends, National Council YMCA. 





Records, Studies and Trends for 1943 
(the data for the calendar year 1944 
are now being tabulated, but will not 
be available before late spring or early 
summer) a total of 63,186 members. 
Slightly more than half of this number 
is 16 years of age and over. As a mat- 
ter of fact, over 27,000 are over 18 
years of age. Therefore, the educa- 
tional program of these branch Asso- 
ciations is largely with adults. 

In an effort to get an up-to-date 
picture of the adult education program 
in the 60 Associations reporting mem- 
bers to our Bureau of Records, we sent 
out an inquiry blank asking them to 
“List all Adult Education Programs 
conducted by your Association in 1944, 
giving title, description and schedule 
of each; and give the number of per- 
sons participating in the following age 
brackets: 16 through 17, 18 through 
21 and 22 years and over.”’ Some 28 of 
these 60 Associations filled and re- 
turned our questionnaire. Of these 28 
Associations, 23 reported definitely or- 
ganized forums and discussions on 
public affairs and current events, with 
13,764 persons participating in these 
activities; 1,567 of these participants 
were in the 16-17 age group; 2,076 
were in the 18-21 age group; and 
10,121 were 22 years of age and over. 
In five of these Associations, these 
forums and discussions were conducted 
on a weekly basis. In two Associations 
they were conducted bi-monthly, and 
in two Associations once per month. 
In six Associations these discussions 
were organized on a series basis in- 
cluding five, six or more discussions in 
each series. 

Eleven of the 28 Associations con- 
ducted formal educational classes and 
trade schools offering a wide variety 
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of subjects including stenography and 
clerical education, photography, book- 
keeping, home nursing, food services 
—include purchasing, preparing and 
serving foods, reading, writing, sales- 
manship, philosophy, beauty culture, 
and barbering. A total of 588 people 
were enrolled in these formal classes 
in the 11 Associations. 

Twelve of the 28 Associations re- 
ported formal classes in religious edu- 
cation with emphasis on the Christian 
ethics. Some 1,381 persons were en- 
rolled in these classes for the year. 

Eleven of the 28 Associations re- 
ported formal and informal programs 
of a cultural educational nature in- 
cluding dramatics, debating, reading 
and book clubs, history clubs, classes 
in Spanish, public speaking and fine 
arts. A total of 5,091 participated in 
these classes and groups met regularly 
on a weekly and bi-monthly basis. 

Eight of the Associations, in addi- 
tion to their regular physical activities 
program, reported definitely organized 
classes and groups in health and phys- 
ical education through which instruc- 
tion was given on first-aid, venereal 
disease control, personal hygiene, diet, 
and general health instruction. 

Seven of the Associations conducted 
organized classes and groups in civic 
education and citizenship training 
with a total of 1,605 persons enrolled. 

Five Associations conducted formal 
classes in YMCA leadership and group 
work instruction. A total of 2,158 per- 
sons were enrolled in these classes. 

Six of the Associations reported for- 
mal training in music, including voice 
and instrument music training, as well 
as instructions in conducting choral 
and group singing. A total of 300 per- 
sons received training in the music 


classes in these six Associations. Five 
Associations also reported informal in- 
structions and leadership in recreation 
and play education with a total of 
684 people participating. 

Three Associations reported formal 
classes dealing with marriage and par- 
enthood in which 74 persons were en- 
rolled. 

Three Associations reported formal 
classes in vocational guidance and 
counseling with a total of 224 people 
enrolled. And two Associations re- 
ported formal training in summer 
camp leadership. 

One Association each reported edu- 
cational classes and formal training in 
consumer cooperative education, race 
relations, juvenile delinquency and 
discussions on current political ques- 
tions. 


APPRAISAL 


To properly evaluate the worth of 
this program, it must be appraised in 
the light of two sets of criteria: first, 
its effectiveness in actually meeting 
the needs, interests, and improving the 
conditions among the people partici- 
pating in the activities; and second, 
in the light of its effectiveness in ac- 
complishing the purpose and goals of 
the YMCA in developing Christian 
personality and building a Christian 
society. Obviously we do not have ade- 
quate objective instruments with 
which to make these appraisals. How- 
ever, in the absence of more objective 
criteria and instruments with which 
to test the results of our program, 
we can make certain observations 
which should be considered in any 
attempt at evaluation. The follow- 
ing are important: To a very large 
extent the adult education program in 
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the YMCA is informal, although not 
entirely so. The term “informal” as 
used here applies to methods and or- 
ganizational set up rather than to 
educational content; while “formal” 
education is generally thought of as 
definitely organized classes, courses and 
schools, all involving a teacher-student 
relationship. Informal educational 
programs usually consist of forums, 
discussion groups, series of talks, lec- 
tures, moving pictures, craft groups, 
interests clubs, hobbies, etc. 

Good informal education is (1) 
planned and systematic—not haphaz- 
ard, (2) makes use of good educational 
principles and methods, and (3) is 
concerned with the larger aims and 
principles of education—personality 
growth and the improvement of so- 
ciety. It does not confuse education in 
the larger sense with subject matter. 
It is fundamentally a process of help- 
ing persons study, acquire experience, 
evaluate their experiences, enjoy richer 
experiences and deal with them more 
intelligently. Much of the adult educa- 
tion in the YMCA meets these ac- 
cepted standards of good organization 
and sound methods. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that some of the 
Associations simply provide places for 


groups to meet; others offer a miscel- 
laneous array of opportunistic activi- 
ties without any semblance of coordi- 
nation or direction toward central 
objectives and aims. 

Also, it must be admitted that a 
few Associations (not many of them) 
are seemingly satisfied with a large 
variety of events that are called edu- 
cational, but back of which is no con- 
structive philosophy of what real edu- 
cation is or should accomplish. So long 
as education is thought of in terms of 
program events, rather than as proc- 
esses of aiding persons to grow and to 
understand and intelligently deal with 
life situations, the educational needs 
of individuals and groups will not be 
met most effectively and our programs 
will be meager, inadequate and com- 
paratively trivial. 

To be of the most value, the philoso- 
phy underlying our entire Adult Edu- 
cation Program must embrace the ob- 
jectives and purposes of the YMCA, 
the needs and interests of people with 
whom we work and must be based 
upon a broad social intelligence and 
rooted in a deep social concern for the 
improvement of society in such a way 
as to make life more abundant for all 
people. 








’ 





CuHaptTer XVI 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE YWCA 
AMONG NEGROES 


Dororuy I. Heieut 


The early leaders of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association be- 
lieved deeply that the organization 
should embrace “all women and girls 
in all types of communities.” There- 
fore, they made special efforts to reach 
different groups of girls and women 
including members of racial minority 
groups. They were sincere in their 
efforts to make the Association a true 
cross-section of women and girls of 
different economic, social, racial and 
religious backgrounds to achieve a 
better life for all. 

The National Board seeks to im- 
plement the inclusive purpose of the 
YWCA and has pledged itself “to con- 
tinue to pioneer in an interracial ex- 
perience that shall be increasingly 
democratic and Christian.’ 

Those who have not kept in touch 
with the development of the YWCA 
often know best its institutional serv- 
ices, such as residences and food serv- 
ices, and are inclined to think of them 
as the most characteristic form of ac- 
tivity. Little do they realize that since 
its beginning and increasingly through 
the years the organization it has been a 
social force for the education of adults 
and youth for participation as Chris- 
tian citizens in the modern world. 

Any analysis of the adult education 
program ‘as it affects Negroes in the 
YWCA must be viewed against this 

1Mary S. Sims, The Heine History of a Social 
Institution. New York: The YWOA, Cameos ter 1. 


2Interracial Charter of the National Board, 
adopted D 7, 1944, 
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background. While in various local 
Associations there are various levels 
of attainment of the interracial goal of 
the YWCA, that goal is an accepted 
reality and there is steady movement 
towards it. 

The descriptions which follow dem- 
onstrate the types of adult education 
in progress in YWCA’s today. Some 
of them take place in the Negro 
branches and centers which form part 
of 83 community Associations. It 
should be noted that many of these 
branches are now developing programs 
on an interracial basis and also share 
in the program of the central branches. 
In other instances the projects are 
drawn from Associations where Negro 
and white constituencies maintain 
their common life with varying de- 
grees of interracial association. In 
1943, 186 non-branch Associations re- 
ported Negro members and program 
participants. Outside the South 
YWCA’s are not organizing new 
branches on a racial basis. 

The YWCA is a group work agency. 
Group work has been defined as an 
educational process aimed at the de- 
velopment, social adjustment and 
growth of the individual through vol- 
untary group association and the use 
of this association as a means of fur- 
thering other socially desirable ends. 
The assistance of the group leader is 
important in this process. Develop- 
ment, social adjustment and growth of 
the individual are all closely related 
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to the YWCA’s profound belief not 
only in the value of every human per- 
sonality, but in the individual’s capac- 
ity for growth.® It is in the informal 
group setting that most adult educa- 
tion takes place in the YWCA. What- 
ever the activity the leader is chal- 
lenged to think in terms of the whole 
personality and to be aware that 
learning is experiencing. 

YWCA conferences have long 
proved stimulating channels for adult 
education. In all parts of the country 
business and industrial girls come to- 
gether each year to face the basic is- 
sues confronting them as young work- 
ers. Of the 56,282 business girls, 2,094 
are Negroes and of 30,528 industrial 
girls, 5,021 are Negroes. Representa- 
tives of these workers plan the areas 
in which they wish to study in the 
light of the needs and interests of the 
group. In the North and in the South, 
Negro and white young women live, 
study, work and play together in sig- 
nificant conference settings for periods 
ranging from one to two weeks. Many 
are the learnings which affect atti- 
tudes, increase skills and develop lead- 
ership. There are today no conferences 
of business or industrial girls operating 
on a racially segregated basis in any 
section of the country. Many have 
found their first interracial experiences 
in attending YWCA conferences. Lec- 
tures by outstanding educators, group 
discussions, dramatic presentations of 
current social issues, group leader’s 
training, personal counseling, arts, 
crafts, music, recreation, public affairs 
and worship are usual elements in such 
conference programs. 

The “Education Workshop” is an- 





3 Margaret Williamson, They Call Us A Group- 
ork Agency, Woman’s Press. 


other type of adult education project 
which has gained popularity. These 
workshops usually include informal 
classes in subjects of interest. Ten to 
fifteen weeks seem to be the maximum 
periods and the most popular subjects 
are Spanish, psychology, speech, mu- 
sic, current events, arts and crafts. 

“The Career Girls Institute” in the 
South Parkway Center of the Chicago 
YWCA, is an interesting example of 
the institute as an adult education 
project. This year 105 young women 
came together around the theme, 
“Career Girls, Accentuate Your Posi- 
tives.” The informality and recrea- 
tional nature of the approach proved 
appealing to business girls in nine gov- 
ernmental agencies, two state institu- 
tions, five social agencies, 12 private 
institutions and four clubs. While the 
project was sponsored in the center in 
the Negro community, an interracial 
group came from all parts of the city. 
Under expert leadership these young 
women faced their social responsibili- 
ties. Materials from the Vocational 
Research Society of the Women’s Bur- 
eau were utilized. 

“The Students-in-Industry” project 
for student YWCA members affords a 
unique coordination of classroom and 
industry. During the summer months 
these students work in industries and 
stores at regular rates of pay and see 
the complex economic, religious, social 
and political problems of a great ur- 
ban center. They live together on a 
cooperative plan and experience the 
values of fellowship and broad under- 
standing achieved through interracial, 
interdenominational Christian group 
life. Under trained leadership and 
through seminars, field trips and per- 
sonal counseling they acquire an un- 
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derstanding of the problems facing the 
American worker with whom they 
have first hand contact. 

There are student YWCA’s on the 
campus of 78 Negro colleges. Negro 
students are members of YWCA’s in 
many predominantly white colleges 
and universities. 

Through the years YWCA’s have 
shown a growing recognition of the 
significance of the arts as a means of 
developing greater social sensitiveness, 
conviction and social action. Those 
adults who desire to learn or to ex- 
tend their knowledge in music, plastic 
or pictorial arts, the dance, literature 
or drama find their opportunities in a 
setting properly organized to assure 
maximum satisfaction and self-expres- 
sion. Those who like to spend time in 
creative writing or reading find space, 
materials and guidance at the YWCA. 
And, those who like physical activity 
or gymnastics find help in some Asso- 
ciations. During the war many 
branches have set up “tinker shops” 
where adults learn to repair furniture 
or “fix-it-shops” where women learn to 
do simple household repairs or to re- 
model millinery and clothing. Thou- 
sands of young women have been 
helped to decorate their living quar- 
ters, make over furniture and to be 
creative in making household acces- 
sories. 

Few people realize the extent to 
which adult education takes place in 
the very informa] and rather transient 
setting of the U.S.O. in which the 
YWCA is a member agency. The 
“Fireside Chats” and “Global Gab 
Sessions” in some clubs are popular 
ways in which adults discuss world 
affairs. To meet the demands of war- 
time and the needs of members in the 


armed forces as well as war produc- 
tion workers, thousands of volunteers 
are trained for service. Young women 
workers who want to be junior host- 
esses in U.S.O. clubs happily pursue 
training courses and field work assign- 
ments that they may qualify for serv- 
ice. Such areas as health, military and 
social etiquette, understanding human 
behavior and community resources are 
among topics included in the courses. 
The YWCA participates in 45 clubs 
which offer services primarily to Ne- 
gro personnel. 

More mature women are trained to 
be U.S.O. senior hostesses. Many a 
woman has discovered herself anew 
and developed talents she did not 
realize she had. Some tasks prove so 
challenging that women pursue special 
courses in public speaking, or infor- 
mational service regarding the com- 
munity and its resources. As they lead 
newcomers through museums, art gal- 
leries, etc., they too grow in under- 
standing and appreciation. Many of 
the Negro women serving on U.S.O. 
councils have broadened their horizons 
by working in an interracial-inter- 
faith-interagency setting. Little more 
than 20,000 Negro women are active 
U.S.O, volunteers. 

Wives of servicemen who have been 
off their home base have found in regu- 
lar YWCA’s and the USO special 
groups or classes in child care, educa- 
tion for parenthood, modern language 
and a wide variety of other subjects, 
specific education to meet their inter- 
ests and needs. 

The most outstanding formal adult 
education offered by any YWCA 
branch which primarily serves Negroes 
is the Harlem Branch Trade School 
established in 1914. Last year 1,001 
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persons attended either day or evening 
sessions of courses related to business 
occupations, the dress trades or gar- 
ment machine operation, the beauty 
culture trades, practical nursing or 
general cultural development. The 
Harlem YWCA Trade School is ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents, New 
York State Department of Education. 
In addition to classroom work with 
qualified instructors, students have ac- 
cess to laboratories and shops where 
they gain experience in the vocations 
of their interest. A well developed plan 
of vocational guidance and job place- 
ment service are made available to 
individual students. In both curricu- 
lum and equipment, the Harlem Trade 
School is a credit to any race. 

The réle of the YWCA in the edu- 
cation of minorities for participation 
in a democracy is particularly sig- 
nificant today. Some Negro branches 
have held special clinics for Negro 
women workers who have gone into 
industrial and Government jobs never 
opened to them before. An example of 
this type of project was the clinic 
hours sponsored by the Association in 
Washington, D.C. In clinic hours new 
workers discussed problems which 
they faced and under expert guidance 
analyzed the part they must play if 
their wartime employment advantages 
are to become peacetime employment 
gains. Through informal discussion, 
forums, and lectures, Negro workers 
were brought to a fuller realization of 
the importance of their individual job 
performance, work habits, relations 
with other workers, health, personal 
hygiene and attitudes toward post-war 
security. Many gained new insights 
into themselves as workers and as part 
of a responsible labor movement. Ne- 


gro women workers have responded 
enthusiastically and have grown intel- 
ligently independent in cities where 
YWCA’s have effectively afforded this 
opportunity. The branch in Richmond, 
Virginia has carried an adult educa- 
tion emphasis through their large and 
active clubs of women workers, 

In reply to a recent questionnaire, a 
Negro branch secretary said forcefully 
what several others had implied, “The 
cultural opportunities for Negroes in 
this town are so few that I have to go 
to YWCA conventions, conferences, or 
just take trips away to get any outlet 
or stimulation.” She added that one of 
the few cultural events of the year was 
a concert in which the YWCA pre- 
sented an outstanding Negro artist. 

The development of good taste and 
the general refinement of attitudes is a 
concern of education. A careful look at 
the Negro in American life reveals 
that in many places segregation and 
discrimination deny him exposure to 
those cultural opportunities that exist 
for white people in the same commu- 
nity. On the other hand, in some com- 
munities where the opportunities are 
available the Negro is so conditioned 
that he is reluctant to take advantage 
of them. Both types of situation pre- 
sent a challenge which some Associa- 
tions have tried to meet. They offer 
lecture series on literature or the arts; 
and present professional dramatic per- 
formances, concerts, recitals. A few 
include music appreciation hours, 
theatre parties with accompanying 
discussion for evaluation and “how to 
listen” series in preparation for at- 
tendance at symphony concerts or the 
opera. But these are not enough. 
YWCA leaders in many communities 
work untiringly to create cultural op- 
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portunities for Negroes as an integral 
part of the community. This demands 
a constant alertness to the community 
planning channels to see that the needs 
and aspirations of Negroes are con- 
sidered along with those of all other 
citizens as projects are developed. 

Negro citizens are educated for par- 
ticipation in a democracy as they 
serve on policy making bodies. As a 
membership organization the YWCA 
is a laboratory for democratic func- 
tioning. According to the 1943 statis- 
tical reports* there were 188,651 elec- 
toral members in the 326 community 
(53 Negro branches) YWCA’s report- 
ing. Of this number 25,366 or 17.7 per 
cent were Negro members. The same 
YWCA’s reported 123,655 associate 
members of whom 7,512 or 8.4 per 
cent were Negroes. Even more im- 
portant than the number is the con- 
stant effort to function on a basis of 
equality of opportunity and electoral 
rights shared alike by Negro and white 
members. 

Leadership training is a specific pro- 
gram objective. The YWCA program 
of adult education equips volunteer 
leaders to function with effectiveness. 
One of the strongest assets of the 
YWCA is the experience it gives in 
policy making to women serving on its 
boards, councils and committees. Such 
experience contributes to the develop- 
ment of woman’s sense of citizenship 
responsibility and in the skills needed 
to carry that responsibility. Volunteer 
training courses which focus on these 
objectives have proved both rewarding 
and satisfying to Negro. and white 
women. The 1943 reports showed that 
of the 108,206 women carrying volun- 





‘1944 Statistical analysis not complete at time 
article written. 





teer leadership responsibility 12,459 
were Negro women. Many of them 
work on boards and committees which 
are interracial, As YWCA’s through- 
out the country test their administra- 
tive practices against the democratic 
ideal, they are increasingly moving 
more and more to the participation of 
Negro and white women together on 
boards and committees. 

“The Public Affairs” program of the 
YWCA is basically a force for the edu- 
cation of adults for responsible action 
as citizens in a democracy. As they 
work in small groups and committees 
in community Associations, adults 
learn to understand the conditions 
they face personally and as members 
of a group, nation and the world. The 
end purpose of such learning is social 
action. 

The YWCA of America is commit- 
ted to make life freer, happier, and 
healthier for everyone. Fundamental 
changes will have to take place if such 
a life is to be realized. An educated 
citizenry can achieve these changes 
through legitimate legislative chan- 
nels. More necessary for progress, 
however, is the action of “more and 
better Christians taking full responsi- 
bility as citizens for the political, so- 
cial and economic systefn under which 
they and their fellows live. There is 
no hope for establishing a more Chris- 
tian social order except through the 
labor and sacrifice of those in whom 
the Spirit of Christ is active.’® 


Such a philosophy motivates the 


Public Affairs program which em- 
braces adult education for action on 
Federal and state legislation in these 
specific areas: civil liberties and 

5 William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Casters and the Social Order, Penquin Books, 
ne. 
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democratic rights, international rela- 
tions, social and economic welfare, 
minority groups, public health, special 
problems of youth and law and order 
in a free society. For purposes of this 
article we discuss further the section 
of the program relating to minority 
groups although we realize that it can- 
not be separated from the program as 
a whole. 

Since the early days of the Scotts- 
boro Case, Public Affairs groups have 
worked to secure in reality for all 
people the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and 
Supreme Court decisions regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 
Today the basic principle underlying 
the program of study for action on the 
problems of minority groups is “to 
achieve the integration and full par- 
ticipation of minorities into all phases 
of community and national life.’”* As 
women have been prepared for action 
on such legislation as the Bill for a 
Permanent F.E.P.C., Anti-Poll Tax, 
Anti-Lynch Bill, Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation etc., they have not only learned 





*Public Affairs Program adopted VA the Na- 
tional Board YWCA, December 7, 1944 


more of the problems confronting 
minorities, but have assumed respon- 
sibility for alleviating the underlying 
conditions. 

Adult education in the YWCA, then, 
is informal; it is developed out of the 
interests and needs of the individual; 
it embraces special interest activity, 
occupational concerns, leadership 
training, and social action. 

In each community the Association 
determines its own program in rela- 
tion to its needs, desires and resources. 
Therefore, there is considerable varia- 
tion in both emphases and levels of at- 
tainment. 

Negro branches are often limited in 
building facilities, program equipment 
and lack of personnel. Yet, they realize 
the need of adult education for the 
masses of Negroes and are making in- 
creased efforts to develop a program to 
meet the demands of the times. 

It is as an interracial, intercultural 
organization committeed to the prin- 
ciples of racial equality, international 
cooperation and human welfare that 
the YWCA is challenged to further the 
development of its program of adult 
education. 











Cuapter XVII 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


We have come a long way since the 
1890’s, when men like William James 
held the belief that for all practical 
purposes, learning stopped for most 
persons at about age twenty-five. The 
horizon has been attractively widened 
for millions of men and women as a 
result of the comparatively recent dis- 
covery that while the rate of learning 
becomes less as we grow older, the act 
of learning is seen among the very 
aged. Acquiring the simple skill of 
learning to write one’s name provided, 
in the early days of adult education 
in this country, a pleasing experience 
which gave a new sense of accomplish- 
ment and dignity to the learner. No 
longer did the adage, “You can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks” serve as a bar- 
rier to acquiring new information and 
developing hitherto undiscovered ap- 
preciations. 

With the tremendous emphasis 
placed on production during World 
War II, and with the streamlined 
methods of instruction used in our 
Armed Forces, we have found that not 
only can men and women well past 
twenty-five learn, but that they learn 
at a surprising rate. Once we had dis- 
carded many of the traditional aca- 
demic experiences, and substituted ac- 
tivities which had definite meaning 
and urgency, we were able to work 
miracles in the production lines of 
American industry. 

During the entire thirty-five years 
of its existence, the National Urban 
League has attempted to demonstrate 
that desirable social attitudes may be 
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developed among adults, and has in- 
sisted that a program of adult educa- 
tion which met the needs of Negroes 
alone was shortsighted and impracti- 
cal. Thus as far back as 1910, in- 
sistence was placed on the interracial 
character of the League program, and 
on the necessity for cooperative action. 
The Board of Directors and the im- 
portant committees in each League 
city included Negro and white persons 
whose very working together made for 
an enlightening program of adult edu- 
cation. 

Following the great exodus of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes from 
South to North during and after World 
War I, when most of these workers en- 
tered industrial plants for the first 
time, the necessity for a two-fold pro- 
gram of education developed. There 
was first the creating of such attitudes 
among management and white workers 
as permitted the induction of Negroes 
to develop with a minimum amount of 
friction. Closely paralleling this type 
of education, was the approach made 
to problems directly affecting these 
Negro workers and their families, Al- 
most overnight, men and women who 
had lived all their lives in the rural 
areas Of the South were faced with an 
appalling number of problems. Over- 
crowding, with its attendant break- 
down of desirable family patterns, was 
in striking evidence in Northern in- 
dustrial centers. There was no famil- 
iarity with the principles or the ob- 
jectives of organized labor, and the 
Negro in-migrant, highly insecure in 
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this new surrounding, was looked upon 
with suspicion by white workers. 
Helping these newcomers to adjust 
themselves to the trying pace of living 
in large overcrowded cities was for a 
long time a major enterprise in many 
Urban League affiliates. 

The present world conflict has made 
for an extension and an intensifying of 
all the problems brought to the fore 
in the first World War. Faced by a 
virtual scraping of the man-power bar- 
rel, the War Manpower Commission 
turned to the only available big scale 
source of workers—Negroes. This con- 
dition, coupled with the President’s 
issuance of Executive Order 8802, 
points to the fact that at present ap- 
proximately a million and a half Ne- 
groes are employed in war. industries. 

Big scale in-migration has again 
taken place: it is estimated that a 
quarter million Negroes have gone to 
the West Coast alone. At the same 
time, hundreds of thousands of white 
workers have taken their tools, their 
families, and their prejudices to al- 
ready congested war centers, These 
newcomers of both races, often finding 
themselves in communities which 
make no show of friendliness, and ir- 
ritated by the many inconveniences 
common to a nation at war, offer a 
distinct challenge to all those agencies 
which conceive of education as “a way 
out.” 


AREAS IN WHICH THB NATIONAL UR- 
BAN LEAGUE OPERATES 


A brief description is presented here 
of the areas in which the National 
Urban League carries on an intensive 
program of adult education. Of course, 
no one of these areas is cultivated in 
any given community to the exclusion 
of others, But this brief listing will 


serve to focus attention on activities 
and services which are deemed im- 
portant. 


The Industrial Relations Laboratory 


During the past 18 months, the In- 
dustrial Relations Department of the 
National Urban League has developed 
an Industrial Relations Laboratory in 
which the performance of thousands of 
Negro workers in some 300 war plants 
is being studied. This cooperative proj- 
ect, developed in 25 states and in 35 
towns and cities, was made possible 
as a result of counsel which had been 
furnished to war industries in League 
cities. Management is encouraged to 
report both favorable and unfavorable 
experience with Negro workers, and to 
call on League field staff for sugges- 
tions and advice. 

An illustration of how the Labora- 
tory functions is shown by a visit 
made by the writer to a shipyard in 
which Negroes are employed in large 
numbers. The personnel manager who 
had suggested the visit complained 
that in bad weather Negroes quit work 
in much greater numbers than their 
proportion in the yards would suggest. 
An analysis of the kinds of jobs per- 
formed by men who left without no- 
tice on a stormy afternoon showed that 
90 per cent of them were out-door 
workers. Wet to the skin, they had 
put up their tools and gone home. The 
Personnel Manager, when our analysis 
was completed, soon saw two things: 
first, nearly all Negroes worked out 
of doors, Second, the attendance of the 
few Negroes who worked in-doors was 
not affected by inclement weather. It 
is safe to assume that this kind of edu- 
cation made available to supervisors 
in industrial plants, has far-reaching 
effects. 
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Both the field staff of the National 
Urban League and of affiliates in 50 
cities engage in year-round counseling 
with executives and supervisory per- 
sonnel, many of whom admit with re- 
luctance the possibility that Negroes 
can hold jobs demanding great skill. 
Not many of these executives, how- 
ever, show a disposition to refute the 
overwhelming evidence that the Negro 
can employ such skills, and is employ- 
ing them in hundreds of plants 
throughout the country. 

One of the most valuable services 
rendered to the cause of adult educa- 
tion, or to the cause of education gen- 
erally, is that of constantly informing 
the American public of the fact that 
Negroes now serve as job analysts, in- 
dustrial nurses, employment counsel- 
ors, and tool designers. Almost a hun- 
dred of 250 plants reporting recently 
in the Industrial Relations Laboratory 
indicate that Negroes are employed in 
occupations such as these. Thus is the 
stereotype of the Negro as being slow, 
unresponsive, and none too intelligent 
being broken down. 

Of parallel importance to the coun- 
selling made available to management 
is that provided for Negroes them- 
selves. “Reap A Million,” a pamphlet 
making a direct attack on absentee- 
ism, reached the hands of some 30,000 
Negro war workers. In Urban Leagues 
industrial secretaries and community 
organization workers hold conferences 
and distribute information on such 
topics as job attitudes and member- 
ship in labor unions. Representatives 
of the Chicago Urban League have 
toured the entire South side in that 
city with a sound car in a campaign 
urging wholesome attitudes and good 
attendance records. 


Adult Education in League Cities 

Illustrations chosen from activities 
carried on by Urban Leagues in 
four cities show the practical nature 
of the work done. In Providence, 
Rhode Island, Negroes employed in 
the Walsh-Kaiser shipyards were lim- 
ited to auxiliary membership in the 
International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Help- 
ers of America (AFL). Among other 
things, this meant that although they 
paid regular dues, they were eligible 
for only fifty per cent of insurance 
benefits. Voting privileges were re- 
stricted, and “auxiliary” members 
could not be chosen as delegates to the 
international convention. An aware- 
ness of the difficulties under which 
they worked was developed, funds 
were raised, and the case was finally 
settled by a court decision that the 
“auxiliary” was illegal in the State of 
Rhode Island. In the prosecution of 
this case, the Urban League and the 
NAACP worked in close cooperation. 

Combining the resources of Morgan 
College, the Baltimore Urban League 
and the Baltimore Personnel Associa- 
tion made possible a four-weeks insti- 
tute for workers. Down-to-earth dis- 
cussion was provided on a series of 
subjects of importance to Negro work- 
ers of the area. Absenteeism was defi- 
nitely reduced as a result of the insti- 
tute, and more wholesome labor union 
relations were established. The cases 
studied gave workers an opportunity 
to learn how their specific jobs were 
related to the entire scheme of produc- 
tion. 

A highly successful course in labor 
relations for workers has been devel- 
oped in the Urban League of Kansas 
City. Here, too, a direct attack was 
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made on the “auxiliary” union and its 
discriminatory practices were made 
clear. Railway mail clerks and mem- 
bers of the Transport Workers of 
America played a prominent part in 
this program. 

Contacts begun and consistently fol- 
lowed through by the Urban League 
of Greater New York brought about 
the employment of forty or more Ne- 
gro switchboard operators by the New 
York Telephone Company. Negroes 
had previously been employed as cler- 
ical workers, but none held positions 
at the switchboard. The basic purpose 
of the contacts, of course, was to con- 
vince the Telephone Company that 
Negro girls could hold these jobs, and 
that qualified persons were available. 
Excellent results are being obtained, 
and it is probable that the action 
taken by the New York Telephone 
Company may favorably influence 
other companies. 


Vocational Opportumty Campaigns 


Our Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paigns, which were first begun in 1930, 
employ more of the techniques of com- 
monly understood educational proce- 
dures than do other services of the 
National Urban League. This is 
largely true because the major em- 
phasis is on the occupational prepara- 
tion of youth, and because schools and 
colleges share very generally in con- 
ducting the campaigns. For an entire 
week in the spring of each year, the 
attention of young people and of 
adults is called to developing opportu- 
nities in the world of work, and empha- 
sis is placed on creating such attitudes 
among employers and other adults as 
will make it possible for these young 
persons to secure suitable work. 


The 1945 campaign featured serv- 
ices to veterans, and the necessity for 
eliminating discrimination in employ- 
ment. In a Town Hall Forum, at- 
tended by more than 500 individually 
invited guests, this topic was force- 
fully presented: “Planning Now for 
Jobs Ahead.” During the week a mem- 
ber of our national staff addressed 
some 5600 students and teachers in 
Ohio and in Pennsylvania. One of 
these meetings was held with the prin- 
cipals of schools in Pittsburgh. A dis- 
tinctive radio program, “Too Long, 
America,” presented over a national 
hook-up, and made possible as a pub- 
lic service feature of NBC, brought 
millions of listeners into touch with 
the great need for equalizing oppor- 
tunities of all kinds. Edward G. Rob- 
inson, Rex Ingram, and Leigh Whip- 
per starred in this broadcast. 


Community Relations Project? 


Perhaps the most intensive work yet 
done by the National Urban League 
in the field of adult education is being 
performed presently in what is called 
a project in community relations. With 
the guidance and counsel of 12 na- 
tional agencies the staff of the Na- 
tional Urban League makes national 
resource facilities available to com- 
munities in which signs of racial ten- 
sion show themselves. Upon the invi- 


1 Participants in. the Forum were: Brigadier 
General Frank T. Hines, head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; Mrs. Lillian N. Poses, War Man- 
power Commission Regional Attorney; J. Raymond 
Walsh, CIO Economist; Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
A.F. of L. national representative, and C. 8. Me- 
Dowell, Vice President and General Manager of 
the Arma Corporation. 

? National Urban League staff members work- 
ing with this project include: Warren M. Banner, 
Director of Research and Community Projects; 
William H. Dean, Project Director; Edward F. 
Boyd, Housing Specialist; Dr. Paul B. Cornely, 
Health Specialist; Seaton W. Manning, Employ- 
ment and Industrial Relations Specialist; Ewell 
L. Newman, Social Case Work Specialist and Mrs. 
Ethel R. Clark, Social Group Work and Recreation 
Specialist. 
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tation of a council of social agencies 
in a given city, the National Urban 
League sends its Director of Commu- 
nity Studies to make a rapid survey of 
all the factors which may make for 
racial tension. Successive steps in the 
service rendered include visits by spe- 
cialists in housing, health, group work 
and community organization. At all 
times the studies are developed co- 
operatively ; the representatives of the 
community working with national 
staff members. Findings and recom- 
mendations suggest plans of action to 
be followed by the local group. 

In many ways, this project repre- 
sents an entirely new approach to the 
problem of community relations. In- 
stead of waiting until racial tension 
reaches the stage of riot, we are at- 
tempting to apply preventive meas- 
ures, And in this process local com- 
munities do not receive long-distance 
suggestions from New York or Wash- 
ington. The project represents bringing 
together local and national resources, 
and the application of approved and 
tested techniques to challenging prob- 
lems. 

This project, financed in large part 
by the General Education Board, will 
probably continue for three years. 
While it is still in the exploratory 
stage, results obtained in 5 cities al- 
ready visited are distinctly encourag- 
ing. As this is written, invitations for 
preliminary studies havé been received 
from a number of cities in different 
parts of the country. 


A Department of Public Education 


Five of our affiliates, Columbus, Chi- 
eago, Kansas City, New York and 
Pittsburgh, have departments of pub- 
lic relations or public education. Such 


a department was established in our 
national headquarters in July, 1944. 
The broad, general purpose of this de- 
partment is to interpret the program 
of the National Urban League, and to 
develop more favorable racial attitudes 
on the part of the general public. The 
general supervision of our Service 
Council program, the publication of 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
and the preparation of our Interracial 
Planning bulletins are included in this 
general program of _ interpretation. 
Brief mention of each of these will 
indicate how the cause of adult educa- 
tion is being served. 

Opportumty, Journal of Negro Life, 
serves as a medium of expression for 
“young writers of all ages,” and as a 
highly favorable interpretation of the 
life and activities of Negroes in this 
country. Manuscripts and comments 
which pour in from persons engaged 
in widely different occupations and 
representing a great variety of races, 
indicate great interest in Negro life, 
and in the editorial policy of the 
magazine. “Not Alms—But Oppor- 
tunity,” the slogan from which the 
journal takes its name, has undoubt- 
edly helped hundreds of thousands of 
persons to understand that the Negro 
American wants a fair chance at a 
good job, rather than patronage and 
personalized kindness.* 

“Employment Problems of the Ne- 
gro” and “Racial Problems in Hous- 
ing,” the first two of our interracial 
planning bulletins, have already be- 
come standard sources of reference in 
many educational centers. Their ac- 
curacy, their comprehensiveness, and 


* Since this was written the War Department has 
ordered 3500 copies of “The Negro in the Armed 
Forces,” the war issue of Opportunity. 
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their extreme readability have created 
a demand which was not fully antici- 
pated when these bulletins were orig- 
inally planned. Fifteen hundred copies 
of “Employment Problems of the Ne- 
gro” were ordered by the Army for use 
in separation classification centers. 
The Acting Director of Region VIII 
of the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity wrote to his associates: 


We, as representatives of FPHA, should 
lead the way in creating progressive public 
opinion in matters pertaining to the satis- 
factory housing of all America’s citizens 
regardless of race, creed or color. Our 
agency has, in the past, made a noteworthy 
record in the equitable provision of housing 
for minority groups. We must be prepared 
to maintain and even to extend this record 
in the present and in the future. 

It is with such a conception of our duty 
that we send you the attached booklet, 
“Racial Problems in Housing,” prepared 
by the National Urban League. We feel 
that it is an excellent condensed statement 
of the problem, and are asking you to read 
it carefully and then make it available to 
your associates and staff members. 


Our Service Councils,’ volunteer in- 
terracial groups functioning under the 
general supervision of the National 
Urban League in non-League cities, 
represent specific application of the 
basic principles of adult education. 
They provide the stimulus and the 
motivation for a cooperative approach 
to important community problems. 
Adding to their own resources a con- 
siderable range of helpful suggestions 
from our national office, they consti- 
tute first an awareness of the problem 
involved, and then seek methods of 


3 Service Councils of the National Urban League 
have been chartered in these cities: Chester, Penn- 
sylvania; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Indianapolis, Indiana; Middletown, 
Ohio; Morristown, New Jersey; New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; Pine Bluff, Arkansas; and Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


solution. Recent action taken by the 
Hartford Negro Citizens’ Council in- 
dicates how these groups function: 
Following a survey sponsored jointly 
by the Council of Social Agencies of 
Greater Hartford, and the Hartford 
Negro Citizens’ Council, public release 
was made of the survey, and an inter- 
racial committee of representative citi- 
zens was appointed. Editorial treat- 
ment given the survey in the Courant 
included the statement: 

Controversial or not this report .. . is re- 
quired reading for all who have to do with 
its subject matter and that includes many 
who may not be fully aware of their close- 
ness to it. The report should be pondered 
by religious and social-agency leaders, by 
municipal officials, by educators, and in 
particular by those public and private or- 
ganizations that have to do with real estate 
and housing. For its efforts can be directed 
toward finding our Negroes “a decent place 
in which to live,” then perhaps all the other 
problems involved will seem less difficult. 


The Indianapolis Federation of As- 
sociated Clubs, another Service Coun- 
cil, reported an "impressive list of 
achievements for the calendar year of 
1944, Among these were: 

A. Securing the appointment of a Negro 
to the personnel of the State War 
Manpower Commission. 

B. Influencing the Governor and the 
State Superintendent of Schools to 
place Negroes on important com- 
mittees, 

C. Waging a campaign against discrimina- 
tion in hiring or upgrading because of 
color by Indianapolis utilities com- 
panies. 


In the two illustrations of Service 
Council activities presented here, one 
of the most valuable education fea- 
tures is that of acquainting Negroes 
and whites with techniques to be used 
in developing cooperative community 
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programs. Once a civic organization 
becomes aware of the community-wide 
advantages to be derived from making 
good housing and a fair chance at jobs 
generally available, that organization 
is ready to analyze and to gradually 
break down the resistance which is 
usually encountered. Basic in this at- 
tack on “resistance” is the realization 
that while protest is a useful tool, it 
is only one of several which can be 
used to advantage. Our experience 
shows that teaching Service Council 
members just what approaches to 
make in a given situation is worth 
much more than declaiming against 
conditions which are generally recog- 
nized as unwholesome. 


ApuULT EDUCATION IN PEACETIME 


It is possible that many readers will 
not think of the activities described 
in this article as belonging to a pro- 
gram of adult education. True it is 


that this kind of education does not 
depend upon the use of text-books, and 
that there are no regularly established 
classes. But if we think of education 
as a whole series of experiences which 
make for more effective living, then 
these services of the National Urban 
League qualify without question. 

Not only do they qualify now, when 
any man who will work may find a 
job, but their effectiveness may de- 
termine how thousands of Negroes will 
live after the war is over. Members of 
the Urban League family believe that 
we can avoid many of the racial 
clashes which came during and after 
World War I if we can establish, now, 
the kinds of attitudes which will make 
Americans generally see the Negro as 
an asset to the community in which he 
lives. If we can continue to make 
progress in that direction, life in post- 
war America will be more satisfying 
for all our citizens. 
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Cuapter XVIII 


ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE NAACP 


Roy WILKINS 


Adult education implies a further- 
ing of the knowledge of and utilization 
of those instruments vital to social 
betterment. It must (a) give informa- 
tion; (b) instruct in the “how to do 
and how to live” aspects. 

In the United States, such instruc- 
tion programs are divided into as 
many varied phases as people in 
separate sections of the country de- 
mand, The problems of living arising 
daily gave rise to increased need for 
the promoting of such instruction. 
Adult education as a movement can be 
distinguished from programs outlined 
by specific national and local organi- 
zations in that it deals primarily with 
individual improvement. The banding 
together of persons whose goal is self- 
improvement and consequently im- 
proved standards of group welfare 
makes any adult education program 
the outgrowth of people themselves. 

The special problems and interests 
of the Negro can readily be utilized 
as a basis for profitable educational 
experience. The goal of such instruc- 
tion is two-fold and must impress not 
only that designed to promote Amer- 
ican ideals, but also goals of special 
racial interests. Such a program must 
of necessity include as its counterpart 
a comparable educational project for 
majority groups. Instruction in the 
achievements and maladjustments of 
the Negro in American life is a pre- 
liminary to all interracial understand- 
ing. 

The elements of any adult education 


program are comprised of a leader, a 
knowledge of the subject, a methodol- 
ogy for goal achievement. 

It might seem at first glance that an 
organization like the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People could not be classified as 
an adult education force. All too fre- 
quently associations of this type con- 
cern themselves more with sponsoring 
organizational activity than with 
spreading information designed to 
benefit the individual. 

But the NAACP, as its name im- 
plies, not only promotes activities to 
better the status of the Negro and 
other minority groups in the body 
politic, but also provides instruction 
through group activity which enables 
individuals to elevate themselves. This 
qualifies the association as an instru- 
ment functioning in the adult educa- 
tion field. 

The machinery through which the 
program is carried out consists pri- 
marily of the more than 800 local 
branches, youth councils and college 
chapters of the association located in 
44 states and the District of Columbia. 
Directing the activity is the national 
headquarters in New York, the Wash- 
ington Bureau in the national capital, 
and, recently, the West Coast regional 
office in San Francisco. 

Last winter leadership training con- 
ferences were held in New York, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, and San Francisco. To 
these meetings came local leaders, 
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committee chairmen, and other key 
workers in the region for intensive in- 
struction in basic techniques and pro- 
cedures for developing and carrying 
out local programs of action. Emphasis 
was placed upon strategies to be em- 
ployed by minority groups in raising 
the local level of citizenship and in 
promoting the objectives of the na- 
tional program. 

Leaders of the discussions were na- 
tional officers from New York and 
selected experts from the region con- 
cerned, and the programs were de- 
signed to include any special problems 
of the area. In the heavily industrial 
Great Lakes region, the Cleveland pro- 
gram featured a discussion of coopera- 
tion with labor organizations, employ- 
ment and reconversion programs, 
housing and recreation, the civil serv- 
ice, social and labor legislation. It also 
included (in contrast to the program 
for Southern regions) a consideration 
of ways and means of strengthening 
and enforcing civil rights statutes. 

In the South the program covered 
inequalities in education and methods 
of attacking them, restrictions on the 
use of the ballot, discrimination and 
segregation in interstate travel, dis- 
crimination in public facilities. On the 
West Coast matters of prime interest 
were the changing social atmosphere 
due to heavy in-migration of both col- 
ored and white Southerners, the em- 
ployment problems to be presented 
with cutbacks in aviation, shipbuild- 
ing and ship-loading (industries em- 
ploying the bulk of Negro workers), 
opportunities in agriculture, Mexican 
labor, the return of the Japanese, and 
the terrifically acute housing situation. 

These regional conferences supple- 
mented similar programs conducted 


for many years at state conferences 
in Virginia, Oklahoma, Ohio, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Texas, Louisiana, 
New York, and New England. In addi- 
tion to these, the Association’s annual 
convention has been a sort of hybrid 
gathering, attempting on the one hand 
to focus national attention on the 
NAACP through large mass meetings, 
prominent speakers, radio programs 
and parades, and on the other, to teach 
the delegates how to proceed in pro- 
grams of action and education on the 
local level. 

From the New York and Washing- 
ton offices a stream of material goes 
forward to the local groups. The 
Washington office issues a memoran- 
dum from time to time on pending 
legislation and gives detailed instruc- 
tion for the most effective action 
thereon. New York issues pamphlets, 
bulletins, letters, and directives. Na- 
tional officers cover the country on 
speaking and consultation tours, ad- 
dressing mass meetings, forums, high 
school and college classes, and advis- 
ing with local committees on com- 
munity problems. 

Not the least effective adult educa- 
tion results have followed in the wake 
of the legal activity of the Associa- 
tion. The campaign for equality in 
education spurred local groups to a 
study of the whole educational picture 
in their states and cities. This has been 
true, :particularly, of the successful 
efforts to equalize the salaries of white 
and colored teachers. Whole communi- 
ties became aware of the personnel of 
boards of education, the powers and 
procedures of those boards, of state 
boards of education, of the power of 
the courts, of the impact and influence 
of Federal legislation, the economic 
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stake of the community in better sal- 
aries, and the importance to the chil- 
dren of equal services. 

Similarly, the legal battles to elim- 
inate the restrictions in the use of the 
ballot have sent whole populations to 
a study of our political system, the 
rightful place of the citizen in it, and 
the status which individuals and 
groups may attain (and to which they 
are entitled) under a democratic func- 
tioning of the system. 

But the NAACP has not confined 
itself to the education of Negro groups. 
Its objective has been the advance- 
ment of the Negro to full, first-class 
citizenship and this has meant not 
only the education and stimulation of 
the minority, but the education of the 
majority, also. 

It is difficult to state here where 
the routine education by conventional 
means ends and education through ac- 
tion begins. Magazine articles, pam- 
phlets, radio speeches, addresses to 
white churches, business and labor 
groups, attendance at seminars, sum- 
mer camp conferences, speeches to 
“white” college classes, letters and 
delegations to elected officials all are 
forms of educating the majority popu- 
lation. 

But the action of the NAACP in 
advancing the interest of the Negro 
constitutes also a powerful educational 
force. Half of its staff, for example, 
descended upon Detroit in 1943 before 
the riot had halted, and in cooperation 
with local leaders, the conferences it 
held with city and state officials, its 
insistence upon certain procedures, its 
willingness to take instant legal action; 
its bulletins to the radio and the press, 
in short, its action program underlin- 
ing the demands of the Negro group, 


.made up an educational program for 
the citizens of Detroit. 

In this same category goes the lob- 
bying activity of the Association for a 
variety of legislation affecting the in- 
terest of the Negro citizen. Every cam- 
paign for a Federal anti-lynching bill, 
every action in behalf of Federal aid 
to education, each pronouncement 
against the poll tax, every statement 
for broadened social security, each ac- 
tion for employment without discrim- 
ination—all these provide a sounding 
board by which the white population 
is educated upon the disabilities of the 
Negro and the suggested methods for 
correcting the condition. 

No better commentary upon the ef- 
fectiveness of this education could be 
found, perhaps, than in the almost to- 
tal acceptance of the basic NAACP 
program of thirty years ago by most 
groups today. Southern groups of in- 
fluence and Southern daily papers are 
saying, in effect, that the Negro should 
have everything except what they call 
“social equality.” They think that the 
Negro should have the ballot, that 
lynching must be outlawed, that there 
should be equal pay for the same work, 
that education must be equalized. 
They recognize the need for better 
recreation and for adequate housing. 
The only item that gags them is the 
abolition of segregation. That is the 
last bastion and they are defending it 
to the bitter end. As for lynching, that 
institution defended and even lauded 
thirty years ago, it is now difficult, if 
not impossible, to find a single news- 
paper, any institution, or any person 
of prominence or promise of promi- 
nence to defend the practice. Thirty 
years ago the situation was just the 
opposite: lynching was defended and 
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even exhalted by all but a righteous 
minority of public opinion. 

However, no matter how inclusive 
an outline of procedure may be from 
a national office, no matter how well 
a program may read on a mimeo- 
graphed outline, fresh from a staff 
conference, the real test is in its exe- 
cution by the units on the local level. 
When it is considered that in the 
NAACP these units are headed by 
busy citizens who volunteer their 
time in carrying out the program, 
the results are little short of remark- 
able. 

The St. Louis branch, for example, 
busied itself to prepare and present a 
detailed statement of employment dis- 
abilities of Negroes to the Truman 
Committee in 1942. The Detroit 
branch has carried forward a continu- 
ing effort for industrial employment 
and has penetrated into the councils 
of management and, more important, 
into the unions, Outstanding, too, has 
been the program in Detroit in Fed- 
eral and local housing programs. The 
entire Texas membership of the 
NAACP, fired by the argument in the 
White Primary case in November, 
1943, stimulated a state-wide move- 
ment to pay poll taxes in the event 
the United States Supreme Court 
should render a favorable opinion. 


The deadline for paying poll taxes 
passed before the Court’s historic 
opinion was handed down April 3, 
1944, but as a result of the community 
campaigns of the NAACP in Texas, 
many more thousands of Negroes were 
enabled to vote than would have been 
the case had these local units not been 
alert. 

The youth councils and college 
chapters of the NAACP rendered no- 
table service in their cooperation with 
price control panels in numerous 
states, receiving special commendation 
from regional supervisors in the South- 
west. In Chicago the NAACP has con- 
centrated on the restrictive covenant 
in housing and has educated the 
masses of the public on this evil and 
enlisted support for a city-wide attack 
upon it in the courts. 

In this brief resume it has been pos- 
sible only to indicate the broad out- 
lines of the work in the NAACP in 
educating adults, both colored and 
white, on vital issues looking to the 
social betterment not only of groups, 
but of individuals. This has been ac- 
complished not only through the tra- 
ditional methods of adult education, 
but through group and individual ac- 
tion on specific projects, and through 
seemingly unrelated legal activity and 
pressure lobbying for legislation. 
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ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF LABOR UNIONS AND 
OTHER WORKERS GROUPS 


Witey A. HAti 


The need for a program of educa- 
tion to supplement and strengthen the 
campaign of unionism became appar- 
ent early in the development of the 
labor movement in this country. Prac- 
tically all of the studies which have 
been made of organized labor, as well 
as the proceedings of the national con- 
ventions held in the eighties and nine- 
ties of the last century contain fre- 
quent references indicating the need 
for education of the workers. In view 
of this early emphasis, it is not at all 
surprising to find that both major 
labor organizations of today—the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
—have well established educational 
programs as a part of their national 
or over-all machinery. The Workers 
Educational Bureau, which President 
Green of the A F of L calls the “Edu- 
cational arm of the Federation” was 
formed by the Federation in 1921, and 
is a federation of national and inter- 
national unions, state federations, cen- 
tral bodies, local unions and workers 
educational enterprises. The Bureau 
has a membership of 450 organiza- 
tions, with the following purpose and 
activities: “To provide a national 
clearing house for the workers educa- 
tion movement in the United States; 
to stimulate interest in education 
among workers of the country; to as- 
sist in the establishment of labor in- 
stitutes, industrial conferences and 
study classes in the different localities 


in cooperation with trade unions, uni- 
versities, public libraries and other 
public institutions; to conduct educa- 
tional addresses and discussions by 
radio; to sponsor research concerning 
the curriculum of workers education 
and the methods of adult instruction 
... and to publish through the Work- 
ers Education Bureau Press, text- 
books, pamphlets, outlines and syllabi 
for workers educational enterprises.”* 
Thus, there was available to the 
local unions affiliated with the 
A F of L, and holding membership in 
the Workers Bureau, an educational 
program, which covered, on paper, the 
whole range of educational activities 
to be found anywhere. The extent to 
which the program was translated into 
action, on the local level, depended 
almost wholly upon the type of leader- 
ship in ‘the local, and the aggressive- 
ness of the membership. Again, the 
extent to which Negroes participated 
in the program of these locals was 
conditioned by the freedom, or ab- 
sence of freedom, they had to become 
members of the local. All of the data 
relating to Negro membership in the 
national and international organiza- 
tions affiliated to the A F of L indicate 
that both by constitutional provisions 
and ritualistic restrictions, Negroes 
were very effectively debarred from 
the majority of the organizations. It 





1 Social Work Yearbook for 1945 (Russell Sage 
Foundation). New York: Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America. p. 584. 
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therefore followed that no matter how 
effective a program the Workers 
Bureau developed, and no matter how 
successful the local union was in set- 
ting the program in motion among its 
members, Negroes received scant bene- 
fit from it, because they had been 
adjudged ineligible for membership. 
The most significant event in the 
history of organized labor, insofar as 
Negroes are concerned, occurred on 
September 5, 1936, when the ten in- 
dustrial unions affiliated with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
were expelled from the A F of L. These 
organizations thereafter resolved 
themselves into the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and launched a 
campaign for membership in competi- 
tion with the Federation. Among the 
many new and liberal policies adopted 
by the CIO was one which decreed 
that membership would be open to all 
workers without regard to race, re- 
ligion or creed, a policy which im- 
mediately attracted the attention and 
interest of Negro workers, as well as 
many white workers. who had become 
dissatisfied with the A F of L. This 
competition for members caused a 
lessening of restrictions by which Ne- 
groes were kept out of certain A F of 
L locals, and in many areas, this latter 
organization launched campaigns to 
organize Negroes. Thus, the coming 
of CIO not only created an organiza- 
tion which accepted Negro members 
into all of its activities, but likewise 
made available to them many of the 
programs and activities previously 
open to whites only. The educational 
programs of labor unions, as well as 
those of other workers groups, fall into 
three categories, The first group of 
activities are those which the union 


sets up and carries out using its own 
leadership. The second group of ac- 
tivities are those which are organized 
and conducted for the union by agen- 
cies outside of the labor movement, 
while the third group comprises those 
activities which are organized for other 
than educational aims, but which have 
developed high educational values as 
a by-product. In the following sec- 
tions, we present a brief description 
of typical projects in each category, 
and indicate the extent of participa- 
tion of Negroes in the programs. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS CONDUCTED BY 
Laspor UNIONS 


A number of locals, affiliated with 
both major organizations, have added 
to their staffs the services of a full- 
time educational director, whose duty 
is to make studies of the needs of the 
membership, organize courses of study 
to meet their needs, and in some in- 
stances, actually set the courses in 
motion within the local group. Another 
pattern, followed by a number of CIO 
organizations is the appointment of an 


educational director to the staff of a 


state or regional council. It becomes 
the duty of such a director to visit 
all the affiliated groups in the state or 
region, conduct classes within the 
union group, or organize representa- 
tives of several unions in a given lo- 
cality into the type of class which will 
meet a specific need. 

In his book, Organized Labor and 
the Negro, Northrup? gives the follow- 
ing statement of the educational pro- 
gram of one group: 


In its efforts to educate its membership, the 
ILGWU (International Ladies Garment 


2Herbert R. Northrup, Organized Labor and 
bg New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
Pp. é 
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Workers Union) ranks first among American 
unions. . . . A wide variety of programs 
are sponsored by the ILGWU educational 
department: classes in art, music, dramatics, 
and the social sciences, sports, concerts, 
shows and workers’ scholarships, . . . In all 
these programs, each union member is en- 
couraged to participate. Negro members of 
the ILGWU have the opportunity to obtain 
an excellent education or develop what- 
ever artistic talents they may possess. All 
educational and cultural activities are con- 
ducted without segregation, and _ social 
affairs are carried on separately for whites 
and Negroes only in the South where local 
custom demands conformance. 


Negro laundry workers, holding 
membership in the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers have had excep- 
tional educational opportunities, es- 
pecially in New York. Says Northrup 
of this program: 


Besides greatly improving the wages and 
working conditions of the laundry workers 
in its organizations, The Amalgamated has 
sponsored for its New York locals a com- 
prehensive educational and recreational pro- 
gram, under the direction of Mrs. Sidney 
Hillman, wife of the president of the 
Amalgamated. It includes classes in Eng- 
lish, the social sciences, physical education, 
drama, and music. . . . All these activities 
are conducted without any discrimination. 
Negroes participate at least as well as whites. 
To the laundry workers, which it has or- 
ganized, the Amalgamated has thus brought 
much more than material improvement. 
And the Negroes, because of their limited 
opportunities for cultural and recreational 
participation elsewhere, have undoubtedly 
derived great benefits from these activities 
of their union? 


The [International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO) has developed a very 
comprehensive educational program, 
involving a wide variety of classes in 


SIbid., pp, 184-5, 


the basic subjects, as well as in the 
cultural fields; educational lectures 
and forums; and a number of pam- 
phlets discussing subjects of economic, 
social and political significance to its 
members, So active has this union been 
in developing cooperative programs for 
its Negro and white members, that 
there are those who say that this was . 
a factor in “taking the edge off the 
Detroit riot,” thus saving perhaps 
hundreds of lives and averting much — 
bloodshed and property damage. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS CONDUCTED 
For UNIONS 


Many local unions which have felt 
the need for some type of educational 
program have found themselves un- 
able to organize to meet the need for 
one or more of the following reasons: 
they did not have in their membership 
the necessary leadership; their mem- 
bership was so small that they could 
not afford the expense involved; the 
need affected so small a number as to 
make the organization of a class im- 
practical. To meet this type of situa- 
tion, a number of “Workers schools” 
and labor “services” have been organ- 
ized over the country. These agencies 
have made their services and facilities 
available to organized, and unorgan- 
ized, groups of workers without regard 
to affiliation, provided the group was 
willing to bear the costs incident to 
the establishing of the course. One 
such agency is the American Labor 
Education Service, of New York City. 
Its membership comprises individuals 
interested in workers’ education, local 
labor colleges, unions, resident schools, 
workers’ education committees, com- 
munity organizations, and other 
workers’ groups and classes concerned 
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with the problem of workers education. 
ALES has organized classes, promoted 
conferences and established an ad- 
visory service giving suggestions of 
bibliographies, study outlines and 
methods of teaching. It is currently 
engaged in a project, in cooperation 
with the New Jersey CIO state coun- 
cil, to combat discrimination within 
the ranks of the organizations in the 
council, 

Typical of the “workers schools” is 

the program of the Southern School 
for Workers, located in Richmond, 
Virginia. 
It was founded in 1927 by a group of edu- 
cators and public minded individuals, who 
realized the special kind of training neces- 
sary to help southern workers take their 
place in the economic development of the 
country. The school is not affiliated with 
either labor mavement, but offers its services 
alike to organized and unorganized workers. 
... With the growth of trade unionism in the 
South, came many changes: first, the sum- 
mer school courses were opened to men as 
well as women, then to agricultural workers 
also, and increasingly there began to be an 
expanded program of service in local com- 
munities, through means of study groups, 
demonstrations of educational programs in 
union halls, week-end conferences sponsored 
by groups of workers and interested com- 
munity organizations, and special training 
institutes either on specific problems or for 
a particular organization or trade union. 
Conferences and week-long institutes have 
reflected in their attendance the increased 
interest and participation of Negroes in the 
labor movement. Typical of our services are 
the following: 

1. Summer School of one week’s duration 
held under the auspices of the Food, To- 
bacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union of America, CIO, in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Sept. 17-23, 1944. Here the Southern 
School was asked to direct the summer 
school and to work throughout the period of 
preparation with the International officers of 
the union. The program was entirely related 


to the problems and interests of the union. 
From six southern states came forty-one 
workers for this week’s intensive training. 
Since the industries represented by the 
groups have many Negro workers and the 
unions are interracial, it was not surprising 
to have the majority of the worker-students 
from the Negro race. 

2. Shop-Stewards’ Institute. The Institute 
held in Suffolk Virginia the latter part of 
1944, and early 1945, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of three local unions (Franklin, 
Portsmouth and Suffolk) of the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America CIO, Again, 
the union is interracial in character but in 
these particular locals the membership is 
predominantly of the Negro race, and the 
twenty-two. officers and stewards in the 
group were Negroes with but two excep- 
tions. The problems of the shop stewards 
formed the basis of discussion. 

3. Participation in inter-union projects. An 
interesting workshop is now under way in 
Richmond, where shop committeemen of 
twelve different A F of L Tobacco Workers’ 
Unions are working together on the prepara- 
tion of a Manual. Representation from white 
and Negro locals is fairly evenly divided as 
all locals seem equally concerned with the 
preparation of materials to fit the needs of 
the committeemen of the various locals. 
Other educational projects are on the pro- 
gram of this particular group but emphasis 
at present is on the Manual, and the begin- 
ning of an educational project relating to the 
participation of the different locals in the 
Richmond War and Community Fund ac- 
tivities. 

4. Conferences. It has been very interest- 
ing to note the growth in attendance of 
Negro workers not only at the Annual 
Southern School for Workers Conference, 
but in local conferences. At the 5th Annual 
Workers’ Education Conference for Virginia 
and the Carolinas, in Richmond June 24-25, 
1944, a third or more of the delegates were 
Negroes. On the central planning committee 
were a like proportion of both races, chosen 
not on a racial basis, but because of the 
personal interest and qualification of the 
individuals* 


*Letter of Miss Brownie Lee Jones, Director, 
pepe School for Workers. Richmond, Va., Mr 
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A problem which has been called to 
the attention of the Director of the 
Southern School—and one for which 
no definite program has as yet been 
organized—is that of illiteracy among 
white and Negro workers. Some local 
officers report that upwards of fifty 
per cent of their “new” members are 
unable to sign the application card or 
other papers; and that the ingenuity 
with which these members conceal 
their illiteracy has made it difficult 
to get a program under way to over- 
come the handicap. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS WITH 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


As indicated above, a number of pro- 
grams developed by workers’ groups 
for specific purposes have developed 


high educational values as by-prod-, 


ucts. The organization of white and 
Negro workers into the same unions 
where they have opportunity to know 
each other intimately, and where they 
have seen for the first time the in- 
terrelationship of their everyday prob- 
lems of earning a living has done much 
to overcome long-existing prejudices. 

Of more than passing significance is 
the program of the National CIO 
Committee to Abolish Discrimination. 
The techniques employed by the Com- 
mittee in achieving its goal have cre- 
ated a new atmosphere of understand- 
ing in plants where Negro and white 
workers viewed each other with sus- 
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picion and distrust. The fact that the 
national committee has organized sim- 
ilar committees on a regional, state 
and local council level, has greatly 
multiplied the values achieved by ex- 
posing an ever-increasing number of 
workers to this process of working 
together. 

Finally, “much evidence can be col- 
lected of the mind-tautening influence 
of trade unionism among Negroes. The 
mere juxtaposition of the two races 
for the purpose of discussing trade 
matters places at the disposal of the 
less advantaged race the whole store 
of tradition, fact and feeling of the 
race which in the South has always 
maintained a monopoly on the most 
developed culture. . . . In more de- 
tailed ways, trade unionism calls forth 
the best efforts of many Negro mem- 
bers. Some Negroes are required to 
keep union records and carry on cor- 
respondence necessary for the conduct 
of the local . . . serve on shop commit- 
tees and go up to see their employers 
as members of bargaining committees 

. are elected as delegates to visit 
or negotiate with other locals.’ These 
less formal activities of labor unions, 
like the formal programs, have educa- 
tional values which will contribute to 
the economic and social advancement 
of the Negro worker in the years 
ahead. 


® Cayton and Mitchell, Black Workers and the 
New Unions. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1939. p. 352. 
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ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF NEGRO 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


W. McKinitey Mencuan 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ORGANIZATIONS 


Negro parent-teacher associations 
like the white organizations of this 
name are closely allied with the public 
schools. Parent-teachers associations, 
according to Lyman Bryson, “—are 
closely related to public schools in 
their thinking and dependent upon 
public schools for their operation.”? 
Further, the P.T.A. is usually looked 
upon as the chief medium of home- 
school cooperation. According to Riv- 
lin and Schueler, “In a great many 
schools, the chief agency for carrying 
out a program of home and school 
cooperation is a parent association of 
some kind.’ In his study of the ac- 
tivities of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Holbeck points out that “Edu- 
cators must accept responsibility for 
keeping parents informed of what is 
going on in the school.’* The P.T.A. is 
most probably the best means whereby 
such information may be dissemi- 
nated. 

There are twenty-one state Negro 
parent-teacher associations affiliated 
with the National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, an over-all or- 
ganization similar in nature, purpose, 
and function to the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers (white). The 
above organizations represent the sev- 

1Lyman Bryson, Adult Education. New York: 
American Book Co., 1936. p. 134. 

?Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Schueler, En- 
ceyclopedia of Modern Education. New York: The 
Philosophical Library of New York Oity, 1943. 
comer Sabet, 47, Anrats oO st 
Parent-Teacher Association with Recommendations, 


New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1934. p. 30. 


enteen Southern states, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, one 
Eastern state, and one mid-Western 
state.* In the seventeen Southern States 
and the District of Columbia the pub- 
lic schools are legally separated by 
race; consequently, the parent-teacher 
associations follow the same pattern as 
the schools. In New Jersey and in Kan- 
sas segregated schools have been set up 
extra-legally, and in such states sepa- 
rate state parent-teacher associations 
have been organized to coordinate the 
efforts to foster effective home-school 
cooperation in the Negro schools. 

A few Negro local parent-teacher 
association units are found to exist in 
some of the Negro schools in Pennsy]- 
vania, where in several localities seg- 
regated schools have been set up ex- 
tra-legally. There is no state organi- 
zation, however, and these local units 
are in no way affiliated with the Na- 
tional Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 

The parent-teacher association 
among Negroes, similar again to the 
organization among whites, is essen- 
tially a mothers’ (or at least a wom- 
en’s) movement. According to William 
H., Bristow, “The founders of the kin- 
dergarten movement, feeling that no 
education could be effective which did 
not bring together the home and 
school, encouraged ‘Mothers’ Clubs’ as 
a means of establishing home-school 

* The states represented are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Leviotons, Maesiond, Witenalegl, Timea, ter 
Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 


Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, the 
District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 
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cooperative relationships. In 1897 in 
Washington, D. C., the first Congress 
of Mothers assembled under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 
and Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst. 
Out of this grew the organized parent- 
teacher movement.’ Bristow further 
states that “In states having separate 
schools for Negro children, Parent- 
Teacher Associations in schools for 
such pupils affiliate with the National 
Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, an organization serving 
some 50,000 persons in 21 states. This 
organization has the cooperation of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers which for some years has 
maintained a committe to cooperate 
with the Colored Congress.”*® That Ne- 
gro parent-teacher associations repre- 
sent primarily a women’s movement is 
further borne out by virtue of the fact 
that ten of the eleven officers of the 
National Congress and all of the 
twenty-one state presidents as well as 
the presidents of all local units con- 
tacted by the writer are women. 


THE PROBLEM 


The aim of this study is to find out 
the types of adult education programs 
which are now being fostered or have 
been fostered in recent years by Ne- 
gro Parent-Teacher Associations and 
the extent of the effectivenes of these 
programs as measured by the number 
of persons served, The study purposes 
further to reveal the particular phase 
of adult education which seems to be 
most greatly emphasized by these or- 
ganizations as compared with their to- 
tal :programs so far as it is possible 
to ascertain, 





5 William H. Bristow, ‘Parent-Teacher Relation- 
ships,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
1:782, D 1940, 

* Ibid, 


THE APPROACH 


The investigator first of all wrote 
the president of the National Con- 
gress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers, stating the aims of the in- 
vestigation, and asked for the names 
and addresses of the presidents of all 
affiliated state associations and of local 
units within the states represented. A 
similar request was also sent to the 
national vice-president. Both of these 


officers sent the list of state presidents . 


but indicated that it would be impos- 
sible to supply lists of presidents of 
local units. Both of these officers ex- 
pressed the view that since the ac- 
tivities of local units are so closely 
interwoven with the activities of the 
state associations, the reports which 
could be obtained from the state presi- 
dents would include the essential ac- 
tivities of local units. Further, the 
National Congress through its Di- 
rector of Education coordinates the 
work of the state associations; there- 
fore, the activities of the state organi- 
zations may be said to be the activities 
of the national organization. 

A questionnaire was prepared by the 
writer and copies were sent to the 
national president and to each of the 
twenty-one state presidents. Copies 
were also sent to principals of colored 
schools in Southeastern Pennsylvania 
where the existence of local P.T.A. 
units seemed to have been probable. A 
copy of the questionnaire was also 
sent to the president of a given local 
unit in Arkansas at the special request 
of the national president, who happens 
also to be principal of this particular 
school. Two letters of follow-up were 
sent at different intervals of time to 
the heads of organizations who did not 
respond in a reasonable length of time. 
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Replies were received from only 
eleven’ (or 52.38%) of the affiliated 
state associations. Replies were also 
received from five local units, four of 
which came from Pennsylvania which 
has no colored state association. 

The results of this study are neces- 
sarily limited by virtue of the small 
percentage of replies to the question- 
naire employed received from state 
associations, and also, because of the 
lack of direct contacts with an ade- 
quate number of local units. Further, it 
would have been very highly desirable 
to have visited some of the organi- 
zations and to have seen them at work. 


THE FINDINGS 


Of the eleven state organizations 
sending replies to the questionnaire, 
ten indicated conducting study groups, 
eight of which were said to deal with 
parent education and two with social 
and mental hygiene. Of the five local 
units (four in Pennsylvania and one 
in Arkansas) from which replies were 
received, only one (the Arkansas unit) 
indicated operating a study group and 
this was reported as dealing with par- 
ent education. A total of 21,877 par- 
ents (a majority of mothers) and 
P.T.A. leaders are reported to be served 
by these study groups. Alabama takes 
the lead among state organizations in 
this phase of adult education in that 
it was reported that 16,000 persons 
in this state alone are being served 
through this medium. According to the 
Alabama report, “P.T.A. study groups 
are conducted in each county with ac- 
tive parent-teacher organizations. 
These study groups are under the di- 
rection of the Jeanes teachers or 
county organizers. They propose to 





™Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
were represented in the replies. 


inform parents on subjects and prob- 
lems of children.” Holbeck found that 
“Providing information to bring about 
changes for the better in regard to 
child development, habits of learning, 
etc.” held first rank among P.T.A. ob- 
jectives as expressed by 40 associa- 
tion presidents.* In addition to the 
above, Holbeck also found study 
groups to be a major activity of ten 
typical local P.T.A.’s.° 

All eleven of the state organizations 
responding and one local unit (in Ar- 
kansas) report making use of confer- 
ences and institutes to aid in the edu- 
cation of adults, This type of program 
is used to train P.T.A. leaders; to offer 
help to parents on matters of health; 
safety; recreation; vocation; nutri- 
tion; home canning; farming; midwif- 
ery; church and community problems; 
home nursing; juvenile delinquency; 
problems of defense; victory garden- 
ing; and to deal with other matters 
which may be more definitely re- 
lated to parent education. A total of 
more than 5,042 persons were reported 
as being reached annually through 
the media of conferences and insti- 
tutes. The value of the above type 
of activities ag a part of any program 
of adult education may be summed up 
in the words of J. K. Hart who says 
that “Any movement or institution 
that proposes to help men and women 
find some new increment of knowledge 
or understanding or skill or ability 
through their own hard efforts is so- 
cially valuable and should be sup- 
ported whether it comes within the 
scope of ‘standard’ institutions or not. 
Wherever men and women are strug- 
gling with the attempt to understand 
to-day whether in study group, in li- 
brary reading and research rooms, in 





®§ Holbeck, op. cit., p. 50. 
* Ibid., p. 76. 
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general conversation, or in silence of 
individual meditation, there a uni- 
versity is in operation and the future 
is-in process.’”° 

Only one state organization (Ala- 
bama) and one local unit (in Arkan- 
sas) gave definite reports on home 
study adult education programs. The 
Alabama report indicates that ma- 
terials on improving home life are put 
into the hands of 15,000 rural parents 
by the local units under the super- 
vision of the Department of Home 
Service. The local unit in Arkansas 
reports that 40 mothers and fathers 
(most of whom are farmers) are given 
a home study course in community life. 

Seven state organizations and four 
local units (three in Pennsylvania and 
one in Arkansas) report making use 
of forums and speakers as a means 
of adult education. These programs 
are designed to serve parents and 
teachers and are planned to deal with 
problems of health, delinquency, so- 
cial hygiene, post-war problems, inter- 
racial and intercultural relations, 
family and community life, and poli- 
tics. This type of program was re- 
ported as reaching approximately 
2,500 adults, with 700 being reached 
in Alabama alone. Evaluating forums 
as a means of adult education, Cart- 
wright is of the opinion that “. . . the 
forums have contributed little to the 
spread of the adult education move- 
ment in the last decade and, con- 
versely, it may be said that the adult 
education movement has contributed 
little to the forums, except that the 
emphasis laid upon full and free dis- 
cussion of problems of current interest 
—a cardinal principle of adult edu- 
cation... .”4 





J. K. Hart, Adult Education. New - York: 
Tee Y. Crowell Co., 1927. p. 397. 

A. Cartwright, Ten Years of Adult Educa- 

tion, Le York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. p. 139, 


Only three of the state organizations 
replying to our questionnaire reported 
sponsoring extension or other adult 
education courses offered by colleges. 
Alabama reported that short courses 
for one week each are offered for 
P.T.A. leaders in each of the six sum- 
mer schools operated in the state. 
Texas reported that its Negro P.T.A. 
sponsors a course in constitutional 
history offered by Prairie View Col- 
lege and open to any adult. Georgia 
reported that an annual folk musical 
festival is presented at Fort Valley 
State College for the people in the 
neighboring villages. 

In Delaware, a state-wide housing 
program is being worked out in six 
centers under the sponsorship of the 
P.T.A. The Texas P.T.A. is sponsor- 
ing occupational courses for out-of- 
school youth and discharged veterans 
and workshops on community living 
for other adults, with these courses 
being given in Prairie View State Col- 
lege and Bishop College and in various 
Texas towns under the supervision of 
local units. In Georgia, a school lunch 
program as an adjunct to the regular 
parent education activities of the 
P.T.A. was carried on in 1944 in 250 
Negro schools. In Tennessee, corre- 
spondence courses were previously of- 
fered throughout the state and certifi- 
cates were awarded to those taking the 
courses. These latter courses have now 
been discontinued. A local P.T.A. unit 
in Morton, Pennsylvania (not affili- 
ated with the Colored Congress) , spon- 
sors an annual dramatic production, 
an oratorical contest, and a “Talent 
Night.” A local unit in Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania (not affiliated with the 
Colored Congress), sponsors an adult 
beginners course in which the “Three 
R’s” are taught. 

In reference to the types of adult 
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education programs being carried on at 
the present time by state P.T.A.’s, 
study groups and conferences were 
reported to be more prevalent and in 
the order given. Forums were indicated 
as being the third most widely used 
type of program. Forums and home 
study were stated to be in use at pres- 
ent by the lone Arkansas local unit 
and the three Pennsylvania units re- 
porting the existence of P.T.A.’s in 
their schools. 

The programs used were indicated 
as serving a remedial function (raising 
the educational level up to a mini- 
mum, etc.) by two state organizations 
and by one local unit. Five state as- 
sociations report an occupational func- 
tion (training for advancement on a 
job, etc.) as being served. Two state 
associations and two of the five local 
units contacted voiced the opinion that 
the liberal function (activities under- 
taken chiefly for own sake) was being 
served. Eleven state organizations and 
four local units indicated that the re- 
lational function including parent edu- 
cation and psychological factors as 
being the chief function served by the 
various programs utilized. Four state 
and two local associations stated that 
the political function including better 
citizenship was being served by the 
programs in use. 

Visual materials were found to be in 
use by six of the eleven state and four 
of the five local units. Three state and 
two local units make use of laboratory 
and other manipulative materials. 
Auditory materials were found to be in 
use by all organizations reporting. 

Discussion groups, lectures, forums 
laboratory, and radio broadcasting 
were among the methods of adult edu- 
cation employed, with discussion 
groups being the most prevalently re- 


ported. Informal records were found to 
be kept by all state and four local 
units reporting, standardized records 
being used in one case only. Seven 
state and four local units were found 
to be serving immediate community 
groups. Church groups were found to 
be served by four state associations, 
and interracial groups also by four 
state units and one local unit. Three 
of the four local units reporting and 
four state associations make use of 
professional workers, trained in adult 
education. The remainder of the or- 
ganizations make use of non-profes- 
sional workers. In two state as- 
sociations and in one local unit the 
professional workers are paid, all other 
workers, professional and non-profes- 
sional, were reported as being volun- 
teers. The adult education programs 
fostered, while in some instances re- 
ported as having originated with the 
P.T.A. organizations, were often found 
also to be related to the church and 
to the regular program of the schools. 

Among the problems or difficulties 
encountered by Negro parent-teacher 
associations were indicated the follow- 
ing—poor attendance, lack of general 
interest, indifference on the part of 
some school principals, insufficient 
funds, difficulty of travel due to the 
gasoline shortage, the necessary work 
falls upon a few leaders, inadequate 
physical facilities, great range in 
mental ability of parents. A Penn- 
sylvania school principal wrote that 
he could not arouse enough interest 
in the parents to have a P.T.A. in his 
school. The president of the New 
Jersey Association indicated a diffi- 
culty in interesting local units to affil- 
iate with the state association, The 
post-war plans of these organizations 
are as yet rather indefinite. However, 
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most of them do plan to extend their 
programs of parent education. The 
study group was the most prevalently 
mentioned type of program included in 
the post-war plans of the P.T.A. 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION 


This study of eleven out of twenty- 
one state Negro parent-teacher as- 
sociations and four out of five local 
units contacted (three of which are 
not affiliated with either a state or the 
National Colored Congress) seems to 
reveal that five major types of adult 
education are carried on by these or- 
ganizations, with each association or 
local unit represented carrying on 
one or more types of programs. 
The study group program seems 
to be most effective of all in that 
nearly 22,000 adults were reported to 
be served through this medium. This 
finding is in keeping with the following 
recommendation of Holbeck in connec- 
tion with his study of one hundred 
P.T.A.’s: “That wider use be made 
of the device of organizing study 
groups within the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation to pursue intensive study, 
under the direction of competent au- 
thorities, of problems based on the 
needs and interests of these smaller 
groups.’”?? 

Although home study adult educa- 
tion programs were reported by only 
one state and one local association, 
this type of program ranks second in 
effectiveness in terms of the number 
of persons served inasmuch as over 
15,000 were indicated as being served. 
More than 5,000 adults were reported 
as being reached annually through 
conferences and institutes, all respond- 
ing state associations making use of 





2 Holbeck, op. cit., p. 99. 


this type of program, with this type 
of program taking the third rank in 
effectiveness. The use of forums and 
speakers as a type of adult education 
program ranks fourth in effectiveness 
in that upwards of 2,500 adults were 
reported as being reached through 
these means. The sponsoring of ex- 
tension or other adult education 
courses offered by colleges takes the 
fifth rank in effectiveness as a type 
of program. The approximate number 
served by this latter type of program 
was not reported, but the writer feels 
safe in conjecturing that the number 
is considerably smaller than those re- 
ported for the other four types. 

The study seems to reveal further 
that parent education is the phase of 
adult education most greatly empha- 
sized by Negro parent-teacher as- 
sociations represented in this investi- 
gation. The Negro organizations ap- 
pear to keep themselves in line with 
the program of the white associations. 
Bryson states that “The Parent- 
Teacher movement has realized its 
adult-education possibilities only in 
one direction, parent education. Its 
usefulness in helping to develop and 
support that phase has been very 
great, however, and it promises to be 
still greater in the future.”’* Further, 
Holbeck recommended that local units 
should make “the unrelated activities 
of a program subservient to a unified 
program of parent education.”™* 

This study of Negro parent-teacher 
associations seems to reveal also that 
these organizations are awake to the 
adult education possibilities within 
their reach and through determined 
effort they may be expected to carry 
on. 


13 Bryson, op. cit., p. 191. 
4 Holbeck, op. cit., p. 97. 











Cuaptrr XXI 


THE LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT AS AN ADULT EDUCATION 
PROJECT AMONG NEGROES 


ANNE M. Cooke 


A survey of the little theatre move- 
ment in this country presents a picture 
of sporadic activity. This sporadic 
characteristic is in a great measure 
as typical of all little theatres in the 
United States as it is of Negro ama- 
teur dramatics. Activities which stem 
from colleges and community centers 
seem to hold greater promise of 
permanency and longevity. That there 
should be an element of impermanence 
about independent theatre activities is 
inherent in their nature. In general, 
one of two things makes for this state 
of impermanence: the group becomes 
proficient, has a success and turns 
professional, the personnel going their 
individual ways thereafter; or, the 
leadership is transient—either because 
of outstanding competency or incom- 
petency. This survey is limited to ac- 
tivities in Negro colleges and com- 
munities, Southern, Middle-Western, 
and Eastern which are operating to- 
day. No doubt the activities on the 
West Coast are noteworthy, but it is 
difficult to appraise them from such 
a distance. 


CoLLEGE THEATRE 


Dramatics in colleges in related to 
an adult education program in the 
area of audience education rather 
than as a leisure-time participating 
activity. The theatre is potentially a 
social force in addition to being 4 
source of entertainment. In many 
Southern communities the college af- 


fords the only opportunity for cultural 
experiences. 

Of the thirty-six Negro colleges to 
which letters and questionnaires were 
sent, twenty-one responded. Two of 
these have no program in theatre now, 
six have programs which are solely 
extra-curricular, and thirteen’ have 
programs for the community or play 
to audiences other than the immediate 
college group. Among the thirteen col- 
leges whose programs extend beyond 
the immediate campus, the programs 
at Wiley College, Tuskegee Institute, 
Atlanta and Dillard Universities seem 
especially worthy of note. 


Tuskegee Institute (The Bucket 
Theatre) 


The Bucket Theatre, supervised by 
Saunders E. Walker, is a converted 
crossroads store about eight miles from 
Tuskegee Institute. It is operated by 
Tuskegee students who, “not content 
with a program in drama for only 
themselves and the faculty, envisioned 
the idea of casting down their ‘buckets 
of drama’ among country Negroes 
thirsting to put into dramatic form 
their laughter and sorrow.’? Opened in 
March, 1941 the attractive, rustic 
playhouse seats about sixty persons. 

“This rural theatre serves a two- 

1 Virginia State College, Morgan State College, 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial, Atlanta 
University, Lincoln University (Missouri), Lin- 
coln University (Pennsylvania), Howard Univer- 
sity, Shaw University, Wiley College, Tuskegee 
Institute, Dillard University, Fisk University, 
Aleorn Agricultural and Mechanical. 


2Saunders E. Walker, “The Bucket Theatre,” 
The Carolina Playbook 14:74-6, S 1944. 
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fold purpose: first, it brings a whole- 
some entertainment and opportunities 
for creative expression to a large num- 
ber. of country Negroes; second, it 
serves as a laboratory for students 
who are looking toward community 
drama as a profession or as an avoca- 
tion... . The Bucket Theatre is not 
a place, however, where rural Negroes 
will come to see college students act in 
a play. Instead it is a place where 
rural Negroes will serve as actors and 
audiences in plays that have been 
written for them and about them- 
selves.’ 

Although the Bucket Theatre is a 
valuable activity for the rural area 
surrounding Tuskegee and although it 
has met with enthusiastic response, 
additional benefits might be derived 
by having the participants make their 
own plays. According to the statement 
of the director, the college students 
take the plays to the community. A 
truer picture of the “laughter and 
sorrow” of the country folk might 
be drawn were the country folk them- 
selves the playwright. Since many are 
illiterate, the directors of the program 
might experiment with the children’s 
theatre technique in which the outside 
leaders act only as secretaries who re- 
cord the words and actions as they 
develop from the experiences of the 
people themselves. This type of ac- 
tivity would give the participants the 
full pleasure and satisfaction of a 
complete creative expression. 


Wiley College (The Log-Cabin 
Theatre 
The Log-Cabin Theatre is only one 
part of the Speech and Drama School 
at Wiley College and represents an 





® Ibid. 


idea as much as it does a physical 
theatre. Mr. Melvin Tolson, the 
founder and director, in outlining the 
program of the Log Cabin School of 
Speech and Drama makes the follow- 
ing statements about the activities 
which are pertinent to the theatre 
program: 

1. The systematic search of Negro talent 
in both acting and playwriting has been 
conducted. The playwrights are en- 
couraged to write from the inside ex- 
periences of their various communities. 

2. The Log Cabin Theatre emphasizes the 
building of portable stages in churches. 
Each church is to have its own director, 
whose expenses are paid by the church 
for training at the college, during which 
time a program is calendared for the 
year, including the use of both adult 
and child actors. Some of these have 
been very successful already. Often the 
director goes to a community to help 
in the development of a propect, or to 
act as a judge in a local tournament. 


Here is a college which has made its 
facilities available to the nearby com- 
munities and offers enough guidance to 
permit the individual group to develop 
their own program according to their 
particular patterns. This program has 
the advantage of working with the 
communities through a permanent or- 
ganization—the church—and thereby 
partially eliminating much of the dis- 
sipated energy which often accom- 
panies the establishment of leisure- 
time activities. 


Atlanta University (Atlanta Um- 
versity Summer Theatre) 


The Atlanta University Summer 
Theatre is ten years old. It has three 
purposes: (1) to develop a semi-pro- 
fessional repertory company composed 
of outside actors, members of the local 
community, and Atlanta University 
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faculty and students, (2) to guarantee 
a real laboratory for persons interested 
in the theatre professions, and (3) to 
provide regular theatre entertainment 
to Atlanta. 

This theatre presents five produc- 
tions during five week seasons and 
plays three nights weekly, The theatre 
company has always been staffed with 
visitors from other theatre organiza- 
tions, adults from Atlanta, and indi- 
viduals from the faculty and student 
body of the Atlanta University sys- 
tem. The interracial audience repre- 
sents the community and the Uni- 
versity’s summer school. 

It was the original plan to present 
at least one play of Negro life each 
season. That plan has been followed 
for eight of the ten seasons. Believing 
that the young Negro playwright 
needed a physical theatre in which to 
try-out his plays, it was the hope that 
eventually this producing organization 
would be used primarily for that pur- 
pose. Only five original plays by Ne- 
groes or of Negro life have received 
production. Two factors are responsi- 
ble: first, a strong hand of censorship 
operates in regard to the selection of 
plays; and second, in a few cases it 
was difficult to secure plays from 
young Negro playwrights who, so 
many times, preferred to wait for that 
elusive Broadway producer. 

The Summer Theatre has by now 
become a community habit. Its enter- 
tainment value is unquestioned. It 
has a large audience and has accom- 
plished much toward educating the 
audience to good theatre. It has 
avoided the hazard of impermanence 
by firmly establishing itself in the 
community. There are two advances 
it should make during its second dec- 


ade. One is the inauguration of a year- 
round community theatre, and the 
other is the pointing of its program 
so as to take advantage of the theatre’s 
characteristic of serving as a social 
force for changing and focusing public 
thought. 


Dillard University 
The program at Dillard University 


in New Orleans is much more diffi- 
cult to describe because, to a greater 
degree it is related to the community 
in which the campus is set, than is 
any other college organization. Ran- 
dolph Edmonds, with his gift for or- 
ganizing, is the moving spirit there. 
In a letter Mr. Edmonds states that, 
“our drama set-up here is on a’com- 
munity type of organization, rather 
than the standard Little Theatre type. 
So we have many groups stemming 
from our campus, With these groups 
we are constantly educating the com- 
munity to a higher and higher type 
of appreciation for the drama. . .. We 
believe personally that mass dramatic 
activity and drama organizations are 
a real way to build a permanent 
theatre.” The wide variety of produc- 
ing theatre groups which have existed 
in New Orleans in the course of ten 
years demonstrate Mr. Edmonds’ be- 
lief in “mass dramatic activity.” Al- 
though all of the high schools and col- 
leges in New Orleans have dramatic 
organizations which compete in annual 
tournaments, the New Orleans Little 
Theatre Group and the Peoples 
Theatre, affiliated with the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, are thorough- 
going community and adult education 
organizations. The Peoples Theatre is 
not operating this year unfortunately ; 
the New Orleans Little Theatre is an 
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independent community theatre but 
receives direction from Dillard Uni- 
versity. A locality where amateur dra- 
matics is very popular should en- 
courage Negro playwrights. The fact 
that there are four or five New Orleans 
playwrights writing for those produc- 
ing groups attests the influence the lit- 
tle theatre exerts there. 

It appears that college litle theatres 
are primarily extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Their contribution to adult edua- 
tion, therefore, is likely to be rather 
fortuitous. That they travel occasion- 
ally to neighboring cities and army 
camps with their school productions 
is true of the thirteen colleges cited 
above, but this is fundamentally a part 
of neither a purposeful educational nor 
recreational program. Not only does 
the on-campus activity need clearer 
direction, but the colleges generally 
fail to extend their planning and fa- 
cilities to the community at large. 
What the town does not come to re- 
ceive from the beneficent gown, the 
gown does not take to town. 

Each of the four college activities 
described above has a definite value 
which should prove helpful to future 
planning. The Bucket Theatre trans- 
lates the adult education concept into 
a vital reality in a rural section by 
constructing a theatre accessible to the 
participants, The Log Cabin Theatre 
effectively utilizes the power of the 
Southern Negro church, offering its 
personnel and total dramatic facilities 
of the college to the community 
through the church. At the Atlanta 
University Summer Theatre a some- 
what sophisticated community theatre 
audience has developed and adults 
have gained advanced training in the 
theatre arts. Dillard University has 


activized Negro New Orleans through 
mass dramatic activities and organi- 
zations. In these four colleges an adult 
education program is being accom- 
plished and to some degree the poles 
of town and town are merging. 


The Little Theatre in Communities 


The inconstancy of the little theatre 
movement in cities to-day makes an 
effective survey well-nigh impossible. 
Replies to inquiries about theatre 
movements frequently began like the 
one from Kansas City, Missouri: “I 
know of no little theatre movement 
in Kansas City at the present time. 
About eight years ago there was a 
little theatre movement known as the 
Morrison Players, Little Theatre.” 
Something must be said about the 
high incidence of failure among local 
theatre groups, but this survey will 
consider active groups first. 


Boston, Massachusetts (Ralf Coleman 
Players) 


The Ralf Coleman Players, which 
includes a number of the members 
from the old Boston Players, has re- 
cently changed its name to the Boston 
Negro Theatre. This group, under the 
direction of Ralf Coleman, has co- 
operated with the Northeastern re- 
gional committee of the UTSEA-CIO 
in the productions of the current 
season. Because the Boston Negro 
Theatre feels that the Negro actor 
is capable of presenting modern plays 
in a capable manner, their recent 
repertoire has consisted of popular 
pieces, rather than original, Negro, or 
experimental productions. Notwith- 
standing the theatre-for-theatre’s sake 
characteristic of their plays, their af- 
filiation with a labor group, and their 
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persistent efforts to keep a theatre 
group alive since 1930 augur well for 
Boston. 

Chicago, Illinois 

Abraham Lincoln Center—The 
Center has one adult class in dramat- 
ics which is working up to a little 
theatre group. 

Skyloft Players—The South Park- 
way Community Center sponsors this 
organization which has an active 
membership of fifty adults who meet 
for weekly classes in acting, make-up, 
and allied subjects. Once a month a 
speaker on drama is presented. Their 
first formal production was planned 
for January 1945. 

South Side Community Art Center. 
—An embryonic activity exists there 
but full plans will be effected for a 
theatre group as soon as their theatre 
is remodeled. 


Cleveland, Ohio (Karamu House) 


The Gilpin Players of Karamu 
House is the one theatre organization 
which compels attention. Founded in 
1920, its growth to date has been 
steady and uninterrupted. The Gilpin 
Players is only one of four adult 
groups which comprise Karamu 
Theatre, A season calls for six produc- 
tions; since 1920 they have produced 
more than one hundred and seventy- 
five plays, the great majority of which 
have been original plays of Negro life. 
Karamu Theatre has become the focal 
point for both Negro and white play- 
wrights writing for the Negro theatre. 

With the exception of the salary of 
the director, which is voluntarily 
given, all expenses of production, oper- 
ation, and maintenance have been car- 
ried by the theatre’s earnings. The 





productions are of high calibre and 
exhibit an esprit de corps rarely found 
in any theatre group in this country. 
William F. McDermott, dramatic 
critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
remarked a few years ago that the 
Karamu Theatre, “is one of the most 
important theatrical institutions in the 
United States in respect to its further- 
ance of education, in drama and allied 
arts, in the community that it serves. 
... It has become a cultural institution 
of broad usefulness to this locality and 
to the general cause of social progress 
and racial understanding.’”* 


Minneapolis, Minnesota (Phyllis 
Wheatley House) 


On one or two occasions the inter- 
racial productions at the Phyllis 
Wheatley House received favorable 
press notices. During 1934 the Phyllis 
Wheatley Players came into existence, 
lived for one year and died. Since 
1936 the House has presented occa- 
sional plays and radio programs with 
interracial casts, but there has been 
no formal organization nor regular di- 
rector. Mr. Henry Thomas, the Head 
Resident, writes that, “interest in dra- 
matics is not constant, but rather a 
special event. As an example, adults 
will rehearse for a play that is to be 
presented for a special occasion and 
their interest will subside following the 
production. When a new play is se- 
lected . . . only a few people of the 
original cast will be in the play. Such 
a turn-over means that there is not 
much continuity, in so far as person- 
nel of the adult dramatic groups are 
not organized as a dramatic society 


‘Brief of Adult Work of Karamu House, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1940, p. 41. 
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with officers. Such an organization 
would do much to stabilize the group.” 


New Haven, Connecticut (Dixwell 
Players) 


The Dixwell Players has about forty 
members who present one one-act play 
a year for the George P. Baker city- 
wide drama tournament. The group is 
more than ten years old and directs 
all of its efforts toward the winning of 
the tournament cup. Its frequent lau- 
rels keep the group intact, with a per- 
manent director and a good program 
it could become an effective commu- 
nity activity. 


New York City (American Negro 
Theatre) 

The American Negro Theatre was 
organized in 1940 and maintained a 
membership of twenty its first year. 
Under the leadership of Abram Hill, 
it labors to revolutionize Negro par- 
ticipation in the theatre. It seeks, 
through portraying Negro character 


‘and life honestly, to eliminate -Negro 


stereotypes in the American theatre. 
Through its current production, Anna 
Lucasta, it established for fact that 
Negroes could interpret plays other 
than those of Negro life. This theatre 
has several things in its favor: It is 
located in the American theatre center 
and can both draw upon and give oc- 
cupation to the numbers of young 
Negro theatre workers who are eager 
for a theatre opportunity. It is nat- 
ural too, that it should have one eye 
on Broadway and therein it is in 
danger of a dissolution similar to that 
of the old Provincetown Players. If 
it can maintain itself long enough to 
guarantee the revolution it sets out 
to effect, it shall have fulfilled itself. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (The 
Olympian Players) 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania has sup- 
ported some little theatre activity 
since 1923 although the variety of 
organizations has altered greatly in 
the course of time. From 1935 to Pearl 
Harbor, the Olympian Players was the 
only dramatic group. This group ex- 
changed plays with other organiza- 
tions in the city and participated in 
the city tournament annually. The 
Olympian Players, a strong organiza- 
tion, shared in the productions spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Playhouse, a 
liberal non-sectarian organization. It 
is interesting to note that since the 
war public and private recreational 
centers have absorbed all dramatic 
groups in the city of Pittsburgh. 


Washington, D.C. 


The Thespian Study Club—The 
Thespian Study Club, which today 
numbers thirty-five members, was or- 
ganized in 1933 to study drama in the 
schools and community. Essentially it 
is a study club and not a regular 
theatre group, giving its first full pro- 
duction this year. 

New Faces Guwild—Organized in 
1940 by Ralph Mathews, the New 
Faces Guild is open to adults in the 
city interested in producing plays, the 
majority of which have been original 
musicals. 

Mr. Henry Thomas’ comment on 
dramatics in Minneapolis is pertinent.° 
Activities have not succeeded in local- 
ities where the groups have not had 
the unity of an organization, where 
there has not been intelligent, trained 


5 See page 422 above. 
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leadership, where the leadership was 
unstable, and where there has been no 
regular place in which to work. Much 
can be learned from the history of the 
Karamu Theatre. Much of their suc- 
cess has been due to the fact that the 
drama program was a part of a highly 
integrated adult creative activities 
program. The leadership is constant, 
efficient and dynamic. Although their 


building was unpretentious,° it became 
identified with this particular activity, 
The story of community little theatres 
is akin to that of college dramatics, It 
seems that those activities with long- 
term programs which grow out of per- 
manent institutions tend to live longest 
and achieve the soundest success. 


*The old Karamu house was destroyed by fire 
recently. A new building is under construction, 
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Cuapter XXII 
ADULT EDUCATION IN FEDERAL PRISONS 


Maraaret Just WoRMLEY 


In preparing this paper the author 
did not aim to set forth a sociological 
or a statistical study, rather, it was 
the concern of the writer to survey 
the general trends and practices of 
adult education in Federal penal insti- 
tutions. Our interest here is with avail- 
able educational facilities for Negro 
prisoners, and that interest was indi- 
cated, during an interview last winter, 
to Dr. Benjamin Frank, of the United 
States Bureau of Prisons. Dr. Frank, 
Supervisor of Education in the Bu- 
reau, stated that all adult education 
programs functioning in penal institu- 
tions are designed for all inmates, 
regardless of their race. Reasonably 
enough, Dr. Frank observed that even 
if penal institutions were inclined to 
a segregation policy, it would be 
financially impossible to maintain two 
different educational programs. We 
must assume, then, in the light of the 
assertion of the Bureau’s policy, that 
the programs which are set up are 
available to interested Negro prison- 
ers. 
Until well past 1850 the chief type 
of instruction in American prisons was 
of a religious nature. Chaplains 
taught prisoners to read the Bible and 
they also instructed the men in “moral 
principles.” In 1869 New York state 
established a reformatory for men at 
Elmira. Its creation marked a signifi- 
cant progressive step, for the institu- 
tion made provision for general edu- 
cation as an essential rehabilitation 
factor. Z. R. Brockway, the first 


Superintendent of Elmira, issued a 
statement far in advance of the times 
when he said: “The great thought... 
is that the whole process of reforma- 
tion is education, not meaning by that 
term the injection of information with- 
out assimilation, but the drawing out 
to its full natural and normal limit 
of every faculty of the body, mind, 
and soul of every man who passes 
through the institution. .. .”* 
Brockway advocated not only 
sports, good diet, and the fundamen- 
tals of learning, but “systematic read- 
ing under direction, and examination 
upon the books read, writing, and de- 
bate.” Thus we have one of the first 
articulate expressions of the belief 
that education is a necessary corollary 
to the corrective routine. Even so, 
between 1870 and 1930 education in 
penal institutions frequently degen- 
erated to a mass process, killed by the 
convention of unscientific approach. 
There were inadequate funds, insuffi- 
cient personnel, scanty equipment. In 
1930 there were no truly effective pro- 
grams of education: in penal institu- 
tions despite Brockway’s earlier phi- 
losophy. But during the year of 1930 
and within the succeeding two years, 
a decided change was effected in prison 
education practices; since 1932 prison 
education has achieved a high level 
of maturity, has become a process of 
educating adults by way of adult tech- 
niques. The 1930-1933 “renaissance” 


1F, H. Wines, Punishment and Reformation. 
New York: Croll Co., 1929. pp. 230-1. 
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was indebted to two developments—a 
standing committee on education 
(created by the American Prison As- 
sociation) and the new educational 
programs inaugurated by both the 
Federal Prison System and the New 
York System. In each instance there 
were drastic reforms in the curricula, 
in the library and recreational facili- 
ties, and in the physical structure of 
penal institutions. These reforms had 
an incalculable influence on institu- 
tions throughout the country, for it 
was concrete demonstration of the 
worth of constructive reforms. 

More significant than the radical 
visible reforms was the change of 
philosophy. There was and still is an 
increasing awareness of the fact that 
mere imprisonment is no reform in 
itself. In the past, incarceration was 
regarded as a corrective measure per 
se, but now we recognize the need for 
assisting prisoners to personal and so- 
cial regeneration through - scientific 
care and treatment; mere isolation im- 
plies neither, 

The reform in prison management 
witnessed in 1930 involved, in addition 
to improved physical and social stand- 
ards, a “new treatment program” 
which covers, according to the Bureau 
of Prisons, “a technique for under- 
standing the individual in the light 
of his own as well as society’s best 
interests.” The separate phases of the 
treatment program are these:? 

1. Social service; 2. The classifica- 
tion plan; 3. Education; 4. Recreation 
and morals; and 5. Job placement. 
Since it is with the education program 
that we are concerned, we might well 
consider what constitutes the aim and 
philosophy of education for prisoners. 


i tae in Prisons, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 


Of the many statements that have 
been formulated to establish the aim 
and philosophy of prison education, 
the one by Austin MacCormick, As- 
sistant Director of the U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons, seems to be the most specific 
and the most intelligent: “The philos- 
ophy of education for adult prisoners 
is to consider the prisoner as primarily 
an adult in need of education and only 
secondarily as a criminal in need of 
reform.”* This statement reflects a 
commendable, humane philosophy as 
well as an intelligent insight to the 
true issue involved—personal regen- 
eration. In surveying the present sta- 
tus of adult education in prisons, we 
might hold in mind MacCormick’s 
statement, using it as a measuring 
stick against present programs. The 
objectives of the present adult educa- 
tion program are summed up by the 
Bureau of Prisons as these: 

1. The education of illiterates and 
border line illiterates. 

2. Opportunities for those who are not 
strictly illiterate to make up for 
“holes” in their educational back- 
ground. 

3. Practical trade training for the un- 
skilled. 

4. Provision of “special subjects” 
(languages, commercial subjects, 
etc.) 

5. Correspondence courses for those 
who cannot attend classes. 

We shall consider these objectives 
briefly before turning to the programs 
of individual institutions. Objective 
one concerns illiteracy. 

Illiteracy can be defined in various 
ways but for our purposes we shall use 
the term in reference to’ persons who 


3 The Education of Adult Prisoners, Austin Mac- 
Cormick (National Society of Penal Information). 
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cannot read and write simple English. 
According to MacCormick, possibly 25 
per cent of adult prisoners in 1930 
were illiterate. This percentage has 
been reduced by virtue of the present 
law of our Federal prisons. The law 
provides that every prisoner who en- 
ters a penal institution must show at 
least fifth grade ability. Failing to 
show such ability, he must attend 
school for at least one hour a day. 
This hour’s work is a bare minimum, 
of course, providing the simplest of 
basic instruction in arithmetic, read- 
ing, and writing. An inmate wishing 
more schooling may take a second 
hour’s work. The fundamental work 
is compulsory for all who cannot show, 
as has been said, fifth grade achieve- 
ment. In addition to being taught the 
rudiments of reading and writing, il- 
literates are now being trained in oral 
composition. This study is particularly 
helpful to foreign born prisoners whose 
inability to express themselves ade- 
quately is a serious handicap. 

The second objective—to give op- 
portunities to those not strictly illiter- 
ate to make up for “holes” in their 
background—covers the teaching of 
history, government, civics, and geog- 
raphy, all of which are included in 
the curricula examined by the writer. 
Dr. MacCormick advocates the use 
of current events, general history, and 
correlated readings as the most prac- 
tical measures. 

The vocational training programs in 
all Federal prisons are based on con- 
ditions as they exist in the every day 
world. The vocational program direc- 
tors have the added responsibility of 
preparing men to work in a world 
where public sentiment reflects a prej- 
udice against the ex-convict. Thus, 


the prisoner must be trained to be a 
better worker than the average 
worker in his field. The types of Fed- 
eral prison vocational education might 
well be expressed as these: 

1. Trade preparatory work to qualify 
a person to re-enter the outside 
world, 

2. Trade extension, which assists 
prisoners who already have a trade 
to improve their skills. 

Health education in penal institu- 
tions resolves itself in most instances 
specifically to personal hygiene, and 
the principles of home and community 
sanitation. In most of the institutions 
considered, full health examinations 
are a part of the admission routines. 
The health examination is not an end 
in itself, but is the first step in a con- 
structive health routine. In 1930 the 
first organized program of health edu- 
cation ever set up in a penal institu- 
tion was opened at the Atlanta Fed- 
eral Penitentiary. The demonstration 
was excellent and served as a model 
for numerous other institutions. 

Though in Great Britain educational 
work among prisoners is predomi- 
nantly cultural in aim, American penal 
authorities and inmates are inclined to 
be wary of “cultural education.” 
Though academic and vocational edu- 
cation are strongly emphasized in 
prison curricula it must be remem- 
bered that the prisoner, like any other 
individual, should receive a liberal 
education, A well rounded utilitarian 
education is what every prisoner 
needs, but his mind, as well as his 
hands, needs cultivation. Books, music, 
art, and dramatic activities are all 
complements to his practical training. 
In the first volume of “The Preface,” 
a journal published quarterly by the 
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Division of Education in the Bureau 
of Prisons, there appears an article 
entitled “Art in Prison.” The author, 
B. E. Ballard, makes the following 
statement: 


In answer to the question, “What part 
dovs art play in the educational program of 
a modern prison?” let me suggest briefly 
two considerations. 

1. The prison community represents in 
eifect a group having the same fundamental 
interests as a free community of like size. 
Therefore, it is to be expected that in a 
prison one will find many for whom the 
practice or contemplation of art is a genuine 
part of their normal interest. 

2. In general, justification for the inclusion 
of art in a modern prison program lies in 
the fact that the development of all normal 
interest among criminals helps to restore the 
normal in the individual prisoner to the end 
that we may better isolate or eliminate his 
criminal tendencies. The substitution of 
normal satisfactions for abnormal or anti- 
social ones is a well recognized technique of 
any good discipline. More specifically, art is 
a valuable therapeutic agent both as a sub- 
ject for appreciation and in occupational ad- 
justment. 


Ballard, in short, subscribes to the 
point of view expressed by MacCor- 
mick—prisoners are primarily people, 
people whose regeneration demands all 
the elements of a substantial liberal 
education. In most prisons today there 
are not only art courses and exhibits, 
but there is an increasing emphasis on 
esthetic design and decoration of the 
institutions themselves. 

Almost all prisons allow their stu- 
dents to enroll in correspondence 
courses. Often the university of the 
state in which a Federal prison is lo- 
cated provides special service for state 
prisoners. San Quentin, for example, 
affiliates with the University of Cali- 
fornia extension service. Five years 
ago, one fifth of all the courses given 


were taken by San Quentin prisoners, 
There is a resident educational diree- 
tor in the prison to assist prisoners 
select and work out courses. A field 
representative goes to the the prison 
periodically for conference or check- 
up. The “Letter Box” schools are an 
increasingly popular outgrowth of the 
correspondence course system. A box 
is set up for course lessons; a resident 
representative collects and checks all 
work before it goes out. Another varia- 
tion is the prison’s purchasing rights 
to certain university correspondence 
courses and giving them to the prison- 
ers in class groups. Radio schools and 
phonograph-record classes are the 
most recent developments in prison 
pedagogy. Radio schools are based on 
state sponsored radio educational 
broadcasts. Foreign languages, litera- 
ture, history, civics, and arithmetic 
have been adapted to this system. 
We might well note briefly the spe- 


cific educational programs of some of ° 


the more notable Federal penal insti- 
tutions. 

McNeil Island (U.S. Penitentiary). 
—All groups of prisoners at McNeil 
receive education of some sort. In ad- 
dition to the usual academic subjects, 
there are courses in art, industrial art, 
Spanish, bookkeeping and accounting, 
navigation, shorthand, show card writ- 
ing, salesmanship, Diesel engineering, 
electricity, and typewriting. A strong 
program of industrial training and 
numerous “cell-study” courses com- 
plete the curriculum. The educational 
department works with the director of 
the industrial training program. Fore- 
men from the laundry, welding shop, 
autoshop, and the electric shop all hold 
classes. There are night classes for 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
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welders, sheet metal workers and 
machinists. 

Leavenworth (U.S. Penitentiary ).— 
About 20 per cent of Leavenworth’s 
inmates are illiterates or nearly illiter- 
ates. Education, therefore, takes a 
large part. Extra courses (above the 
standard academic schedule) are those 
in advanced arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
show card writing, mechanical draw- 
ing, radio construction, blueprint and 
plan reading, shorthand, typing, 
algebra, and Spanish. Before enrolling 
for any of these special courses, a man 
must show definite ability, and, once 
in the course, must show a capacity to 
learn. There are special “cell-study” 
courses in journalism, short-story 
writing, newspaper advertising, ele- 
mentary electricity, electrical refriger- 
ation, Diesel engineering, and some 
forty University extension courses 
under the general heading of agricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
dairying, and home economics. Large 
numbers of men, too, are trained as 
painters, plasterers, carpenters, bank- 
ers, airplane mechanics and welders. 

Chillicothe (Federal Reformatory). 
—The most interesting phase of Chil- 
licothe’s educational program is the 
airplane mechanic’s school. With its 
vast population of young and easily 
trained youth, Chillicothe is able to 
make a spectacular success of the na- 
tion’s first penal school for airplane 
mechanics. During the early part of 
their schooling, trainees divide their 
time between work and study. Aero- 
dynamics, theory of flight, mathema- 
ties, drafting, and blue print reading, 
are part of the curriculum. Later they 
take work in machine, welding, sheet 
metal, and woodworking shops. This 
program is, of course, designed for 





boys who show an aptness for the 
work; a conventional academic pro- 
gram is available for others. 

Terre Haute (US. Penitentiary). — 
Men are trained toward the solution 
of their future problems in terms of 
conditions and standards existent 
within the community to which they 
must return, rather than to a conform- 
ing with a standard or uniform ideal.’ 
This statement expresses the practi- 
cal, utilitarian foundation upon which 
the penitentiary’s educational program 
is developed. Emphasis is placed on 
courses in agriculture, garment mak- 
ing, animal husbandry, printing, car- 
pentry, and cabinet making. 

Alcatraz (U.S. Penitentiary) —At 
Alcatraz there are no formal classes 
such as those in the other institutions. 
There are, however, numerous “cell- 
study” courses available through the 
cooperation of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Enrollment in these classes is 
heavy, approximately 1,408 lessons a 
year are turned in every year. Courses 
taken are ones in language, mathe- 
matics, bookkeeping, stenography, his- 
tory, art, zoology, commercial law, 
psychology, agriculture, music, philos- 
ophy and art. A good library is an 
inestimable boon to the work. 

Danbury (Federal Correctional In- 
stitution).—Danbury has all the con- 
ventional courses of the modern pro- 
gram for penal education. There is an 
excellent school, a good library, and 
a full range of correspondence courses. 
There is a paintshop, a sheet metal 
shop, a plumbing and steam-fitting 
shop, and an electrical and carpen- 
ter shop. An unusual feature is the 
hobby shop, where prisoners go several 





4 Annual report of educational director of Terre 
Haute Penitentiary 1942. 
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times a week to do handicraft work in 
wood, leather, rubber, and other ma- 
terials. 

El Reno (Federal Reformatory).— 
Every entering inmate of El Reno gets 
a social interview, and medical, psy- 
chiatric, psychological, educational, 
and trade examinations. Test results 
determine whether the man goes to the 
farm, the academic school, the voca- 
tional shops or the industries. Inmates 
who show below fifth grade ability go 
to academic school for half day. In the 
evening a variety of courses is of- 
fered: typing, mechanical drawing, 
Spanish, art, religion, gym, radio, and 
numerous other high school and col- 
lege courses. 

Alderson (Federal Reformatory for 
Women) .—At Alderson the household 
arts are emphasized, although aca- 
demic training is regarded as impor- 
tant. Largest attendance is found in 
these classes: Cooking, Dressmaking, 


Needlework, Bookbinding, Laundry 
Theory, Painting and Rug Making, 
Practical Nursing, Beauty Culture, 
Knitting, Table Service, Candy Mak- 
ing. 

Next largest enrollments are in: 
Americanization, Spanish, Art, Music, 
Supervised Reading and Arithmetic. 
The school also encourages numerous 
handicrafts. 

New York, West Street (Federal De- 
tention Headquarters).—West Street 
in spite of its rapid turnover, carries 
on a fairly substantial education pro- 
gram. There are classes in English, 
public speaking, business practice, first 
aid, and laundry practice. 

Adult education for prisoners to- 
day reflects intelligent and careful 
planning—planning for men and 
women who mvust some day resume 
their places in society equipped to 
make honest livings and to lead richer 
lives. 
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Cuaprer XXIII 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO PRESS 


Marjorie McKenziz Lawson 


Published sources of information 
concerning the Negro press are almost 
silent about its adult education as- 
pects. The most recent analysis,’ based 
on a study of the front pages of 28 
Negro papers representing one half 
of the combined circulation of the 
Negro press, speaks not at all of the 
adult education value of the content 
of this press, Much may be inferred 
from the major conclusion of the an- 
alysis, namely, that two-thirds of all 
front page stories deal with Negro- 
white relations. The chief function of 
the Negro press is, as described by 
Gunnar Myrdal, to serve “as a safety- 
valve for the boiling Negro protest.’”? 
It is, however, far more than the ex- 
pression of protest, it “is also the chief 
agency of group control. It tells the 
individual how he should think and 
fee] as an American Negro and creates 
a tremendous power of suggestion by 
implying that all other Negroes think 
and feel in this manner.”* This auxil- 
iary purpose would seem, therefore, to 
provide a broad basis for asserting 
that the second most important .func- 
tion of the Negro press concerns its 
force as an educational factor. No nar- 
row definition of what constitutes edu- 
cational material is possible in such a 
context. Everything that goes into the 
Negro paper, news, editorials and 
features, all are chosen and edited to 
accomplish the main propaganda pur- 





? James S. Twohey, ‘Fortune ares Analysis; 
egroes’’ Fortune My 1945, p 
7Gunnar Myrdal, An Ame fae , aR New 
Tye Rag Yn and Brothers, 1944, 2 Vols, p. 910. 
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pose and to cement the increasing uni- 
fication of the Negro people into one 
psychological unit. 

In its réle as “special pleader,’”* the 
Negro press no doubt exerts the most 
powerful educational influence on 
adult Negroes that can be found. The 
church and the daily press provide no 
exception to the contro] exercised by 
it, although the function has not been 
recognized or labeled as educational. 
This reticence may be based, in part, 
upon the traditional Americanisms 
that the press is objective and that 
propaganda is undemocratic—and 
dangerous. To contend, therefore, that 
the Negro press is engaged in adult 
education or to measure the extent to 
which it is thus engaged is to make 
@ value-judgment. The subjectivity 
extends to and includes the editors of 
the Negro press, as was revealed when 
information was sought from them 
about their adult education programs. 

In 1943 there were 164 active Negro 
newspapers being published in 34 
states and the District of Columbia.° 
Myrdal estimates the circulation of 
the Negro press at about one and a 
half millions, thus reaching about one- 
third of all Negro families in the coun- 
try.° For the purpose of this study, a 
sample group of Negro papers was se- 
lected to whom questionnaires were 
sent concerning their adult education 


Pp, B. ogne. “The Negro Press—Today and 
Tomorrow,” gy Jl 1939, p. 205, 

5 Bureau o Census, “Negro Newaps ers 
and Periodicals in the United States: 43, 
“Ne 0 Statistical Bulletin No. 1, Ag 1944. 

ip. cit., p. 916, 
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activities. Omitted from the sample 
were all the college and religious pub- 
lications and advertising journals. It 
was considered that the emphasis of 
both college journals and religious pa- 
pers is openly educational and would 
weight the analysis too heavily. These 
three groups totaled 37 separate pa- 
pers. Also not included were two fra- 
ternal publications, one farm monthly 
and one business paper. Questionnaires 
were sent to 92 of the remaining 123 
papers on the active list. These were 
chosen to permit the widest geographic 
distribution and to provide examples 
of all types of papers as to size, in- 
fluence and journalistic quality. Dup- 
lication of inquiry was avoided by not 
sending the questionnaire to similar 
papers in the same city or state. A total 
of 52 replies was received, three of 
which were not classifiable because of 
the inappropriate way in which the 
questionnaire had been answered. No 
answer was received from the only pa- 
per listed on the Census Bureau study 
as educational nor from two labor 
publications. The questionnaire had 
been sent to these three in order to 
obtain possible comparisons between 
special purpose papers and the general 
Negro press. 

The questionnaire was comprised of 
15 questions to which simple cate- 
gorical answers, yes or no, could be 
made. Space was provided for com- 
ment, however, and the last question 
was simply an invitation to the editor 
to discuss his point of view on the 
subject. As is inevitable with a ques- 
tionnaire which leaves no work for the 
person responding (and is accordingly 
the one most likely to be answered), 
most of the questions were suggestive. 


An effort to arrive at some objectivity 
was made by stating a proposition in 
the alternative and giving the editor 
an opportunity to choose the one near- 
er his own opinion. 

Only one editor out of the 49 whose 
answers could be tabulated thought 
he did not have a special responsibil- 
ity, beyond that of the press in gen- 
eral, to educate his readers. A Los 
Angeles editor said that he believed 
that adult education was a function 
performed only by the Negro press, the 
N.Y. Times and the Christian Science 
Monitor, an interesting comparison. 
An Alabama editor was eloquent: 
“Education is now one of the basic 
functions of liberal journalism. A 
newspaper working in the public in- 
terest is in reality a people’s univer- 
sity.” In Baltimore an editor explained 
that it was a rédle forced on him by 
the many people who looked to his 
paper for guidance. A Chicago editor 
considered it basic, 


... the Negro press has the responsibility of 
molding constructive opinions, setting the 
standards for Negro leadership, extending 
the horizon of interest and concern, identify- 
ing the Negro with other liberal movements 
as part of his battle for freedom and 
equality, and thus providing tools for the 
articulation of protests. 


Question two asked those who had 
responded affirmatively to the first 
question to state why they felt they 
had a special obligation. Forty-seven 
agreed that it was because educational 
opportunities for Negroes are more 
limited; all 49 believed it to be their 
function to. attempt to inculcate race 
pride, loyalty, solidarity, and ambi- 
tion. One editor suggested a qualifica- 
tion of this duty. Race pride, he ex- 
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plained, should not be made to appear 
more important than pride of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Eleven other editors 
thought the definition of their special 
duties required additional comment. 
Five of them named the indifference or 
prejudice of the white press as a 
reason; one thought that Negroes 
“take the lessons taught in the Negro 
newspapers to heart” because of 
“closer psychological identification.” 
Another said that it was neither race 
pride nor the supplementation of re- 
stricted educational opportunities that 
prompted him to fulfill special tasks as 
a Negro editor, but the fact that the 
entire American system of education 


‘had failed to equip today’s adult pop- 


ulation for effective citizenship. This 
would indicate that the Negro press 
occasionally may surpass the white 
press as a democratic instrument. 

The one dissenter to question one 
was the only person eligible to answer 
the third question which asked why, 
if he so believed, there was no special 
obligation resting upon the Negro edi- 
tor. He said simply that a Negro pa- 
per should not burden itself with all of 
the problems of the race. 

The fourth question was the central 
item of the questionnaire. It attempted 
to define the content of an adult edu- 
cation program. It was consciously 
comprehensive, listing all of the sub- 
jects which a prior random reading 
of many papers suggested as belonging 
within the realm of their major inter- 
est. The editor was asked to check 
those items he believed to be part of 
the adult education program of a Ne- 
gro paper. Forty, or 81.6 percent, 
thought that all the items listed should 
be included. Generally these related to 


the inculcation of standards of per- 
sonal behavior, standards of group be- 
havior, principles of political action, 
opinions about labor unions and the 
evaluation of racial leadership in 
terms of both individuals and organi- 
zations. Three additional editors were 
generally in accord with the broad 
definition, but qualified their answers 
to exclude giving advice about the fol- 
lowing: fashion in food and dress; 
telling Negroes that they are too ag- 
gressive, or that Negroes should be 
elected to public office, serve on juries, 
press for civil service jobs; one 
thought no criticism should be made 
of individual leadership; another re- 
fused to advocate support of the CIO, 
while a different shade of opinion ap- 
proved the CIO but not its politics; 
two were opposed to favorable discus- 
sion of the A. F. of L., and one said he 
would not advise readers to cooperate 
on boycotts. No doubt the question 
was confusing, both as to length*and 
construction. Some answers clearly in- 
dicated not that the editor believed in 
omitting discussions of these items 
from an adult education program, but 
that he disapproved substantively of 
the items. The editor of the Pittsburgh 
Courier was in favor of providing in- 
formation on all the subjects, but op- 
posed to “preaching” to his readers 
about them. At least ten editors 
thought of some items that should 
have been part of the definition of an 
adult education program. Among them 
were: encouraging savings and sound 
investment and the development of 
Negro business, a demonstration of the 
intent of at least part of the Negro 
press to assume all of the burdens of 
the race; educating readers in interna- 
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tional affairs (a bad oversight in the 
questionnaire) ; and informing Ameri- 
can Negroes about dependent peoples 
and about Russia. 

Question five inquired about the 
general status within the administra- 
tion and organization of the paper of 
the adult education program. The 
answers concerning the length of time 
it had been in operation were not spe- 
cific. Many editors said that they had 
“always” had such a program, or that 
it was “several years” old. Others 
mentioned periods from three to ten 
years, while the Baltimore Afro-Amer- 
wan reported 30 years of such service, 
the oldest program of all. All but three 
of the 49 replies stated that an adult 
education project was an important 
consideration in the determination of 
the general editorial policy of the pa- 
per and indicated that such emphasis 
would survive a change in editors. 

Editors were next asked to make an 
estimtate of the amount of space given 
to adult education. Their answers 
ranged from one-half column per week 
to over 50 per cent of the paper. 
Others said they devoted “160 column 
inches,” or “three galleys,” or gave 
estimates of one, five, 10 and 15 per 
cent. The heaviest concentration was 
around 10 per cent, but the variation 
was so wide that a tabulation was 
conclusive of nothing but a lack of 
objectivity in defining adult educa- 
tional material. 

The seventh question was addressed 
to an evaluation of the success of an 
adult educational program. Either 
quantitative or qualitative measures 
were sought. The answers were 
sketchy and guarded. Several editors 
said they could rate themselves on 


reader response, increased circulation 
and the improved status of the Negro 
people, but others said they could not 
measure the extent of their success, 
Nineteen mentioned the favorable re- 
sponse to their “Better Conduct” proj- 
ects. Twenty-four editors ventured an 
estimate on the percentage of readers 
who read the editorial page. The low- 
est estimate was 30 per cent, the high- 
est 60 per cent, either figure a rela- 
tively high claim, illustrating once 
more the degree to which the Negro 
press fulfills by the appeal and drama 
of its pages, its special functions of 
protest and unification. 

In response to question eight which 
asked editors where in the paper they 
put their adult education subject 
matter, 50 per cent said that it went 
into editorials. But the assignment to 
any one section was not exclusive. 
Fifty per cent also placed it in feature 
articles and columns and 25 per ¢ent 
included it in news items, an extremely 
frank and perhaps ingenuous admis- 
sion. 

Forty-five editors went on record in 
question nine as believing that the be- 
havior, dress, speech and job perform- 
ance of Negroes have improved in 
recent years. Nine thought the im- 
provement had occurred in the past 
20 years, 13 mentioned the last 10, 10 
chose the last five years, and only 
four thought the gains but one year 
old, The remaining nine editors did 
not specify a period. Most of the 49 
commented freely, in reply to the 
tenth question, that they thought that 
the Negro press is responsible for a 
“great deal,” “most,” “50 per cent” 
or “a lot” of the improvement. But 10 
refused to take credit and nine said 
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they did not know what factors were 
chiefly responsible. 

The answers to question 11 were 
emphatic. Forty-three editors ex- 
pressed a belief that the progress 
made, however it may have been ac- 
complished, is permanent, not transi- 
tory. The same number stated, in 
response to the next question, that 
they were of the opinion that attitudes 
could be changed by reading a news- 
paper, although nine had reservations 
about the equal effect of concurrent 
and related factors. Forty-eight edi- 
tors, the same group who had affirmed 
their special responsibility as Negro 
editors, replied to question 13 by pro- 
fessing to anticipate a continuing edu- 
cational emphasis in publishing their 
papers. All but five indicated that 
their current editorial planning pro- 
vides for more attention to adult edu- 
cation in the future. 

Negro editors believe deeply in the 
cause for which they work, are proud 
of their accomplishments and sensitive 
to their problems. One midwestern edi- 
tor said that he had educated the 
white dailies of his community so suc- 
cessfully that they no longer publish 
only deprecatory and sensational news 
about Negroes. In Boston an editor 
reiterated that the very selection of 
material is an educational effort 
undertaken in every single issue. A 
Birmingham editor described the diffi- 
culties involved in carrying out edu- 
cational projects, “Trained journalists 
are scarce,” he concluded at the end 
of the questionnaire, “educational 
journalism is not very attractive to 
the traditional newspaper man. Talent 
and skill are required for reader ap- 
peal.” From Houston came supporting 


comment: “Because the Negro press is 
both an auxiliary press and a type of 
pressure instrument, it has to perform 
several services that white dailies do 
not render. Our task is exciting, but 
not easy.” The best summing up came 
from the pen of the editor of the 
Chicago Defender: 


The trend of influence of the Negro press 
is unmistakably clear with the rise of the 
level of education, the loss of cultural dif- 
ferentials from the majority population, and 
concomitantly the increased awareness of 
what is being denied to Negroes. 

Interpreting adult education in the broad- 
est sense of providing instruments for the re- 
ception and communication of ideas and the 
formulation of useful judgments the Negro 
press is perhaps the most powerful medium 
of reaching the millions throughout the 
nation. . . (It) defines the Negro’s conflicting 
situations, makes them national and inter- 
national issues in the light of what America 
professes as her goal and what the Allies de- 
clare themselves to be fighting against. Tak- 
ing the Negro out of the chasm of despair, 
the Negro press makes him realize the just- 
ness of his claims, that there has been prog- 
ress, and that there are tremendous possi- 
bilities for further gains. The weekly paper 
has reached down into the tangled roots of 
even the South and brought out of that 
hopeless pattern of submissiveness a Negro 
who believes in his own dignity, who believes 
it honorable and right to fight fascism wher- 
ever it appears. 


Forty-eight Negro editors represent- 
ing a broad cross-section of the Negro 
press state that their papers have 
adult education programs. They be- 
lieve that the Negro press has a special 
responsibility, beyond that of the gen- 
eral press, to conduct such programs. 
Their definition of adult education is 
comprehensive, being chiefly con- 
cerned with the development and in- 
culcation of standards of personal and 
group behavior. Negro editors include 
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adult educational material in all sec- 
tions of the paper—editorials, news 
articles and feature stories. They visu- 
alize a continuing need for special 
emphasis on this subject as long as 
a gap exists between the promises of 
the culture and its performance in re- 


spect to Negro citizens. For beyond 
doubt, the main purpose for which the 
programs are conducted is related to 
the advancement of the Negro people 
and to providing them with such in- 
formation and guidance as will make 
that progress possible. 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR NEGROES IN THE ARMED FORCES 


James C. Evans 


The needs of the armed forces in 
times of war are immediate and ur- 
gent. The more quickly and ade- 
quately these needs can be met deter- 
mines not only how soon the decision 
but actually determines victory or 
defeat. The present conflict has been 
characterized from the beginning by 
celerity of action. This outstanding 
characteristic has been conditioned by 
adequacy of materials, machines and 
munitions, together with manpower 
competent to operate and actuate the 
implements of war. 


Apuut EpucaTIon IN UNIFORM 


Adult manpower comprises the 
armed forces. Youths may enter under 
certain conditions before reaching the 
eighteenth birthday and, by some defi- 
nitions there may be those beyond 
twenty-one years who are still youths, 
but the armed forces consider that all 
in uniform are adults, 

Education, for present purposes, 
may include very broadly anything 
which can be taught to an individual 
to help him to fully develop his vari- 
ous abilities. This prepares him for 
intelligent citizenship, enabling him to 
be a person and not a slave, not a 
mere cog in the vast machinery of 
modern life. 

In our great war machine important 
linkages must be developed from 
among intelligent citizens having an- 
tipathy for slavery and the réle of the 
mere cog in the totalitarian armies— 
from among persons having a love for 
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freedom from want and fear, freedom 
of speech and of worship. 

The armed forces enter the field of 
adult education when, in attempting 
to meet immediate requirements, they 
take the inductee, considered as an 
adult, and proceed to improve the 
preparation brought in from civilian 
life, to convert civilian achievement 
for military requirements, or to ex- 
plore aptitudes which may serve as 
basis for developing dormant talents 
essential to the war effort. The funda- 
mental importance of this service be- 
comes evident when one notes the 
small likelihood of an _ individual 
matching his civilian occupation with 
his military assignments when the lat- 
ter. category contains only a small 
fraction of the different jobs included 
in the former, and the ultimate objec- 
tives are different. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


It may be asserted broadly that all 
training afforded by the armed forces 
is adult education and thereupon 
treats the mass aspects of a program 
which reaches millions of men and 
thousands of women. This aspect is so 
general as to be obvious, too broad to 
be treated properly here, but too sig- 
nificant in the light of post-war mili- 
tary training plans to be overlooked. 

It is more pertinent to indicate the 
objectives, procedures, and to some ex- 
tent, the achievements under such 
programs as that of the Special Train- 
ing Units for illiterates; the Army 
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Specialized Training Program, and the 
V-12 Navy Program for special and 
professional fields; the Armed Forces 
Institute for university extension 
work; and a long list of courses of 
military and civilian occupational im- 
port ranging from the rudimentary to 
the highly technical and professional. 


Special Training Units 


There have come into the armed 
forces many illiterate and education- 
ally retarded men. These men were not 
prepared to proceed with basic mili- 
tary instruction and were assigned to 
the Special Training units to secure 
the preliminary training which en- 
abled many of them to proceed with 
regular basic training. 

Here approximately 30 hours a week 
are devoted to reading, language, and 
arithmetic and the remainder to mili- 
tary subjects in a program which usu- 
ally covers 12 weeks. The trainee is 
required to attain fourth grade ability 
in academic subjects and in this in- 
tensive program the majority of the 
men are qualified in about eight weeks 
to join units in regular basic training. 
Those who fail to qualify may be dis- 
charged from the army. 

It may be appropriate to dwell at 
length upon this special program for 
illiterates in the light of the follow- 
ing: 

a. According to the 1940 census 
there are over 10 million adults 
of 25 years or over who have had 
a fourth grade education or less. 

b. One out of 8 adult males over 25 
in the population is illiterate, 
judged by fourth grade reading 
ability. 

c. A special census release of 20 
June 1942 disclosed 1.5 million 


males between 18 and 45 having 
less than four years of grade 
school. 

d. During one four month period in 
1941 the percentage of Negro Se- 
lective Service registrants who 
failed to qualify for induction 
because of educational deficiency 
was approximately eleven times 
as great as the percentage pi all 
registrants who failed to qualify. 

e. During a two month period in 
1943 educational deficiency ac- 
counted for one-third of all Ne- 
gro rejections by selective serv- 
ice. 

f. Four out of 5 Negroes who took 
the Army General Classification 
Test during 1943 fell in grades IV 
and V at the lower end of the 
scale as compared with 1 out of 
3 of the whites. 

g. During a 17 month period re- 
cently ended 84 per cent of the 
whites leaving special training 
units were assigned to regular 
training as against 87 per cent 
of the Negro special trainees. 

h. Four out of 5 such entering the 
army through special training 
units attain the fourth grade 
level in approximately 8 weeks. 

i. Educational deficiencies among 
those inducted and those rejected 
continue as an important factor 
in limiting the effectiveness of the 
war effort. 

j. The program of adult education 
is generally, if narrowly, con- 
ceived to be primarily concerned 
with remedial training for the 
educationally retarded and defi- 
cient. 

In the modern armed forces, as in 

modern civilian life, the individual 
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needs certain academic skills to be ef- 
fective. Here he needs them more im- 
mediately, however, and deficiency is 
quickly revealed in poor performance 
with attendant low morale, multiply- 
ing the jeopardy of the individual and 
the members of his outfit. 

Many desirable educational features 
characterize this program of special 
training: 

a. Excellent and well diversified 
teaching materials are specially 
prepared ; 

b. Subject matter of instruction is 
well graded, integrated, and func- 
tionally related to the daily life 
and duties of the soldiers or 
sailor; 

c. Specially prepared teaching de- 
vices include the Army Reader, 
describing in appropriate words 
a day with Private Pete, and the 
Navy Reader presenting simi- 
larly Bootie Mack, a sailor; 

d. Material is presented so that it 
will evoke as many sensory re- 
sponses as possible and through 
this multiple sensory teaching, 
learning is facilitated and reten- 
tion assured; 

e. Instructors are carefully selected 
and specially prepared for their 
assignment; 

f. Continuous testing and counsel- 
ling by personnel consultants 
trained in psychology elicit the 
maximum effort and progress of 
the individual; 

g. A full instructional day is as- 
sured; 

h. Regulated living, with regard to 
food, housing, exercise, rest and 
security, is provided. 

These special training programs for 

the educationally deficient members of 


the armed forces have proved highly 
successful. Most of the men have ac- 
quired sufficient skill in language, 
arithmetic and preliminary military 
training to continue with regular 
training, thus demonstrating further 
the possibilities inherent in a sound 
program of adult education. 


Professional and Technical Training 


The Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Navy V-12 Program 
are not too readily identified as adult 
education programs. They operate 
with the highest prerequisites for ad- 
mittance, and tend to enroll the 
youngest members of the armed 
forces. They lie at the other end of 
the scale as contrasted with the pro- 
grams for illiterates and their inclu- 
sion here will serve to show the range 
of training levels encompassed within 
the armed forces. 

The programs were organized to as- 
sure a continuing flow of trained spe- 
cialists in view of curtailed college 
programs. Concentrations were in such 
fields as medicine, engineering, mathe- 
matics, science, psychology and lan- 
guages. The armed forces utilized the 
facilities of existing institutions, de- 
voting the greater part of their effort 
to the coordination of the schedules 
and courses of study among the partic- 
ipating colleges and universities. 

Here the soldier or sailor who could 
meet the high admission requirements 
and maintain the high performance 
standards continued in college or pro- 
fessional study with textbooks and 
supplies provided, tuition, room, 
board, and uniform furnished, and in 
addition, the regular pay of a member 
of the armed forces. 

These programs continue on a 
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limited basis. At present they include 
medicine, dentistry, languages and en- 
gineering in the various phases. They 
have been criticized mainly because 
of the sheltered careers provided for a 
select group of demonstrated aptitude 
and ability. In terms of the future up- 
ward trend of adult education and in 
terms of their contributions to our na- 
tional strength and security in war 
and in peace, it remains for a full 
evaluation to be made of these pro- 
grams and their products. Implications 
of the small numbers of Negro en- 
rollees in all participating institutions 
and of the small number of Negro in- 
stitutions in the program also call for 
further consideration. 


Armed Forces Institute 


This institute, which may be termed 
the University of the Armed Forces, 
was founded three weeks after Pearl 
Harbor to help to make better fighting 
men out of civilians and to assist the 
civilians in uniform in continuing 
their training and preparation for 
peace time pursuits. It has many 
unique features which commend them- 
selves for further evaluation in terms 
of adult education. 

Instruction is offered on the secon- 
dary and college levels. Accreditation 
is assured so that credits may be 
transferred. The campus centers in 
Madison, Wisconsin, but is world wide 
in extent. The library, for example, 
has 10,000,000 books in 2,000 branches 
in all parts of the world. 

The Armed Forces Institute offers 
two services. The first is through ex- 
tension service courses in such fields 
as social studies, mathematics, science, 
business, and a long list of engineering 
and technical courses—civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and architectural. 


The second phase of the work in- 
cludes approximately 700 university 
and high school credit courses offered 
by nearly a hundred cooperating insti- 
tutions. These institutions, under con- 
tract with the Government, offer cor- 
respondence courses in practically all 
major fields of study. 

Men and women of all the Armed 
services wherever stationed, may take 
advantage of these offerings. While the 
most of the work is individual and 
conducted by mail, there are class and 
counselling sessions, circulating teach- 
ing aids and other services designed to 
supplement the average of one hour 
per day which the individual devotes 
to a course. 

Early reports on this unique uni- 
versity revealed a number of signifi- 
cant facts. The majority of the stu- 
dents are overseas; women total one 
per cent; 75 per cent of those complet- 
ing courses report that they have re- 
ceived promotions in the service; 80 
per cent of the enrollees are between 
twenty and thirty years of age with 
only 1 per cent below this range; two- 
thirds of the enrollees show educa- 
tional background in the upper high 
school range with slightly more than 
20 per cent possessing a college back- 
ground. Among Institute enrollees, 
one-third prefer mathematics, one- 
third engineering, and one-fourth busi- 
ness. Among university extension en- 
rollees, one-fourth prefer mathematics, 
one-sixth business, and one-sixth so- 
cial studies. 

It is incidental to note that only 
one Negro institution appears directly 
in the first listing of colleges partic- 
ipating in the correspondence service 
and that one Negro applicant was de- 
nied correspondence registration in an 
institution which did not accept Negro 
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resident students. There is no differ- 
entiation in the data to indicate the 
extent of participation of Negro mem- 
bers of the Armed forces in this serv- 
ice. 


Regular Training Programs 


The regular training programs in 
the armed forces encompass more per- 
sonnel than all others combined. This 
is obvious when one considers the vast 
amount of machinery which consti- 
tutes the modern mechanized army, 
the navy, and the air forces, and the 
necessity for specialized training for 
specialized functions. 

There is a vast range of training 
prescribed for the soldier and sailor 
and Negro participation has been en- 
couragingly high. Only an abstract of 
the list of these courses is possible 
here but this will serve to illustrate 
the type of practical training pre- 
scribed and some of the implications 
in terms of the objectives of adult 
education, These courses extend from 
a few weeks to several months, and 
some carry an engineering degree or 
Ph.D. as prerequisite. 

There are courses in military law, 
military psychology, personnel ac- 
counting, postal service, and chaplains 
service; water purification, toxic gases, 
smoke generation, and decontamina- 
tion; carpentry, painting and camou- 
flage; map reproduction, electric 
wiring, drafting, fire prevention, sur- 
veying, welding and advanced car- 
buretion, fuels and ignition; account- 
ing and auditing, payroll administra- 
tion and clerical service. 

In other fields there are claims and 
contracts, military justice and court- 
martial practice; tropical medicine, 
Roentgenology, physical therapy, op- 


tical repair, and neuro-surgery ; traffic 


engineering, police instruction, crim- 
inal investigation, and first aid; cook- 
ing and baking, dehydrated foods, and 
foods and nutrition. 

The listing continues with electron- 
ics, radio communication, projector 
repairing, photography, teletypewriter 
operation, instrument repairing, 
switchboard operation, radio repair- 
ing, telephone installations, transpor- 
tation control, automotive mainte- 
nance, tire rebuilding, Diesel me- 
chanics, tractor mechanics, watch 
repairing, aviation, meteorology, pilot- 
ing, navigation and radio operation. 

Not all men desiring these courses 
have had access to them. The needs 
of the services, racial factors and pre- 
requisites have excluded many but it 
is clear that many new skills will be 
brought back by Negroes now in the 
armed forces, and some of these are 
skills which would not likely have 
been acquired except for the war con- 
ditions. 

Further, as a result of training ex- 
periences in the armed forces, many 
will wish to continue their training. 
One survey indicates that 51 per cent 
of the Negro enlisted men who have 
graduated from high school are plan- 
ning further schooling after the war as 
against 33 per cent of the whites. In- 
deed the proportion of Negro enlisted 
men who express a desire for education 
after the war exceeds that of white 
enlisted men at every level of educa- 
tion. 

CoNcLUSION 

Herein the attempt has been made 
to portray some significant aspects of 
various educational programs operat- 
ing for the men and women in uniform 
in the present conflict. The range from 
training for illiterates to the highly 
specialized technical and professional 
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has been encompassed with a brevity 
which, while dictated by governing 
conditions, leaves much to be desired 
in terms of adequate detail and proper 
emphasis and balance, 

No distinction has been attempted, 
for example, as between narrowly de- 
fined training procedures and broadly 
conceived educational programs. 
Again, it has not been possible to 
resolve the dilemma as to whether all 
Armed Forces instruction is adult edu- 
cation or whether, more strictly, none 
conforms to the definitions of adult 
education. 

Instead it has held that all the pro- 
grams described, and many others al- 
luded to, are of significant educational 
import; that under the stress of war 
notable advances and achievements 
have been registered; and that all of 
these carry implications for the im- 


provement and expansion of peace- 
time adult education. It has not been 
possible to clearly outline Negro par- 
ticipation, to give precise statistics, 
or to cite references for obvious rea- 
sons. 

It may be stated, however, that 
efforts have been successfully made to 
assure the inclusion of Negroes in all 
courses and programs. The assertion 
may be ventured that when and if the 
body politic finds itself in position to 
make as many direct, objective, con- 
centrated, and consistently successful 
attacks on the specific and general 
problems of educational deficiencies, 
the cause of higher educational 
achievements for all the people, as en- 
visioned in adult education, will be 
more adequately served than has ever 
before been contemplated in peace 
time programs. 
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EVALUATION OF PRESENT PROGRAMS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


Gorpon W. BLacKWELL 


It is the task of this chapter to sum- 
marize and evaluate the current adult 
education scene as pertains to Negroes 
and as seen through the twenty odd 
pairs of eyes responsible for the chap- 
ters in Part II of this volume. Seldom 
does one have the benefit of such a 
capable staff of researchers, each with 
his own specialty. Due in the main to 
the paucity of extensive and adequate 
data, the preceding chapters largely 
provide illustrations, generalized im- 
pressions, and suggestive leads, This 
must consequently be the case with 
an evaluative critique based on what 
has gone before. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR EVALUATION 


A series of criteria may be suggested 
to serve as a framework for this sum- 
mary and evaluation. Such bases for 
measurement should, of course, be ap- 
plicable to adult education for any 
population group, although it so 
happens that here we are concerned 
solely with Negroes in the United 
States. 

An obvious first question is, Do the 
programs of adult education reach all 
the people?—in this case, the adult 
Negroes in the United States. This 
concerns not only the availability of 
services and opportunities but also the 
extent to which they are being used. 

A second question: Do the adult 
education programs meet the more 
important interests and the real needs 
of the people? This is admittedly a 


tough one, for who is in a position to 
say what these interests and needs 
are? What are acceptable criteria for 
determining importance and reality in 
this respect? 

A final criterion: Are the adult edu- 
cation programs effective? Does learn- 
ing take place? Are people really 
changed? Here again evaluation is dif- 
ficult and we must rely chiefly on the 
proven effectiveness of particular ap- 
proaches and methods rather than 
upon evaluation of individual pro- 
grams. 

Cutting across the application of 
each of these criteria are certain in- 
fluencing factors which must be taken 
into account. First and foremost are 
the existing patterns of Negro-white 
relations with all their Christian and 
democratic paradoxes, their regional 
and subregional variations, and the 
steadily mounting tension of crisis.’ 
To consider adult education of Ne- 
groes in a social vacuum, as'it were, 
rather than in the seething cauldron 
of 1945 American democracy striving 
to come of age in race relations, would 
be a waste of time. Furthermore, the 
results of segregation policies in adult . 
education must be considered. 

Differences between urban and rural 
populations constitute a second range 
of factors pertinent in evaluating adult 
education programs. These differences 
pertain to racial composition and 

1 See Rayford W. Logan (Ed.), What the Negro 


Wants, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944, 
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other demographic characteristics, as 
well as to the major societal institu- 
tions and the action agencies of a com- 
munity. 

The educational level of the people 
is another influencing factor. Adult 
education programs must be geared to 
the intellectual background of the 
participants and to their basic skills 
in the three R’s, 

Finally, the economic situation of 
the people, influenced by and in turn 
influencing the preceding factors, must 
be considered. This concerns real in- 
come levels, types of work, job se- 
curity, labor organization, and related 
aspects, all of which must be weighed 
in planning effective adult education. 

Our approach will be to consider 
each of the criteria in an effort to 
ascertain how well adult education for 
Negroes stacks up, all the while keep- 
ing before us the more important in- 
fluencing factors. 


ARE THE PEOPLE BEING REACHED? 


The review of adult education pro- 
grams of fully a score of different 
kinds of agencies indicates that more 
Negro adults are being reached with 
some sort of educational effort than 
might have been contemplated at first 
blush, Although complete data for the 
different programs are almost never 
available, the numbers reached would 
quickly run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands and, if we include the Negro 
press, into millions. One may become 
optimistic until it is recalled that as of 
1940 there were in this country about 
nine million adult Negroes, ie., 15 
years of age and over. It takes a good 





?This lower limit of 15 years is used since 
above this age a high proportion of Negroes are 
gainfully employed and are out of formal school— 
two of the chief characteristics of adulthood. 


many hundreds of thousands to ap- 
proach this figure and we just aren’t 
doing it even with this twenty-fold 
broadside attack. 

We begin to see the millions who are 
not reached when we ponder the fact 
that there are more than four million 
adult Negroes in rural areas, almost 
all in the South. In spite of several 
programs designed especially for rural 
people, such as Agricultural Exten- 
sion and Farm Security, the propor- 
tion of the population reached by adult 
education is probably larger in the 
city than in the country. 

Add to this the fact that a relatively 
large proportion of rural Negroes in 
the South exists on a below-minimum 
standard of living and is therefore 
but infrequently touched by the dif- 
ferent programs, with the exception of 
Farm Security, and we see further why 
the coverage leaves much to be de- 
sired. In fact, the country over, the 
Negro is more likely to be found near 
the bottom of the economic ladder. 
For example, in 1940 of 4.5 million 
Negro dwelling units, 3.3 million re- 
ported a monthly rental value of less 
than $15.° 

And, on top of these influencing fac- 
tors, is the pattern of segregation 
which affects the coverage of most of 
these programs South of the Mason 
and Dixon line and frequently even 
to the Northward. State legislation re- 
quiring separate school systems for 
whites and Negroes serves as an indi- 
cator of where segregation in all its 
forms is most likely to occur. The 19 
states with this sort of law contained 
seven of the nine million adult Ne- 
groes in 1940. Segregation bars the 


*These figures exclude farm owner dwelling 
units for which the Census does not provide data. 
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Negro from some adult educational 
opportunities altogether and at best 
adds substantially to the costs of pro- 
gram with the result that fewer peo- 
ple are reached with a poorer quality 
of education. 

Considering for a moment the po- 
tential coverage of Negro adult educa- 
tion agencies, it may be suggested that 
those which are closely identified with 
our major social institutions—religion, 
education, government, economic or- 
ganization—give greater promise of 
reaching large segments of the Negro 
population. Toward the top of the list, 
perhaps, would come the church, the 
public schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, and the public libraries, For rural 
Negroes, who reside almost entirely in 
the South, the Jeanes teachers, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Farm Security offer great possibilities. 
During the last eight years Farm Se- 
curity has reached many in the eco- 
nomically lowest one-third in the rural 
South, and these had been largely un- 
touched by adult education in days 
gone by..In the cities, and perhaps in 
the future in the country as well, labor 
organization offers great possibilities 
for broader coverage of adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Yet, it should be noted that with 
the exception of libraries (which are 
reported as available to only one rural 
Negro in every thirteen in the South), 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
(which is reported to need in the 
South 800 additional Negro agricul- 
tural agents and 543 additional home 
demonstration agents to bring the 
ratio of personnel to population up to 
that for whites), and Farm Security 
(whose program has been cut dras- 
tically by Congress in recent years), 
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these particular agencies have adult 
education only as a secondary purpose 
or as a by-product. Although the 
church is tremendously important 
among Negroes in this country, it has 
been indicated that little is now being 
done in effective adult education under 
the leadership of the great majority of 
Negro ministers. Cartwright’s state- 
ment of a decade ago pretty largely 
holds true today: “The Negro church, 
particularly in the South, is probably 
the chief social, educational, and rec- 
reational agency available to the race, 
over and above its religious function. 
But the poverty of equipment, in men 
and materials, is nothing short of piti- 
ful.”* In-service training for Negro 
ministers, such as the institute held 
each summer at Virginia State Col- 
lege, is a promising way of broadening 
the program of the church. . 

As to the public schools, some of 
the most interesting and provocative 
demonstrations in adult education are 
being carried on by Negro schools in 
the rural South; for example, the Peo- 
ple’s College at Fountain Inn, South 
Carolina, and the work in schools affil- 
iated with the teacher education pro- 
grams of Tuskegee Institute in Ala- 
bama, Jackson College in Mississippi, 
and Louisiana Negro Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute.* 

Although it has been pointed out 
that 31 states have state legislation 
specifying adult education as a func- 
tion of the public schools, one must 
conclude that most Negro public 
schools (as is true also for white 
schools) are traditional, do not have 





“Morse A. Cartwright, Ten Years of Sire Edu- 
cation. New York: Macmillan, 1935, Fi 

5 See Gordon W. Blackwell, Towar Veale 
Understanding. Washington: “American Council on 
Education, 1943. 
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adult education as a recognized ob- 
jective, and lack staff equipped with 
adequate philosophy and skills to pro- 
vide capable leadership in this field. 
In the 19 states in which there is segre- 
gation in public education, Negro 
adult education in the schools gener- 
ally has not received an equal break 
with that for whites. The adult edu- 
cation achievements of the approxi- 
mately 100 Negro colleges and uni- 
versities are hardly more noteworthy 
than those of the public schools, al- 
though some outstanding exceptions 
limit this generalization. 

As to adult education among labor 
unions, the problem has been one of 
simultaneously fighting for status and 
developing indigenous leadership 
training. Only in recent years has the 
latter goal been given sufficient con- 
sideration. The program of the C.LO. 
is hopeful in this respect, but not many 
of the 5.3 million gainfully employed 
Negro workers over 15 years of age 
have benefited from adult education 
as a perquisite of union membership. 
Of real hope for the future are such 
interracial leadership training efforts 
as the Southern School for Workers and 
the extensive worker’s education pro- 
gram of the University of Michigan. 

Among the dozen remaining Negro 
adult education programs, three defi- 
nite restrictions on coverage may be 
noted. Several such as_ settlement 
houses, housing projects, P.T.A.’s, the 
Y’s, prisons and the armed forces 
serve a restricted population group in 
terms of age, income, geographic area, 
or some other criteria. Other programs 
such as health, recreation, the little 
theatre movement, the N.A.A.C.P., 
and the Urban League, while not suf- 
fering from these restrictions, lack es- 
tablished channels for reaching the 


masses of the people in contrast to 
Negro public schools with an esti- 
mated 26,400 local school outlets and 
the Negro church with 30,000 to 40,000 
separate congregations. Finally, lack 
of financial support often limits the 
extensity of a program. Public funds, 
although not always certain from year 
to year, have gone a long way in pro- 
moting developments in this field. 
When Federal funds are available as 
in Agricultural Extension, Farm Se- 
curity, public housing, certain aspects 
of health, prisons, and the armed 
forces, the possibility of reaching large 
numbers of people is increased mate- 
rially. Of course, there are some who, 
with James Truslow Adams,’ see dark 
dangers lurking in Federal aid to edu- 
cation. But it may be suggested that, 
had Dr. Adams actually observed 
adult education efforts in the field 
rather than largely in the pages of 
books, some of his conclusions con- 
cerning the relative merits of adult 
education programs and Federal aid 
might have been different. 

An obvious conclusion is that no one 
program can reach all of the people 
on all matters which should be of 
concern to adult education. Present 
coverage by any and all programs is 
far from adequate, Attention will be 
given in a later section to the need for 
voluntaristic coordination and joint 
planning by all of the programs at 
the national, regional, state, and local 
levels. 


ARE THE IMPORTANT INTERESTS AND 
THE REAL NEEDS OF THE PEOPLE 
Berna Met? 


The goals of adult education have 
been frequently and variously dis- 


*James Truslow Adams, Frontiers of American 
Qulture, Chap. 13, New York: Scribners, 1944. 
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cussed in the last score of years. A re- 
hash of this is not needed here. We can 
perhaps agree that the background of 
each individual and the social, eco- 
nomic, and political setting in which 
he lives, combine to determine his im- 
portant interests and his real needs 
which, in turn, define the kind of edu- 
cational experiences he should have as 
an adult. As has been so forcefully 
pointed out by Sir Richard Living- 
stone,’ we need a rethinking of the 
content of education and not merely 
of educational machinery. The con- 
tent of adult education may be dis- 
cussed under five categories: remedial, 
health and nutrition, cultural, voca- 
tional, and social.® 

Remedial Education.—As we review 
the various approaches to Negro adult 
education described in preceding chap- 
ters, it is clear that all five of these 
areas of adult interests and needs are 
being met to some extent by some of 
the agencies. Remedial education is 
now receiving relatively less attention 
in adult education than formerly. The 
decreasing rate of illiteracy led the 
United States Census to omit specific 
questions on this point in 1940. How- 
ever, we still had 2.7 million Negroes 
25 years of age and over who had less 
than a fifth grade education. The most 
extensive work in the three R’s among 
civilian adult Negroes is probably be- 
ing carried on by the public schools, 
assisted by Jeanes teachers in many 
instances. The selected population 
groups in Federal prisons and in the 
armed forces are quite generally given 
remedial education when needed. This 
is true to a much more limited extent 





1 Education for a World Adrift, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, 

8 These categories vary slightly from those used 
by Bryson: remedial, liberal, occupational, rela- 
tional, political. See Lyman Bryson, Adult Educa- 
tion. New York: American Book Company, 1936. 
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among settlement houses and in labor 
unions and other worker’s education 
programs. 

Although the proportion of the Ne- 
gro adult population which lacks the 
basic skills of communication is stead- 
ily and rather rapidly diminishing, we 
should not forget that the demands of 
the society are also being constantly 
revised in this respect, and the need 
for remedial education will undoubt- 
edly be with us far into the future. 

Health and Nutrition Education — 
It is strange that adult education for 
so long has somewhat neglected the 
field of health and nutrition. The war 
has brought increased emphasis on 
these related fields and a carry-over 
into peacetime can be predicted. 
Health and nutrition education of 
adults is under way through the 
schools, home demonstration agents, 
Farm Security home supervisors, so- 
rorities, in housing projects, and in 
settlements, as well as in some of the 
other adult education agencies. The 
relatively new movement of public 
health education as separate from 
public health nursing represents recog- 
nition of this need. The plan to pro- 
vide graduate professional training for 
Negro health educators at North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes is encourag- 
ing. 

Cultural Education—The _ third 
area—humanistic or cultural studies— 
has received considerable emphasis in 
the past but does not loom large in 
this analysis of Negro adult education. 
Nevertheless, with the trend toward a 
shorter work week and more leisure 
time, there is at once greater oppor- 
tunity and more pressing need for 
cultural education. Many of the agen- 
cies give it some attention with‘ the 
amount of emphasis varying greatly. 
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It appears to be a central focus only 
among libraries, museums, and in the 
little theatre movement, With cultural 
opportunities usually quite meager for 
Southern Negroes except in the larger 
cities, adult education agencies must 
be relied upon to fill this need. 

Vocational Education.—This type 
of education for adults takes on in- 
creasing importance as the economic 
structure of the society becomes more 
complex. Planning for wise use of re- 
sources in a balance between agri- 
culture, industry, the distributive 
services, proprietorial endeavors, and 
the professions, indicates the fields for 
which trained personnel is needed. 
Occupational analysis of these fields 
points up the nature of the vocational 
training required. The practice of ap- 
prenticeships—learning on the job— 
has not held all the answers in our 
highly technical and complex indus- 
trial and commercial civilization. It 
has more and more been supplemented 
by formal vocational or occupational 
training. With Negroes making steady 
advance in new lines of gainful en- 
deavor, this area of adult education is 
of vital concern. 

Training adults for industrial and 
commercial jobs has been developed 
by the public schools, Negro colleges, 
settlement houses, Urban League 
units, in public housing projects, and 
by other agencies of adult education. 
Reaching a selected but sizeable group 
are the vocational programs in the 
armed services and in Federal prisons. 
All of these efforts have been greatly 
intensified by the requirements of war 
production and even greater demands 
may develop during the industrial re- 
conversion period when hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes must shift from 


the armed services or war jobs into 
peacetime pursuits. 

Agricultural education is being car- 
ried on largely by three agencies: the 
public schools through their agricul- 
tural education departments aided by 
Federal funds and through the Jeanes 
teachers aided by private funds; the 
county agents of Agricultural Exten- 
sion; and the farm supervisors of 
Farm Security. Each of these pro- 
grams has merits and to some extent 
each reaches a different group of adult 
Negroes with somewhat different 
methods. However, the crucial need is 
for closer coordination and more sym- 
pathetic understanding between the 
three programs at the national, state 
and county levels. 

The same three agencies are provid- 
ing education in homemaking for rural 
Negro housewives through home eco- 
nomics teachers, home demonstration 
agents, and home supervisors, respec- 
tively. Here again the same need for 
closer coordination is evident. Other 
agencies frequently providing adult 
education in homemaking are the Ne- 
gro colleges and settlement houses. 

Refresher courses for professional 
groups, most frequently teachers and 
ministers, are provided by Negro col- 
leges. This is a valuable service and 
might well be extended to other groups 
with reliance upon work conferences, 
institutes, and short courses. 

Social Education.—This brings us 
to the final and most crucial area of 
need in Negro adult education. Here, 
especially, the varying social setting 
in which the individual spends his 
three score years and ten has great 
weight in determining what kind of 
adult education is needed. This would 
include understanding of the alterna- 
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tives which individuals have in guid- 
ing the development of a democratic 
society and in the use of human and 
natural resources, as well as education 
concerning certain interpersonal rela- 
tionships important in adult life. 

Social education occupies a central 
position in American adult education 
today and is perhaps of even greater 
import for Negroes than for other seg- 
ments of the population. No one will 
deny the schools the responsibility of 
preparing youth for the social respon- 
sibilities which lie ahead in adulthood. 
However, if we are to be at once 
realistic and pedagogically sound, we 
must say that learnings take place 
best when what is studied can be im- 
mediately used. This highlights the 
need for adult education in the broad 
area of social relationships. To quote 
Livingstone: “Youth studies but can- 
not act; the adult must act, and has 
no opportunity of study... .’”” 

One way of analyzing the social 
education being provided for adult 
Negroes is to begin with the social 
relationships closest to the individual 
and then work out to broader areas 
of social contacts. Education for court- 
ship, marriage, and family life, includ- 
ing parenthood, has received greatly 
increased emphasis during the past 15 
years. Most of the programs of this 
sort bear the label “parent education.” 
This has, of course, been a major ob- 
jective of P.T.A.’s. Furthermore, a 
number of Negro colleges report adult 
education in this field. A general lack 
seems to be in preparation for mar- 
riage. (Incidentally, in the preceding 
chapters one misses @ discussion of 
counseling as a form of adult educa- 
tion.) 





°Op, cit., p. 142. 
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Moving out into a somewhat 
broader range of social relationships, 
one encounters several approaches to 
adult education in the cooperative 
movement. Educational background 
for participation in cooperatives and 
credit unions is provided by Farm 
Security, the public schools, Negro 
colleges, and settlement houses. The 
close tie-up between adult education 
and the expanding cooperative move- 
ment in certain foreign countries has 
indicated the potentialities. 

Developing out of adult education 
in the cooperative movement often 
comes a democratic community devel- 
opment program which in and of it- 
self is a powerful educational force.’ 
Here we are getting at the heart of 
a@ new approach to adult education 
which is significant in that real adult 
learnings take place in the process of 
making the community a better place 
in which to live. Negro colleges, no- 
tably Virginia State College, are see- 
ing in this kind of adult education a 
means of serving the area in which 
they are located. Community devel- 
opment programs are being made a 
part of the teacher-education pro- 
grams of some of the colleges as noted 
above. In these projects rural schools 
serve as the center of adult education 
and community improvement pro- 
grams. The work of Farm Security 
must also be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. In cities, this sort of community 
development based upon Negro adult 
education is being carried on by settle- 
ments, in housing projects, by Urban 
Leagues, and by Negro fraternities 





See E. deS. Brunner, Community Organiza- 
tion and Adult Education. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1942. See also the New 
Dominion Series, published by the Extension Di- 
veee of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 
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and sororities. More attention might 
well be given to the adult education 
implications of service on lay boards 
of community agencies, volunteer serv- 
ice in social agencies, and experience 
as block leaders in defense councils. (A 
major gap in the foregoing chapters 
is consideration of volunteer civilian 
war services engaged in by hundreds 
of thousands of adult Negroes during 
the past four years.) 

Education for citizenship and politi- 
cal action falls into a somewhat 
broader category and is usually of 
more formal nature. This is usually 
more oriented to government and na- 
tional political issues than to com- 
munity development through volun- 
taristic procedures. Most of the agen- 
cies concerned with programs of com- 
munity development are also active in 
citizenship and political education 
with the addition of the N.A.A.C.P. 
and the Y’s. If indeed this is the gen- 
eration destined to see the develop- 
ment of government in which the 
masses play a dominant réle—a gov- 
ernment in actuality “of, by, and for 
the people’—this sort of adult edu- 
cation for Negroes is of prime im- 
portance, since such a large propor- 
tion of this racial group is still found 
among the masses in the United States. 

Here it may be suggested that adult 
education can play a strategic réle in 
determining the nature of our govern- 
ment and society in the years ahead. 
James Truslow Adams sees adult edu- 
cation as needed to perpetuate indi- 
vidualism as opposed to planning. He 
must be taking great delight in the 
current popularity of Professor 
Hayek."! However, adult education 
can be just as effective in preparation 


uF, A. Hayek, The Road to Serfdom. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944, 


for a democratic, continuously plan- 
ning society as envisioned by David 
E. Lilienthal.?? In fact, adult educa- 
tion through community organization 
involves participation in planning. 

Another area of social adult educa- 
tion and one of extreme importance to 
Negroes is what is commonly called 
intercultural education. The objective 
of adult education in this field is to 
promote more cooperation and greater 
sympathetic understanding between 
individuals of different nationalities, 
different religious faiths, and different 
races. It has been pointed out in sev- 
eral of the preceding chapters that 
adult education of this type is im- 
portant for Negroes since no other 
large group in America has its future 
so intimately tied up with intercul- 
tural understanding. Again it is the 
same agencies concerned with com- 
munity development and education for 
citizenship which are most active in 
intercultural education with the ex- 
ception of the schools and colleges 
which have not ventured far in meet- 
ing this need of adult Negroes. This 
has always been a primary concern 
of the N.A.A.C.P. Here, of course, the 
Negro press has also been most active 
as witness the fact that in a recent 
study it was found that two-thirds of 
all front page stories in 28 leading 
Negro newspapers dealt with Negro- 
white relations. It would have been 
interesting if the inquiry could have 
analyzed the extent to which appeals 
were made to rationality as opposed 
to emotionalism. 

The Negro press is also influential 
in the final area of social adult edu- 
cation, namely, education in interna- 


1227,.V.4.: Democracy on the March, New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1944, 
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tional relations. One gets the impres- 
sion that many of the old-line adult 
education agencies have been some- 
what slow to reorient their programs 
so as to develop the adult understand- 
ings so necessary if planning for a just 
and lasting peace is to be successful. 
Negro schools and colleges are prob- 
ably doing most along this line. 


Are THE ADULT EpuUCcATION PROGRAMS 
EFFECTIVE? 


Both lack of space and paucity of 
data dictate that discussion of this 
third criterion in evaluating Negro 
adult education programs shall be 
brief. There is no way of knowing to 
what extent and with what success 
the various methods of adult educa- 
tion are being used by the several 
agencies. Four points will be made 
briefly. 

The first regards the recently 
aroused interest in the interpretation 
of the results of research so that we 
may have an informed public. The 
need for “translating” research mate- 
rials for general adult use is a tech- 
nical job and is rarely done effectively. 
A recent study of publications of the 
Agricultural Extension Service re- 
vealed them to be at the Harper’s 
Magazine reading level rather than at 
the sixth or seventh grade level approx- 
imated by most of the farmers who 
should use the facts. This need for 
effective educational materials has re- 
cently been explored and the conclu- 
sion reached that close collaboration 
between research specialists and edu- 
cators is essential.1* Quoting Sir Rich- 
ard Livingstone again: “It is an age of 





_ See John E. Ivey, Jr., Channeling Research 
into Education, A Report Prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion, American Council on Education, Washington, 
1944, pp. 49, 50 and passim, 
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science and applied science and we 
must make full use of them. There- 
fore, to profit by our opportunity, it is 
essential that we should have enough 
scientists and _ technologists, and 
equally necessary that our politicians, 
civil servants, business men and gen- 
eral public should appreciate the value 
and uses of science.’’* Technical re- 
search must be made available in suit- 
able materials if adult education is to 
achieve this goal. 

A second development which has a 
bearing on method is the trend toward 
group action as a road to adult learn- 
ing. In the community development 
approach to adult education discussed 
above, the study of local problems and 
the efforts to meet them constitute 
adult education. The interplay be- 
tween adult learning and group action 
is being recognized and capitalized 
upon. A leading figure in adult edu- 
cation in a Southern state recently 
made the statement that he had about 
decided that very little can be accom- 
plished in the adult education of rural 
dwellers through any other approach. 
More of this method of adult educa- 
tion and less of formal classroom 
teaching seems to be the trend of the 
future—and always with extensive use 
of the new audio-visual techniques be- 
ing developed at such a rapid pace. 

Next, it should be noted that adult 
education is a technical job demand- 
ing trained personnel. Too often do 
adult education programs lack ade- 
quately trained staff, and this is prob- 
ably more true of separate Negro pro- 
grams due largely to inadequate finan- 
cial support. There is still much to be 
done in raising the quality of person- 


nel in adult education as in all phases 


14 Op cit., p. 5; italics mine. 
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of education. Federal] aid through the 
public schools, colleges, and libraries 
would be a boon to Negro adult edu- 
cation. 

Finally, a word about the need for 
coordination and joint planning by the 
many agencies active in adult educa- 
tion if the efforts of all are to be most 
effective. James Truslow Adams has 
given cognizance to this need in the 
following words: “. . . all sorts of 
institutions, which might seem to pos- 
sess very distinct functions, have, 
willy-nilly, made it (adult education) 
even more of a jungle by trespassing 
on the fairly well defined fields in 
which each might do its best work.” In 
small communities, “there is far too 
much overlapping and, at the same 
time, a sad lack of the services and 
benefits which might be had by a bet- 
ter coordination of the resources of 
all.”"> The preceding chapters have 
indicated the wide variety of adult 
education agencies. Quoting Cyril O. 
Houle: “Although this diversity of 
operation and control is essential to 
effective adult education, it is logical 
to assume that those administering 
the various programs and agencies 
should maintain some contact with 
one another.’”** 

Some of these agencies such as the 
colleges, schools, libraries, settlement 
houses, housing projects, churches and 
Y’s have physical facilities which 
could be used by some of the other 
adult education agencies. The need for 
coordination between the schools, 


4 Op. cit., p. 260. 

% The Co-ordination of Public Adult Education 
at State Level, University of Chicago, 1943, 
p. 3. 


Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Farm Security in agricultural and 
home economics education has already 
been noted. Interest in particular con- 
tent phases of adult education by 
health and recreation agencies makes 
it essential that they work through a 
number of other agencies. And so it 
goes with the press serving all the 
agencies and programs in an ideal situ- 
ation. 

Since segregation negates the very 
concept of coordination, the only 
sound position both South and North 
is that coordination of adult educa- 
tion activities should be inclusive of 
Negro as well as all other adult edu- 
cation agencies and programs with 
no distinctions being made. At the 
national level this job is being at- 
tempted by the American Association 
for Adult Education and by the De- 
partment of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association. Then 
there are regional and state adult edu- 
cation councils, some active and some 
quiescent. Care must be taken that 
these bodies are representative of all 
phases of adult education including 
those designed especially for minority 
groups and that they set themselves 
vigorously to the task of coordination. 
Finally, at the local level experience 
has indicated that adult education 
councils can be effective.** Here again 
representatives of Negro and non- 
Negro agencies should share in the 
coordination and planning process in 
which success is impossible with segre- 
gation in the coordinating body. 

17See Ruth Kotinsky, Adult Education Coun- 


cils. New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1940. 
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CuHapTer XXVI 


AREAS OF EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ADULT 
EDUCATION AMONG NEGROES 


Aan L. Locks 


“Adult education” is the magician’s 
hat of both pedagogic practise and of 
the educational vocabulary: every- 
thing but the appropriate and expected 
comes out of it; and the more unex- 
pected and inappropriate the develop- 
ments the more childishly delighted we 
are, Anything that systematically con- 
tacts adults, almost all varieties of 
organized propaganda, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of religion and com- 
mercial advertising, seem in the judg- 
ment of far too many to be entitled 
to be considered “adult education.” 
On this account it is absolutely im- 
perative that before we attempt to 
consider areas of possible extension 
and improvement of adult education, 
we consider very closely the legitimate 
scope and meaning of adult education 
itself, without, on the other hand, be- 
ing unduly dogmatic or doctrinnaire. 
But surely, it should be fairly evident 
that only the systematic training of 
adults rather than mere informing, 
persuading, entertaining or propagan- 
dizing of adults is the proper scope 
of any adult education worthy of the 
name or serious consideration. It 
should never be forgotten that “edu- 
cation” is the substantive and thus 
the substance of the matter, and 
“adult” merely the adjectival refer- 
ence. Adult educative effort may be 
as informal, as uncertificated, as un- 
technical as permitted by the char- 
acter of the subject-matter, as many- 
sided as life experience itself, but it 
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must at least be systematic, stand- 
ardized and expertly administered or 
whatever else it is (and however use- 
ful) it is not entitled to be called 
“education.” 

Indeed even that core of our con- 
temporary educational effort which 
qualifies in the strict sense to such 
criteria needs, one suspects, a sharp- 
ened philosophy of specific and special 
objectives for adult education. Other- 
wise, as Professor Earl Johnson has 
already pointed out in his opening 
article for this special number, we are 
wandering about in this field of edu- 
cational effort without either educa- 
tional goal or compass. Both the ama- 
teurishness and the vagueness, so char- 
acteristic of many programs, must be 
taken out of adult education, espe- 
cially if we are to realize any wide- 
scale social results. And how to reach 
any considerable measure of individ- 
ual educational success without 
equally definite social objectives seems 
to the present writer quite quixotic 
and futile. For in the long run, we 
must measure effective adult education 
in most cases by its social or mass re- 
sults. It is significant that adult educa- 
tion began historically in Denmark 
with what has subsequently too often 
been under-emphasized or overlooked, 
viz., the objective of mass or folk edu- 
cation. 

It is equally significant that the 
societies and groups with the most 
well-defined objectives seem the most 
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successful in their programs of adult 
education. So, to the extent that we 
come to consider democratic values 
and ends with less vagueness and 
greater conviction, we shall see the 
obligation and necessity of stressing 
effective mass results at least for sev- 
eral of the more basic types and forms 
of adult education, such as health edu- 
cation, citizenship training, and co- 
operative community projects, both 
practical and cultural. It took us gen- 
erations to realize that universal pub- 
lic education for youth implied as a 
necessary corollary the norm of com- 
pulsory education. Analogously, we 
shall have to realize that for certain 
common-denominator needs and inter- 
ests of adult living, especially for those 
adults whose childhood training has 
not properly equipped them, some 
pressured programs, if not made man- 
datory, must at least be made so uni- 
versally available as to be practically 
inescapable. In line with this logic, I 
find a rather pithy and prophetic state- 
ment in Professor Redd’s article to the 
effect that “basic adult education is an 
official public responsibility.” 
However rudimentary they may be 
at present, further emphasis and de- 
velopment of public mass programs of 
adult education will assure them that 
standardization and expert profession- 
alization which is so lacking in much 
privately initiated and supported 
adult education at the present. Private 
programs will be left to fill, even more 
freely than they do now, the super- 
structure of a diversely democratic 
structure of adult training. But at 
least we shall not have the chaos, the 
gaps, as well as the overlappings which 
are so prevalent in this field today. 


We shall then have also some- 
thing which is particularly important 
for handicapped minority groups like 
the Negro—the assurance of an equi- 
table share in such programs or at 
best a formal basis of claim for such 
parity, with a fighting chance also for 
integrated participation in most of 
them. 

A comprehensive overview of the 
many types of adult education to 
which Negroes are exposed will show 
that, with several happy exceptions to 
be referred to later, their general adult 
education situation is very disadvan- 
taged in two definite directions. One 
relates to inadequate and in many 
cases an inequitably segregated par- 
ticipation in public programs of adult 
training, characteristic of quite a few 
Federal facilities and of most state 
and municipal programs affecting 
large numbers of the Negro popula- 
tion. The other relates to a compen- 
satory supplementation of adult edu- 
cational agencies and programs which 
too frequently is amateurish from the 
educational point of view and danger- 
ously propagandist, even chauvinisti- 
cally so in some cases, stemming from 
the attempt to make up for the inade- 
quacies and inequities in the Negro’s 
share and participation in general 
programs. This means that the Negro, 
for the most part, receives least adult 
education, when he obviously needs 
proportionately more because of his 
minority handicaps; that he receives 
only rudimentary types of adult edu- 
cation service instead of the full com- 
plement of a modern program; that 
most of what little he gets is tainted 
psychologically with racial segrega- 
tion, which, when off-set by Negro 
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controlled and initiated projects is fre- 
quently too narrow as well as ama- 
teurishly administered. Added to this, 
some of these latter programs are too 
overtly propagandist to be soundly or 
objectively educational. 

These negative factors, reversed as 
they must be eventually, provide the 
positive criteria by which the value 
of any and all adult education pro- 
grams must be rated and judged from 
the Negro’s group position and point 
of view. Beyond that, there are no 
special objectives for adult educational 
activities among Negroes. Whatever 
warrantable special emphases there 
may be can be justified only as special 
remedial and corrective procedures to 
overcome particular results of neglect, 
isolation or disparagement, and they 
may safely be regarded as temporary 
and transitional until the minority 
situation is brought up to educational 
par and put into a democratically in- 
tegrated alignment. Ultimately, if we 
envisage a democratic national situa- 
tion at all, we must hope to see all 
such special and separate programs 
absorbed as speedily as possible into 
general programs of mass education, 
such as community projects, workers’ 
education, basic programs of publicly 
supported adult education. This, too, 
not only in the interest of the proper 
integration of the Negro clientele, but 
for a properly democratic background 
of experience for all members of a 
truly democratic society. Having to 
get one’s adult education in a fully 
democratic social context may, after 
all, be the most importantly educative 
common aspect of the whole exper- 
ience; which reenforces a point made 
earlier—that a large part of our adult 


training stands in need of a sounder, 
broader democratic basis, as well as 
of a firmer, more systematic profes- 
sional base. 

It is those happy exceptions to 
which recent reference was made that 
provide the somewhat promising and 
realistic hopes for the immediate fu- 
ture. Adult education upon an inter- 
racial basis has been considerably on 
the increase in very recent years, and 
has a record of quite unusual and rela- 


_ tively unexpected success in most 


cases where it has been courageously 
undertaken. Cases in point are the 
interracial education and _ project 
groups of progressive labor unions, 
particularly the CIO unions; the suc- 
cessful projects and study groups of 
interracially organized public housing 
communities; the experimental success 
of an increasing number of interracial 
Y.W.C.A.’s, and settlement house 
work and study groups. Other cases in 
point are the solitary but spectacular 
success of the one armed forces inter- 
racial program, viz.—the mixed Offi- 
cer Candidate Schools, and slight but 
encouraging recent experiments with 
interracial student and church groups. 

These progressive instances and 
demonstrations may not seem to bulk 
large in comparison with the much 
larger amount of adult education ac- 
tivity still conducted on both enforced 
and on voluntary racially separatist 
lines; but they are nevertheless most 
significant. For they have demon- 
strated the practicability of the demo- 
cratic principle of integration and 
have proved that a common objective 
and interest is sufficiently strong, if 
effectively pushed, to bridge the segre- 
gation gap even in the South, for a 
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considerable amount of the labor 
union experiments have been in the 
South. Fortunately, too, the experi- 
ments divide themselves between pri- 
vate and governmental auspices suffi- 
ciently to prove the likelihood of suc- 
cess in integrated projects under either 
sort of auspices. 

For these reasons, therefore, and 
with such justification, my distinct 
feeling is that the promising new di- 
rection of adult educational effort lies 
in the direction of interracial or rather 
common interest group-work in the 
various adult education fields, both 
under public and private auspices. Its 
general adoption as a basic goal and 
progressive working principle for our 
common adult education efforts from 
now on recommends itself as the most 
constructive line and prospect of im- 
provement presently available in re- 
spect to adult education programs for 
Negroes and other minorities. Much 
adult education differently organized, 
some of it with legal as well as tradi- 
tional prescription, will remain to be 
progressively but arduously liqui- 
dated: we can have no illusions about 
the difficulties involved. However, 
with a firm anchor base in a demo- 
cratic position, the whole line of adult 
educational effort and advance can 
conceivably and advantageously be 
turned. Such realignment, in fact, is 
practically necessary to bring the 
adult education movement abreast of 
the progressive trends of the times, 
particularly of that growing demo- 
cratic doctrine and practise becoming 
known as intercultural education. In- 
deed that movement and its gathering 
momentum offer timely and strategic 





1 See the Hall article: chapter XIX. 


reenforcements to all forward looking 
and socially minded adult educators, 
Here, in fact, is our much needed and 
logical alliance against the forces of 
traditional conservatism and reaction. 

In the projects under private aus- 
pices, impeded as they are only by 
the bunkers of custom rather than 
pinned down by restraining barricades 
of restrictive legislation, there is real 
hope and prospect of progress. Wiley 
Hall’s article calls attention to the 
convincing precedents of the success 
of fully integrated group sessions of 
the Annual Southern School for Work- 
ers Conference in meetings held in 
Richmond, Va. and that of the 5th 
Annual Workers Education Confer- 
ence for Virginia and the Carolinas 
held June, 1944, also at Richmond, 
with more than one-third of the dele- 
gates Negroes. Indeed it seems likely 
that such labor groups will become the 
focal centers of adult education ac- 
tivity of this progressive interracial 
type and play a réle in educational 
and social reform that, a generation 
or so back, was played by the mis- 
sionary college in the South. With the 
schools, colleges, churches and com- 
munity organizations still functioning 
on the traditional patterns of racial 
segregation for the most part, it is 
easy to see where the forward move- 
ment of progress along these lines will 
focus and pivot, unless, of course, these 
institutions change, as they well may, 
their front and policies. It is not with- 
out significance, too, that the organi- 
zations with the more liberal social 
structure have also, on the whole, the 
most fluid and experimental types of 
adult education program. There can 
be little doubt that the same conser- 
vatisms represented by racial segre- 
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gation have been responsible for bog- 
ging down adult education in the 
South to unprogressive varieties and 
minimal programs of adult education, 
principally the merest rudiments of an 
adult education—remedial illiteracy, 
health and farm demonstration cam- 
paigns. 

But the field of adult education un- 
der public auspices is by no means 
hopeless, even I would say, in the le- 
gally segregated South. The hope must 
come, however, from the pressure of 
new programs and the firmest of pro- 
gressive pressures from official sources. 
I can see three such prospects on the 
horizon. Nearest and brightest is the 
prospect of the standardization of the 
racially inequitable public school fa- 
cilities of the South through legal de- 
cisions which, beginning at the base- 
line of teachers salaries must logically 
spread to include pro-rata expendi- 
tures of public school tax monies. 
Adult education programs covered by 
public support will directly share this 
first necessary step of democratic im- 
provement, There is, in the second 
place, some prospect of extensive Fed- 
eral aid to all forms and levels of 
public education in the South and 
economically disadvantaged _ states, 
which is likely to bring along with it 
additional legal pressures for equitable 
distribution as well as more progres- 
sive and standardized programs both 
of formal and informal education. The 
Federal Housing programs, the Farm 
Security Administration programs and 
the newer agricultural and T.V.A. pro- 
grams have all added considerable 
force to equalized educational oppor- 
tunities and some impetus to inter- 
racial experience and group associa- 
tion. 


But there is a third prospect, which 
although it covers only the young 
adult, seems to me to provide almost 
providential leverage, if properly used 
and administered. That is the impend- 
ing system or program of compulsory 
citizenship training, which can so 
easily become on the one hand, merely 
a costly scheme of military training 
on traditional lines and, for the Ne- 
gro, the old undemocratic pattern of 
segregation, but which on the other 
hand, with effort, much effort, can be 
made a crucial turning-point in our 
basie educational policy and practise. 
To turn it in the right direction will 
demand the most exacting of civic and 
educational statesmanship, but the is- 
sue must be joined and can, indeed, 
searcely be avoided. Coming neces- 
sarily as a form of “continuation edu- 
cation” for the bulk of our youth and 
embodying, as it should, a wide range 
of adjustment and orientation items— 
if it is not to be exclusively military, 
this program is, in considerable part, 
an adult education problem and there- 
fore also an adult educational oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. It may well 
provide the pivotal crux of our gener- 
ation’s work-problem of educational 
democracy. As a long-term matter, it 
cannot be solved by the undemocratic 
expediency which has dictated the 
present segregated organization of our 
armed services, nor should it be set- 
tled on the basis of regional compro- 
mise, such as has stalled so undemo- 
cratically a large section of our present 
system of public education. I do not, 
of course, project it as a specific adult 
educator’s responsibility, but one must 
bring it forward as an issue pertinent 
to our whole basic philosophy of demo- 
cratic education, and as thus an issue 
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of principle on which we cannot be 
neutral and on which we shall have 
to take sides. This was one of the main 
points in mind when the initial state- 
ment was made that basic issues of 
public educational policy were pecul- 
iarly before us, as educators, today. 

Every issue of the extension of mass 
training programs, and particularly 
this one, will raise with ever-increasing 
force this question of the fundamental 
basis of the social organization of our 
educational system. We must expect 
adult educators to divide on the issue, 
as indeed, all other elements in the 
population will, but those who in adult 
education have had the experience of 
the policy of integration, and that, 
fortunately includes growing segments 
of Southern workers and of liberally- 
minded Southern youth, can be ex- 
pected to take the positively demo- 
cratic side of the issue. By pioneering 
democratically, certain segments of 
adult education have brought the 
question squarely into the forefront of 
adult education policy and program 
making. And for almost every section 
and for every type of program, like a 
“Missouri Compromise” situation, the 
issue of the extension or reversal of 
educational segregation is crucially 
there before us for better or worse 
decision. 

A concluding word is in point on 
the racially organized programs of Ne- 
gro movements and organizations in 
relation to the same issues, They have, 
of course, the extenuating argument of 
historical necessity. But it is a justifi- 
cation of fading force and increasingly 
dubious rationality. Fortunately many 
of these Negro voluntary organiza- 
tions and their programs are in or- 
ganizational structure interracial. But 


often their approach to their clientele 
and their motivating values are too 
narrow and racially provincial to be 
soundly democratic. Ranging all the 
way from Negro history to what is, 
with erroneous emphasis mis-called 
“Negro rights” and “Negro welfare” 
and “race progress,” these programs 
need broadened perspectives and more 
common-denominator democratic val- 
ues. Some of these organizations, sen- 
sitive to the newer trends, are already 
re-dressing their alignments and tac- 
tics on these matters. There will al- 
ways be for us, as for other minority 
and culture groups, legitimate and 
warrantable spheres of voluntary 
group organization. However, other 
types of program—and the large ma- 
jority at that, have more to gain, 
precisely as educational projects, from 
both integrated materials and from 
mixed clientele. It is, for example, just 
as important for others to know about 
the history and contributions of the 
Negro as for the Negro himself: a 
goodly amount of such subject-matter 
is now being taught in progressive 
adult groups interracially organized. 
Indeed in such a context it is taught 
to greater point and social effect, Simi- 
larly the cause of minority rights is 
tending to be absorbed in mixed group 
organizations with common interest 
objectives; one need only to call to 
mind such organizations as The South- 
ern Conference on Human Welfare, 
The Committee to Abolish the Poll- 
Taz, The Civil Liberties Union, etc. 
Not only do such organizations have 
their public education programs, but 
in turn they educate by actual ex- 
perience in the direction of the prac- 
tise of democratic relations and living. 
Their growth is a matter of serious and 
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encouraging import, and their liberal- 
jing and broadening influence upon 
strictly racial organizations is an ap- 
parent, if not, for the moment, a 
marked influence. More marked at 
present is their liquidating pressure 
upon other welfare and educational 
agencies organized for over-all objec- 
tives but with dual racial set-up. 
Many such organizations have in 
fact, been so embarrasingly out- 
flanked by movements of the more 
progressive type that they have been 
compelled to make adjustments mini- 
mizing their biracial policies of or- 
ganization. That type of pressure par- 


ticularly affects whatever formal edu- 
cation programs such organizations 
may control, because, even when their 
practise lags, they cannot afford at 
least to be doctrinally conservative 
and separatist. Ditto for many of the 
more chauvinistic of the Negro organi- 
zations, which must face an increasing 
barrage of criticism and competition 
from this quarter. All this sums up to 
the same tally on the minority as on 
the majority side: the tide of educa- 
tional segregation is ebbing; the tide 
of educational integration is slowly 
but surely on. 
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WIDER USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION FOR NEGROES 


Water N. Rivtey 


In the development of an effective 
program of adult education among Ne- 
groes the wide and effective use of 
audio-visual aids would constitute an 
exceeding advantage. These aids have 
been proved to establish learning more 
quickly, more accurately and in in- 
creased quantity. Especially is this 
true in working with a group which 
has been disadvantaged in educational 
opportunity and pursuit. These aids 
compensate for lack of ability to read 
and lack of varied and rich experi- 
ences. 

Learning is stimulated by sensory 
experiences which are predominantly 
audio-visual. The agencies which have 
to do the greatest jobs of education 
know this. The armed forces, faced 
with the dire necessity for rapid train- 
ing, have exceeded by far any previous 
utilization of audio-visual aids. They 
claim increased speed, accuracy, and 
retention because of these uses. 
Though we may now have surpassed 
them, Germany and England devel- 
oped use of these aids earlier than we 
did. Research shows that audio-visual 
aids stimulate learning on all levels. 
Sometimes as much as forty per cent 
increase has been shown. There is no 
longer the question as to the educa- 
tional efficiency which can be derived 
from their use. 

Educational systems, before the 
war, had developed, and are contin- 
uing to develop the use of audio-visual 
aids in their classrooms. This develop- 
ment has, of course, been greatest in 
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city school systems and in those rural 
areas which are progressive. Unfortu- 
nately, newer and progressive pro- 
grams do not usually find early use in 
most Negro schools. This seems to be 
especially true when expenditures are 
involved in the introduction of the 
programs. And so it has been in the 
audio-visual program. It, too has been 
late in reaching Negro schools. There 
are very few localities in the country 
where, in segregated schools, there are 
equal or nearly equal audio-visual 
materials, equipment, or training on 
the part of teachers. This is true on all 
levels of instruction. 

Most of the formal adult education 
programs among Negroes spring from 
the activities of schools directly, if 
they utilize school buildings, equip- 
ment and personnel. Thus it is as- 
sumed that fundamental to the devel- 
opment of a basis for extension in the 
use of audio-visual aids in adult edu- 
cation, is the building of a sound pro- 
gram of use by the schools themselves. 
If we had adequate audio-visual pro- 
grams with trained personnel and use- 
ful equipment in our schools it would 
mean that equipment and knowledge 
would be present for use in adult edu- 
cation, 

There is a pressing need for devel- 
opment of the use of audio-visual aids 
on the college level. Such a develop- 
ment on the college level would mean 
the training of teachers and workers 
who would be able to use these aids 
effectively. This would be a means of 
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setting up nuclei for adult education 
programs as well as the development 
of attitudes regarding the use of these 
aids among those who will go into 
communities to work. At present there 
are few Negro colleges where there 
are even fairly well developed pro- 
grams in using audio-visual aids for 
college instructors. The number where 
training, through courses, is available 
is almost none. 

The number of elementary and high 
schools among Negroes in which there 
is wide use of audio-visual aids is rela- 
tively very small. Larger schools seem 
to have done more in this respect, and 
even there we do not find relatively 
equal development. Smaller schools of 


every description are slower in the 


development of adequate use of audio- 
visual aids. The relatively large num- 
ber of small schools among Negroes, 
as well as their slower development, 
present a dark picture among these 
schools. 

Despite this dark picture of the 
relative absence of developments in 
schools of all levels and training in 
the use of these aids, there seems to be 
a waking interest in this field. Much 
of this interest is due to the activities 
of the American Teachers Association 
and the various state associations in 
bringirg demonstrations suggesting 
the use of these aids. If these associa- 
tions and our colleges continually in- 
crease their activities, there should be 
a great acceleration in the use of these 
materials after the war. Then equip- 
ment will be available and the pro- 
duction of materials will increase 
greatly on the basis of the successful 
use experienced by the armed forces 
and Governmental agencies. 

In considering wider use of audio- 
visual aids in adult education ,it is 
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well to include the production of these 
aids, the use of those already pro- 
duced, and the stimulation of proper 
treatment of the racial group in com- 
mercially produced aids, This latter 
point of emphasis might be considered 
by some as irrelevant to the discus- 
sion at hand. However, the contention 
here is that adult education for Ne- 
groes must include the stimulation of 
the production of proper materials. 
The type of commercial aids avail- 
able will have much effect on any pro- 
gram of adult education. If we use 
aids which do not give proper treat- 
ment to the specific group with which 
we work, surely we are not as likely 
to develop a feeling of belongingness 
between the group and the surround- 
ing culture. On the other hand, we 
must consider it our constant obliga- 
tion to press for adequate treatment 
of the Negro in commercially produced 
aids when these aids are to be used 
by the majority group or relatively 
exclusively by Negroes. All of the peo- 
ple must learn that Negroes are an 
integral part of American and world 
society. This will never occur as long 
as the people are presented descrip- 
tions of America with the “one-tenth” 
missing from the picture. The exertion 
of pressure for the improvement of this 
situation is adult education for Ne- 
groes. 

The aids which will be included for 
discussion herein, using the three 
points listed above as a frame of ref- 
erence, are (1) radio, (2) motion pic- 
tures, (3) recorded materials, (4) 
graphic and pictorial materials, and 
(5) projected still pictures, 


Rapio 


A review of the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
Yearbooks of the Institute for Educa- 
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tion by Radio shows that Negro 
schools and other adult education 
agencies use radio largely for special 
broadcasts. In replies to inquiries sent 
to gather information for this article 
only one reference was made to the 
use of a radio program for adult edu- 
cation. Surely, there are many uses. 
It is not thought that a complete sur- 
vey has been made. But the use of 
radio for adult education seems to be 
relatively undeveloped. 

The possibilities in this area are 
many. One survey of listening groups 
in America states that 8,363 adult 
listening groups were definitely lo- 
cated in 1941. It is stated, however, 
that this number is based upon a sam- 
pling. It is further stated that there 
were possibly five thousand listening 
groups for America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air alone, Although the Town 
Meeting program seems to be most 
popular among listening groups, there 
are still such programs as the Chicago 
Roundtable, People’s Platform, Home- 
makers Forum, Radio Garden Club, 
Democracy in Action, Music Appre- 
ciation Hour, Great Plays, Informa- 
tion Please, and the National Farm 
and Home Hour, All of these programs 
present materials on every day living 
which would be especially fitted to 
various group interests. It would be 
well for sponsors of adult education 
activities to explore the possibilities in 
the use of these and other programs 
as materials for their activities. 

Radio stations are anxious to have 
well produced programs presented by 
local adult groups. There are com- 
munity radio councils in many Amer- 
ican cities which sponsor the produc- 
tion of such programs as well as serve 
as training centers for those who par- 


ticipate. In Roanoke, Virginia and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, two 
such councils operate. It is reported 
that Negroes have produced special 
programs as well as participated in 
production of programs by the whole 
group. The education that accompa- 
nies such production is related not 
only to the development of radio tech- 
niques but also intercultural knowl- 
edge. Usually these councils are co- 
operatively sponsored by local sta- 
tions and community leaders. They 
serve as entrees to the local radio sta- 
tions in many instances. Adult educa- 
tion leaders should look into the pos- 
sibilities of affiliation where such coun- 
cils exist. 

Production of programs for general 
consumption has been sponsored by 
several institutions. Many institutions 
have limited their production to music 
programs which seem to serve a gen- 
eral public relations purpose, but do 
little for the education of adults. Their 
greatest service is one of initiating an 
entree for the presentation of educa- 
tional programs. Too often their ac- 
tivity ends with the musical program. 

The series of programs at Bennett 
College apparently has taken the lead 
among Negro adult education produc- 
tions. It is reported that this College 
produced six programs a week. These 
included news, music, home-making 
hints, facts about the College, and a 
knowledge builder series, The variety, 
frequency and quality of these pro- 
grams seem to recommend them 
highly. Significant was the response 
to these programs which had a large 
listening group representing all sec- 
tions of the population. Hampton In- 
stitute has carried on a forum series 
which treats subjects and issues of 
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interest to the community. Broadcast 
at regular intervals and utilizing spe- 
cialists of both races in the discussion, 
this activity is reported to have drawn 
a listening audience of about fifty 
thousand. Other institutions have pro- 
duced such programs and these serve 
as splendid examples of adult educa- 
tion through production of radio pro- 
grams. Especially do they recommend 
themselves on the basis of regularity, 
quality of production, the drawing of 
a large intercultural audience, and the 
secondary interjection of materials for 
interracial understanding.. Also of 
great value are programs such as those 
produced, annually, by the National 
Urban League and the N.A.A.C.P. 
Though something is to be desired in 
the content of some of these programs, 
they represent a beginning in a field 
that should be increasingly exploited. 


Motion Pictures 


In the area of use of already pre- 
pared materials, the motion picture 
stands high. When the question of 
audio-visual aids is raised the most 
frequent answer is that films are used. 
Adult education agencies are utilizing 
the facilities of schools and Govern- 
ment for the projection of films from 
time to time. There are some organized 
programs, usually centered around 
educational institutions, which seem 
to utilize films in containing and di- 
rected activities. In Chesterfield 
County, Virginia, a program is re- 
ported which regularly carries films to 
fourteen centers located throughout 
the county. This year there has been 
an average of fifteen films shown in 
each of these centers. The films, se- 
lected on the basis of local needs, have 
included such subjects as gardening, 
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foods, nutrition, people of other lands, 
The Negro Soldier, clothing, housing, 
school lunch programs, etc. The films 
are introduced and followed by discus- 
sion which usually reveals specific 
problems of individuals or families. 
The project is so organized as to fol- 
low these with work on the problems 
in the communities among adults. 

From other areas there are reports 
of such projects also. Films are used 
with adult groups in connection with 
schools. Many uses are reported for 
films on tuberculosis, The Negro Sol- 
dier, home and family problems. Too 
often, however, the films are used only 
in connection with special events such 
as Negro history or health week. A 
commendable type of use of films in 
adult education is reported by the 
health services and governmental 
sponsoring of cooperatives among Ne- 
groes. Complete figures are not avail- 
able with regard to these, however 
these uses, it seems, could be greatly 
and advantageously increased. 

The production of films for adult 
education among Negroes has been a 
neglected area. Films on how to vote, 
home improvement, health and other 
subjects are greatly needed and could 
serve obviously present needs among 
the population. Most of the films 
which have been produced are descrip- 
tive of educational institutions or pro- 
grams. They are inspirational but 
leave something to be desired in the 
stimulation of desirable social and 
civic habits among the population. 
Here, it seems, is a need which should 
claim the attention of those interested 
in all levels of education. The 
N.A.A.C.P. has produced at least two 
films. One is to be particularly recom- 
mended in that it is a social interpre- 
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tation of a community religious pro- 
gram in action among children in New 
York. The other shows some of the 
activities of the association and can 
be used in adult education to develop 
appreciation of the values of concerted 
action. More films of these kinds 
should be produced and widely cir- 
culated. Films showing Negroes vot- 
ing, developing farms, homes, and 
businesses possibly would be of great 
interest and do much to stimulate ac- 
tion in these areas. The production of 
these films on a local basis would 
diminish the attitude that the activi- 
ties do not pertain to those with whom 
they are used. 


RECORDED MATERIALS 


Recordings are more accessible than 
some other aids. They may be bor- 
rowed from Governmental and private 
agencies and unlike radio programs, 
may be used at any hour and repeat- 
edly. Many recordings are available 
in music, speech, literature, history, 
social science, etc. These are reported 
as being used in P.T.A. and other 
adult groups. They are used as the 
basis for forum discussions by the At- 
lanta University People’s College. 
However, the uses made are few, in- 
termittent, and not well organized. In 
several cities recordings are distrib- 
uted to the blind through schools or 
libraries. The Government has re- 
corded books, stories, and other liter- 
ary materials available free for these 
purposes. 

Reports of the production of record- 
ings for adult education are almost 
negative. Recordings have been made 
in some instances but the uses of these 
have been very limited. One instance 
of the use of music recordings pro- 


duced for distribution among rural 
choirs in a county seems to be a com- 
mendable practice. It is reported that 
once a month a choir is selected to 
make a recording of its best product, 
These are circulated among the vari- 
ous choirs and are used in rehearsals, 
The use of commercial and locally 
produced recordings recommends itself 
in all areas, There are possibilities for 
use of these in practically any locality 
or building since they can be played 


on machines without electricity. 


GRAPHIC AND PiIcToRIAL MATERIALS 


It is possible that graphic and pic- 
torial materials constitute the most 
used of audio-visual aids in adult edu- 
cation programs. The fact that these 
materials are readily available in 
newspapers, magazines, periodicals 
and from commercial agencies along 
with the fact that they are among the 
most inexpensive and easily prepared 
aids makes this increased use possible. 
The Government and private agencies 
make innumerable pieces of materials 
in this classification available without 
cost. Almost every well known agency 
which has education as one of its con- 
cerns has graphic and pictorial mate- 
rials for distribution. 

The graphic and pictorial exhibit, 
Races of Mankind, circulated by the 
Race Relation Division of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association is cited 
here. It consists of twenty-two panels 
six feet tall and four to six feet wide. 
It is reported that an estimated thirty 
thousand people viewed this exhibit 
in Brooklyn and New York City. It 
has been and continues to be shown 
in other cities. Posters based on this 
exhibit have also been prepared. These 
are purchased and used extensively. 
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Handmade posters containing 
graphic and pictorial materials as well 
as commercially prepared posters are 
to be found in many public places and 
are, in reality, media for adult educa- 
tion. Clubs, fraternal organizations, 
civic bodies and churches produce 
these materials to propagandize in line 
with their aims. Although accurate 
measurement of the learning resulting 
from these materials obviously cannot 
be well made, it is probable that these 
are valuable aids in adult education. 
The use of well prepared materials of 
this kind is highly recommended. 


PROJECTED STILL MATERIALS 


There is now in progress a change in 
the type of slides used for projection 
purposes. The shift is from the 
314” x 414” glass slide to the 2” x 2” 
film slide and film strip. The avail- 
able commercial glass slides are gen- 
erally old, expensive and more difficult 
of handling. On the other hand, the 
individual is able to make slides of 
this size which contain graphic mate- 
rials of his own selection. The 2” x 2” 
slides are less expensive, newer and 
more easily stored and handled. They 
may be made with any regular 35 mm. 
camera. In adult education today we 
have reports of ownership of a num- 
ber of 314” x 414” glass slide projec- 
tion machines. However it appears 
that more real use is being made of 
the 2” x 2” machines which are owned. 
In North Carolina there are several 
projects reported in which a series of 
pictures has been made describing the 
activities of church or club groups. 
Schools have made series describing 
special projects or general activities. 
These have been used with P.T.A. 
and citizen groups. This represents a 
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relatively inexpensive and easy way 
to interpret programs and activities to 
adult groups. 

Governmental agencies and private 
concerns are now producing great 
quantities of 2” x 2” slides and film 
strips. In the fields of mechanic arts, 
aviation, engineering, home econom- 
ics, office practices, supervision, ship 
building and science, there are hun- 
dreds of sets of slides and film strips 
available. The U:S. office of Education, 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
War and Navy Departments have led 
other agencies in the production of 
these materials. For the most part, the 
materials may be borrowed, along 
with manuals of direction, free. 

In addition to these there is the pro- 
jection of opaque pictorial and graphic 
materials which constitutes a part of 
the program of adult education agen- 
cies. Relatively few opaque projection 
machines are reported. 


PRESSURE FOR IMPROVEMENT 


A discussion centering around uses 
of audio-visual aids in adult educa- 
tion for Negroes, to be complete, must 
stress the necessity for the develop- 
ment of attitudes on the part of adults 
which will lead them to become more 
vocal regarding the inclusions and ex- 
clusions of Negroes in the preparation 
of all audio-visual aids. Here we in- 
clude the commercial motion pictures 
and radio as well as educational films, 
slides and other materials. The aver- 
age American man or woman, boy or 
girl, spends 344 to 4 hours, every day, 
listening to radio programs. He spends 
an average of a little more than one 
hour per week attending the movies. 
These agencies have great mass edu- 
cation values. In their presentations, 
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however, consistent and socially ac- 
ceptable treatment of Negro subjects 
remains a potential. It is properly a 
function of adult education agencies 
for Negroes to become active in press- 
ing for increased and improved treat- 
ment. One project with this function 
may be mentioned. Having its begin- 
ning among the students at Virginia 
State College, the Sahara Group has 
as its aim the stimulation of democ- 
racy in America’s Media of Communi- 
cation. Made up of students, teachers, 
and other citizens, this group is inter- 
racial. It sends letters of praise and 
protest usually in connection with 
films and radio. Typical activities 
have been the sending of telegrams to 
major networks and commentators on 
“T)” day and upon the occasion of the 
death of President Roosevelt, letters 
to the Red Cross and Signal Corps 
protesting the inclusion of humorous 
and unseemly sections describing Ne- 
groes in what were otherwise serious 
films, a petition with 1,400 names and 
letters of protest to all films, news 
companies upon the exposé of the ex- 
clusion of Negro soldiers from films, 
and letters to a number of programs 
which have given acceptable portray- 
als. These kinds of activities are im- 
portant in adult education not only 
because they will benefit the majority 
group in learning about the “one- 
tenth” but also because of the feeling 
of belongingness and worth that is 
developed among Negroes. 


The whole area of audio-visual aids 
in adult education for Negroes is one 
which presents not so much a picture 
of great activity as one of possibility 
and challenge. In general, Negro Col- 
leges have done little to develop the 
use of these instructional aids on their 
own campuses, This means _ that 
trained workers in the field are not as 
quick as they might be in utilizing 
these aids. Our elementary and high 
schools have yet to develop what 
would be termed a good general pro- 
gram of use of these aids. This means 
that machines, materials, and facilities 
are lacking in many places where use 
might be made of them. 

But state boards of education are 
appointing supervisors and obtaining 
funds for development of audio-visual 
programs. Local school divisions are 
allocating funds for these materials. 
The Government is and increasingly 
will be releasing machines and equip- 
ment through the sale of surplus prop- 
erties. The American Teachers Asso- 
ciation and some state and local teach- 
ers associations are presenting the pos- 
sibilities in the use of audio-visual 
aids to their membership. All of these 
agencies are forces in the stimulation 
of the adult education program. There 
will be wider use of audio-visual aids 
in adult education for Negroes in 
direct proportion to the extent to 
which our leaders in education see 
these possibilities and meet this chal- 
lenge. 
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CuaprTer XXVIII 


NEGLECTED AREAS OF ADULT EDUCATION AMONG NEGROES: 
TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAMS 


AMBROSE CALIVER and THERESA WILKINS 


This article is particularly con- 
cerned with the preparation of teach- 
ers for the type of general adult edu- 
cation programs discussed in this 
Yearbook, Although special treatment 
of the preparation of teachers for the 
regular adult vocational education 
programs in schools and colleges and 
for professional education in universi- 
ties is excluded, it is recognized that 
many of the principles discussed here 
are equally applicable to the prepara- 
tion of such teachers. 

The needs of Negro adults for fur- 
ther education have been shown ex- 
plicitly or by implication in the pre- 
ceding discussions. Many of the needs 
which are common to all adults are 
accentuated among Negroes. In addi- 
tion, Negroes have certain special 
needs due to their minority group 
status, some of the more important 
characteristics of which are: (1) high 
rate of illiteracy; (2) lack of oceupa- 
tional training and experience; (3) 
lack of civic training and experience; 
(4) high sickness and death rates; 
and (5) general economic, social, and 
cultural lags. In order to remedy these 
conditions, it is necessary not only to 
improve the education of Negroes in 
schools and colleges, but also to pro- 
vide a vitalized adult education pro- 
gram. This need cannot be met, how- 
ever, until adequately prepared teach- 
ers and leaders of adults are provided. 
The importance of making this pro- 
vision is indicated by the extent, seri- 


ousness, and chronic nature of the con- 
ditions; and by the desirability of 
hastening the preparation of Negroes 
for a fuller integration into our demo- 
cratic social order. 


SoME PROBLEMS OF PRovIDING TEACH- 
ERS AND LEADERS OF NEGRO 
ADULTS 


Professionalization of Adult Educa- 
tion Needed.—As urgent as the need 
may be, few institutions will make ex- 
tensive plans to prepare teachers of 
adults until adult education becomes 
more professionalized. Problems here 
are similar to those faced in providing 
education on all levels: providing 
qualified personnel; financing; over- 
coming inertia; and developing a mod- 
ern educational point of view. Teach- 
ers and leaders now engaged in adult 
education must introduce a greater de- 
gree of order and purpose into their 
activities; and school authorities must 
in turn recognize adult education as 
in integral part of their regular edu- 
cational programs. There should re- 
sult on the part of both teachers of 
adult education and school authorities 
a determination to standardize the 
work through improvement in the cer- 
tification of teachers; by formulating 
definite objectives; by measuring the 
achievement of students in realizing 
the objectives; and, where feasible, by 
providing credit for work satisfactor- 
ily completed. 

A promotional program will be re- 
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quired to develop a public opinion that 
will encourage educational authorities, 
in formulating their budgets, to give 
proper consideration to adult educa- 
tion. Until the funds provided by the 
State, local communities, and other 
sources are adequate, the consumer of 
adult education may be expected to 
share in the cost. From wherever the 
funds may come, they must be suffi- 
cient to provide a degree of stability, 
continuity, and enrichment to the pro- 
gram. 

Assurance of financial support; in- 
crease in the number of full-time, well- 
paid positions; and improvement of 
standards will go far in professional- 
izing adult education; which in turn 
will tend to attract to and hold in the 
field an increasing number of qualified 
teachers and leaders. As this takes 
place (which is happening in certain 
States) educational institutions will be 
justified in extending their programs in 
order to supply the demand for better 
prepared teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. The nature of the circum- 
stances surrounding adult education 
require that, insofar as possible, the 
steps be concurrent, They are so inter- 
dependent that the whole movement 
will otherwise be bogged down. 

Orientation of Administrators and 
Teacher-Trainers Needed.—Once con- 
vinced of the need and the demand, 
persons responsible must become ori- 
ented with respect to adult education 
in order to provide adequately pre- 
pared teachers and leaders. First of 
all, they must accept a broader view 
than they have generally held in the 
past of the school’s responsibility: that 
it should reach throughout the com- 
munity; that it should touch every 
age-level; and that it should provide 


equitably for the basic needs of the 
varied cultural and racial groups. 

Next, persons responsible for the 
provision of adult education teachers 
must form a new concept of the mean- 
ing of education; that it is a dynamic 
process and not static knowledge; that 
it deals with active experience rather 
than passive absorption; that it is con- 
cerned with the living present as well 
as the dead past; and that it is a 
means by which we are enabled to 
function more effectively in all areas 
of life, rather than an end in itself. 

Moreover, persons responsible for 
the preparation of teachers and lead- 
ers of adult education must under- 
stand the need of adult education; ap- 
preciate the ability of adults to learn; 
become acquainted with the nature 
and the variety of their interests; and 
must accept the following purposes of 
adult education: To fill the gaps left 
by other educational units; to main- 
tain skills and knowledge developed 
in youth; to keep in step with chang- 
ing society ; to deal with problems that 
can be dealt with best at the adult 
level; to develop broader understand- 
ing of human relations; and to live 
creatively. Finally, having done all 
these things, these persons must be 
willing to make the necessary revisions 
in the educational program, and to 
develop those cooperative relation- 
ships with the community that will as- 
sure wise selection and adequate prep- 
aration of adult education teachers 
and leaders. 

Such an orientation as indicated 
here can be brought about only 
through extended, cooperative study 
on the part of the entire staffs, and 
series of conferences composed of all 
departments in teacher-preparing in- 
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stitutions, and all the major groups in 
the community. A similar orientation 
must be brought about among school 
administrators and supervisors who 
are responsible for the in-service and 
pre-service preparation of adult edu- 
cation teachers, both on State and lo- 
cal levels. Certain States are begin- 
ning to develop programs of teacher- 
preparation for adult groups along the 
lines indicated here. 

Selection of Teachers Presents Im- 
portant Problem.—The importance of 
selecting teachers for adults is indi- 
cated by the conclusion that “adults 
can learn, they will learn, they must 
learn in order to meet the pressure of 
new conditions in this fast-changing 


- world. But what they learn, and how 


effectively, will depend largely on the 
teacher.” Prospective teachers of 
adults, like those for youth, should be 
selected in terms of the type of teach- 
ing they expect to do; for example, 
certain qualities will be required of 
a teacher of civics or of parent edu- 
cation that will not be required of 
teachers of carpentry or of art. The 
qualities will vary in terms of the 
degree of advancement of the stu- 
dents. In general, however, there are 
certain broad characteristics which 
every teacher or leader of adult groups 
should have. Many of them, to be 
sure, are not greatly different from 
those which any good teacher or leader 
should possess, but, because of cer- 
tain conditions surrounding the life of 
adults, they are of particular impor- 
tance to persons who attempt to teach 
or to lead them, 

Among the essential characteristics 
the teacher or prospective teacher of 
adults should have there are five that 
are of special importance: First, he 
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must be an adult himself, possessing 
physical, mental, and emotional ma- 
turity in such a combination as to give 
him a sense of balance, security, and 
understanding. Second, he must be a 
specialist in some line of endeavor; 
knowing something well or being able 
to do something expertly; his speciali- 
zation should have a broadening and 
deepening effect—unifying his knowl- 
edge and enabling him to see relation- 
ships and make applications in a va- 
riety of situations. Third, he should 
have had experience in his prospective 
teaching field in order to have devel- 
oped a sense of authority; to know 
the environment and problems of his 
students; and to have become 
acquainted with how people live and 
make a living. Fourth, he must have 
creative power that finds expression 
in imagination, curiosity, enthusiasm, 
and the spirit of growth; and that 
makes him original, flexible, and 
adaptable to the point of contagion. 
And fifth, he must have such a con- 
suming interest in people that he will 
continually be on the alert in study- 
ing their interests and in attempting 
to meet their needs; he will create an 
atmosphere of friendliness and under- 
standing; and he will endeavor always 
to act in accordance with the funda- 
mental principles underlying good hu- 
man relationships. 

In addition to these essential char- 
acteristics, teachers and leaders of Ne- 
gro adults should believe that Negroes 
are inherently equal to all other racial 
groups; and that they should be given 
an opportunity to develop their pow- 
ers and to contribute to the national 
welfare on an equal basis with others. 

Sources of Teachers—The young 
prospective teacher enrolled in our 
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teacher-preparing institutions rarely 
possesses the qualifications considered 
essential for the teacher or leader of 
adults. However, potential adult edu- 
cation teachers may be found among 
this group and encouraged to take the 
time to develop the necessary charac- 
teristics with a view to later service. 

One important source of teachers 
and leaders is the group of persons 
who are now engaged or have been 
engaged in educational work of one 
kind or another. Among such persons 
are former successful women teachers 
who are either homemakers or em- 
ployed in other occupations; former 
WPA teachers, NYA leaders, CCC 
educational advisers, and teachers in 
war production, Army, and Navy 
training programs. A particularly good 
source is the group of special teachers 
in the regular schools, such as teachers 
of music, art, crafts, physical educa- 
tion and health, and vocational sub- 
jects. Jeanes supervising teachers and 
farm and home demonstration agents 
constitute another group of specialists 
from which adult education teachers 
and leaders may be recruited. Other 
sources are social, civic, and welfare 
workers, such as YMCA and YWCA 
directors, social workers, and civic 
club leaders. Still other groups of per- 
sons from whose ranks many excellent 
adult education teachers may be 
drawn are those engaged in the pro- 
fessions, in skilled occupations, and in 
business. In addition, many veterans, 
warworkers (particularly some of 
those engaged in educational and lead- 
ership work), and volunteer commu- 
nity leaders will possess potentialities 
for excellent adult education teachers 
and leaders. 

Many of these persons have been or 


are now engaged in adult education 
activities. Numbers of them could 
profit, however, by additional training 
of the kind that it is hoped will soon 
be developed. An active program 
should be formulated for the purpose 
of disseminating information about 
both training and employment op- 
portunities among qualified persons 
who might be interested in engaging in 
adult education work on either a part- 
time or a full-time basis. 


Wuat Necro INsTITUTIONS ARE 
Doine To ProvipE TEACHERS 
AND LEADERS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


For the most part colleges and uni- 
versities for Negroes provide only inci- 
dentally for the training of teachers 
or leaders of adult education. These 
institutions are not unaware of the 
grave need in this area, and activities 
of various sorts. have been projected 
to meet the need. The approach has 
been indirect, however, in that the 
institutional faculties have partici- 
pated in programs regarded as adult 
education to a much greater extent 
than they have trained individuals to 
become teachers and leaders of adults. 

Indirect Preparation of Teachers of 
Adults——A check of the current cata- 
logs of the four-year colleges revealed 
that approximately 60 institutions are 
engaged in activities, curricular and 
extra-curricular, that may _legiti- 
mately be labelled adult education. 
We may discount summer school, 
evening school, and traditional ex- 
tension courses inasmuch as it is the 
primary function of these activities to 
provide in-service training for teachers 
of children and youth. The philosophy, 
materials, and methods of the work 
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offered are geared to the teacher-pupil 
pattern rather than to the adult-leader 
—adult-learner pattern. 

A negligible group of the colleges 
under consideration evidence recogni- 
tion of the necessity of considering 
adult education an integral part of 
their regular educational programs. 
There are but 17 whose catalogs indi- 
cate that they are working toward ex- 
tension of the campus by such means 
as annual institutes of farmers or 
ministers, people’s colleges, coopera- 
tive efforts with Federal, State, and 
community agencies, and other public 
extension programs. One catalog states 
This program of non-credit courses is de- 
signed to meet the needs and demands of 
adults who are not primarily concerned with 
academic degrees but who seek the intel- 
lectual stimulus and increased knowledge 
that may be gained from work of this type. 
There are no formal requirements for these 
courses which may be taken with profit by 
any adult interested in developing his cul- 
tural and intellectual growth.’ 


Some of the courses included in these 
people’s colleges include household 
arts, elementary painting, first aid, 
home nursing, effective speaking, 
church music and conducting, table 
service, house furnishing, and the like. 
These programs are directly adult 
education but afford adult leadership 
training indirectly and chiefly to fac- 
ulty members rather than to students. 

Nearly thirty years ago Tuskegee 
Institute inaugurated “A Farmers’ 


College on Wheels” then known as the . 


“Jesup Agricultural Wagon,” and now 
known as the “Booker T. Washington 
Agricultural School on Wheels.” This 
movable school has grown from a 
mule-drawn vehicle with one agent 


1 Howard University, special jen describing 
Public Extension program, 1943- 
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operating in the county in which the 
school is located to a fully-equipped 
automobile truck with personnel con- 
sisting of one man agent, one woman 
agent, and a nurse, covering the entire 
State of Alabama. By this means 
information regarding better methods 
on the farm, in the home, and in 
matters of health is carried to rural 
folk,? and the project represents co- 
operation of the Alabama Extension 
Service, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Department of 
Health, and Tuskegee Institute. 

This adult education venture has its 
counterpart in each of the Southern 
States through the work of the US. 
Home and Farm Demonstration 
Agents and the Jeanes Supervising 
Teachers (see Chapter IX). The col- 
leges, particularly the land-grant in- 
stitutions, are responsible for the train- 
ing of these agents and supervisors 
and afford thereby a significant contri- 
bution to the providing of leaders 
and teachers of adult education in the 
rural South. The curricula in these 
colleges, however, have not been de- 
signed primarily for the training of 
adult education leaders. Rather have 
they been directed toward the prep- 
aration of secondary-school teachers of 
agriculture and home economics, the 
fortuitous by-product of which has 
been a form of training for leadership 
in adult education. 

Direct Preparation of Teachers of 
Adults.—Fourteen of the institutions 
offer eight different courses apparently 
designed for individuals planning to 
work with adults. Six colleges offer 
courses in the general field of adult 


2 Tuskegee Institute Catalog, 1943-44. Thomas 
M. Campbell, The Movable School Goes to the 
Negro Farmer. Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Tuskegee 
Institute Press, 1936, pp. 170. 
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education which cover such topics as 
history, philosophy, methods, and ma- 
terials in adult education. Six colleges 
(all land-grant) offer homemaking for 
adults. The additional offerings are 3 
in agricultural extension or vocational 
agriculture, 2 in recreation for adults, 
and one each in character and religious 
training, parent education, rural school 
reading problems, and school-com- 
munity problems. The 21 separate of- 
ferings could hardly be considered 
adequate for training leaders for a 
group over 214 million of whom have 
not progressed beyond the fourth 
grade.* 

Hampton Institute affords adult 
education leadership preparation 
through workshops, institutes, and 
other special features, The programs 
of these activities embrace training for 
leaders of church, community, and 
school music, and for minister and 
teacher cooperation. Three other insti- 
tutions describe curricula combining 
regular course and extension work into 
programs organized to prepare indi- 
viduals for types of adult education 
work, The institutions and the cur- 
ricula are: Bishop College with its 
Cooperative Community Service and 
Leadership Training program; Fisk 
University with The Southern Rural 
Life Curriculum; and Jackson College 
in the cooperative relationships with 
National, State, and loca] agencies 
interested in adult education and rural 
rehabilitation. 

The Bishop College program is de- 
scribed in some detail in Volume II 
of the Nationa] Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes. The major 

31940 Census. 
Agency. National Survey of the Higher Education 
of Negroes: Vol. I1—General Studies of Colleges 


for Negroes. Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. (Misc. No. 6), pp. 119-20. 


points of emphasis according to this 
report are: 

community surveys, community organiza- 
tion, leadership training, adult education 


activities designed to improve the church, 
the home, the farm, personal and public 


health, citizenship, and service in vocational 
counseling, training, and placement. The 


college is assisted by governmental and com- 
munity agencies in promoting and operating 


the program. 
The Southern Rural Life Curricu- 


lum at Fisk University has as its 
purpose the preparation of “qualified 
persons for effective social and educa- 
tional leadership in the rural South.” 
Through a cooperative arrangement 
with the Allen-White School in White- 
ville, Tennessee, a student enrolled in 
this curriculum spends a period of his 
residence as an interne in a rural 
community, engaging in an integrated 
program of intensive field work and 
seminars, 

The curriculum offered by Jackson 
College prepares teachers for work in 
adult education in cooperation with 
State, local, national, and other agen- 
cies interested in adult education and 
rural rehabilitation. In addition to 
these contacts in the field, seminars, 
and workshops, the college provides 
for in-service training of its faculty 
in the work of the community school 
by a system of faculty as well as 
student living and teaching for a short 
period in one of the rural communities 
and its school. The teachers and stu- 
dents with the assistance of the regular 
teachers of the community schools 
offer non-credit service courses to 
farmers and adults in the communities, 
training them to work with their Farm 
and Home Demonstration Agents in 
a study of cooperative undertakings 





®* Fisk University Bulletin, 1944, pp. 46-47. 
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as a partial solution of the economic 
problems. 

The foregoing discussion indicates 
that the need of providing teachers 
and leaders of adult education for 
Negroes is not being adequately met 
by those institutions whose function 
is, by tradition, primarily teacher 
preparation. There are many reasons 
for this, and the problems encountered 
by persons attempting to meet the 
need are difficult. But the need remains 
and must be met. 


SoME CONSIDERATIONS IN THE PREPA- 
RATION OF TEACHERS AND LEADERS 
Or ApuLT EpucaTIon AMONG 
NEGROES 


No attempt is made here to propose 
a complete program for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and leaders of adult 
Negroes. In general it should not differ 
from that for other groups, and adult 
education literature adequately 
handles the subject. A few suggestions 
relative to certain phases of the pro- 
gram are, however, offered here, 

What Should Be the Philosophy and 
Objectives—The philosophy of adult 
education which all prospective 
workers in the field should be taught 
will grow out of our philosophy of 
modern progressive education in gen- 
eral, and will be influenced. by our 
concept of the meaning and purpose of 
our democratic way of life. It has been 
said that “until the fundamentals of 
government, of economics, and of 
personal and social problems are as 
commonly known as the multiplica- 
tion table, no democracy can be suc- 
cessful.” If this be true, we must 
accept the philosophy that it is the 
right and the obligation of every one 
to know these fundamentals, 

In translating this philosophy into 
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the life of Negroes, it is necessary to 
develop objectives which have relation 
to that life. Prospective teachers and 
leaders of adults should, therefore, be 
given assistance in studying the areas 
of Negro life and the needs and prob- 
lems found therein with a view to 
formulating general and specific, ulti- 
mate and immediate objectives. The 
facts, conditions, needs, and problems 
of Negro life should be studied in the 
hope of determining what contri- 
bution adult education can offer to 
their improvement. Although we may 
make these studies in academic halls, 
as one writer has said, ‘“‘We should lay 
aside the academic gown and all pro- 
fessional ornaments, and with rolled 
sleeves set ourselves at the task of 
helping the individual with his homely 
everyday problems.” Unless persons 
in charge of our teacher-preparing pro- 
grams approach their new responsi- 
bility in such a spirit our adult educa- 
tion activities will be as unrealistic 
and futile as is too often true of our 
regular educational activities. 

Because of the necessity of finding 
the objectives of adult education for 
Negroes in their life experiences, spe- 
cific objectives will naturally vary 
among different communities and 
groups as well as among different in- 
dividuals. The fundamental principles 
and procedures in studying and formu- 
lating objectives, however, may and 
should be learned by studying the 
Negro adult needs and problems in 
the community or region in which the 
training program is operating. 

What Should Be Taught—The 
question, of what shall the curriculum 
in the preparation of teachers and 
leaders of Negro adults consist, finds 
its answer in the philosophy and ob- 
jectives from which the curriculum 
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naturally stems. Because the curricu- 
lum of adult education should proceed 
from the needs, interests, and desires 
of adults, it cannot appropriately be 
rigidly standardized or made too 
formal and institutionalized. For ex- 
ample, the needs and desires may 
range from auto-mechanics to philoso- 
phy, livestock raising to personality 
development, formal academic sub- 
jects to art and music; and each of 
these may be desired on many levels 
of competence. 

It follows, then, that curriculum 
materials will consist of the things and 
activities that will best serve to 
achieve the objectives of each group 
or individual. It would seem, there- 
fore, that, in addition to a few courses 
in general adult education, and certain 
essential professional education 
courses which all teachers should have, 
the curriculum of prospective teachers 
of Negro adults should include: (1) 
Principles and methods of curriculum 
construction, based on the theory that 
adult education should begin with 
people, their needs, and their activi- 
ties, and that each person should have 
an opportunity to develop an experi- 
ence curriculum for himself; (2) study 
of the meaning and application of cur- 
riculum materials in a variety of cir- 
cumstances and for a variety of pur- 
poses from the adult point of view; 
(3) knowledge of and skill in using 
techniques of community survey; and 
(4) development of broad insights and 
understandings resulting from practice 
in using facts and in applying funda- 
mental principles to life situations. 

It is assumed that the prospective 
teacher is already a specialist in some 
field of endeavor and that he is 
familiar with Negro life and problems. 





His additional preparation should in- 
clude assistance in becoming familiar 
with the best materials in his field 
for the particular group of adults 
whom he is to teach, and in under- 
standing and applying the best meth- 
ods, teaching aids, and procedures in 
handling his specialty. 

Adults need not only new knowledge 
but a new orientation with respect to 
the direction and meaning of life. This 
has resulted largely from the cataclys- 
mic changes during recent years in the 
social, political, and economic fields 
as well as in science and technology. 
In order to provide this needed orien- 
tation, teachers and leaders of adults 
must be properly oriented themselves. 
This will require the development of a 
point of view and a philosophy of life 
that is realistic, yet idealistic; critical, 
yet constructive; skeptical, yet opti- 
mistic. It should be the responsibility 
of each prospective teacher to find 
those experiences most appropriate for 
himself that will help him develop 
such a philosophy. This is of particu- 
lar importance for Negroes because of 
the many discriminations and frustra- 
tions encountered by them, and the 
possible impact of the post-war adjust- 
ments upon them. 

What Methods Should Be Followed. 
—In general the methods used in 
teaching teachers and leaders of adults 
should be the same as those used in 
teaching adult students as they engage 
in adult education activities, with 
due regard, of course, for the ad- 
vanced stage of development of the 
prospective teacher and leader. Meth- 
ods of organization, administration, 
and teaching of adult education should 
be learned by guided participation in 
such activities, under various condi- 
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tions. Through observation, super- 
vised practice, apprenticeship and in- 
ternship, the prospective teacher or 
leader will have an opportunity to gain 
knowledge of and experience in han- 
dling the type of persons and kinds of 
situations he is likely to encounter 
later. Thus, for teachers of Negro 
adults the difficulties of applying what 
is learned to the needs, interests, and 
problems of Negroes will be mini- 
mized. 

For example, through actual experi- 
ence they will know that certain meth- 
ods will be more effective than others 
because of their knowledge of the 
background and current status of the 
particular group; their studies of Ne- 
gro community life will suggest the 
particular motives actuating Negroes 
to seek further education, and the 
kind and nature of habits to be un- 
learned in a given area of experience; 
they will have some appreciation of 
the self-consciousness of Negro adults 
of given educational levels and the 
methods most likely to elicit free ex- 
pression and participation; and they 
will be able better to classify them 
according to their abilities, interests, 
and other specific objectives. Because 
much of adult education is concerned 
with counseling rather than teaching, 
the prospective teacher and leader of 
Negro adults must not only be familiar 
with counseling techniques, but also 
with the methods of applying them in 
particular situations when dealing 
with Negro adults. 

A word of caution should be given 
here lest prospective teachers and 
leaders of adults fall into the error of 
assuming that illiteracy and irration- 
ality are necessarily concommitant, 
and in consequence use inappropriate 


methods and teaching aids. An indi- 
vidual’s discernment, logic, and under- 
standing are frequently beyond his 
ability to express in writing or in 
speech. Both patience and skill, there- 
fore, are needed to assist the indi- 
vidual to achieve his optimum growth 
without retarding that of the other 
members of the group. This discussion 
on method may best be summarized 
in the words of Overstreet, who says 


that 


... the best (adult education) leaders of the 
future will probably be made by processes 
not unlike those that made the best leaders 
of the past and present: Processes that have 
had a minimum to do with academic 
routines and curricular niceties and a maxi- 
mum to do with the handling of concrete 
situations in a world of living men and 
women.° 

Certain institutions have excellent 
adult education practice laboratories 
in the older adult students who are 
pursuing both graduate and under- 
graduate instruction. Data regarding 
such students in Negro institutions are 
not available, but we believe that 
certain Negro institutions may enroll 
a large enough group of students above 
thirty years of age to provide ex- 
cellent practice and experimental op- 
portunities for persons preparing to 
engage in adult education.’ 

The Armed Forces have developed a 
very effective adult education pro- 
gram. With adequate funds and pre- 
pared staffs—drawn largely from edu- 
cational institutions—they have been 
able to put into practice many educa- 
tional theories not previously imple- 
mented. The materials and methods 

®Harry A. and Bonaro W. Overstreet, Leaders 
for Adult Education. New York: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 1941, p. 90. 


Mary C. Van Tuyl, ‘‘Is It Ever Too Late to 
o to College?’ Educational Record, 22:566-74, 
1941, 
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employed in these programs may be 
studied with profit by any group con- 
cerned with adult education, and par- 
ticularly those interested in the prepa- 
ration of teachers and leaders. The 
reports of a special committee on mili- 
tary training aids and instructional 
materials and of a conference on the 
post-war education of Negroes should 
throw considerable light on this mat- 
ter.® 


Cooperation of All Departments and 
of Community Needed.—The task of 
preparing teachers and leaders of 
adults is one of synthesis, coordina- 
tion, and cooperation. Assistance must 
be sought from all departments in an 
institution or school system, and the 


8U.S. Office of Education. Federal Security 
Agency. The Use of Training Aids in the Armed 
Services. A Report of the Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Instructional Materials. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
(In press.) 
Educational Implications of Army Data 
and Experiences of Negro Veterans and War 
Workers. (In press.) 





responsibility of the special adult edu- 
cation personnel should be that of en- 
couraging these departments to appre- 
ciate their possible contribution to the 
preparation of teachers and leaders of 
adults and that of assisting in focusing 
and coordinating their activities on 
the task. 

The success of the entire enterprise 
rests largely with community interest 
and cooperation. In the recruitment 
of adult students and in the recruit- 
ment and preparation of pre-service 
and in-service teachers of adults the 
community must be depended upon 
for sources of supply to and for de- 
mand of the product from teacher- 
preparing agencies. It is important, 
therefore, that effort be made to gain 
community support and cooperation 
and to coordinate the various agencies 
—business, civic, welfare, fraternal, 
labor, and educational—that may fa- 
cilitate both the supply and demand. 
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Cuapter XXIX 


CITIZENSHIP TRAINING—A NEGLECTED AREA IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


LutHer P. JACKSON 


Citizenship training as an area of 
adult education is such a recent move- 
ment among Negroes that a definition 
of terms is necessary at the beginning 
of any article or manuscript on the 
subject. As used in this article, citi- 
zenship training means the process by 
which individuals unacquainted with 
the significance and operation of 
democratic government may be led to 
exercise the right of suffrage. The 
personnel for citizenship training may 
embrace teachers in a school or col- 
lege, or individuals who have no school 
connection whatever. The agencies for 
citizenship training may embrace two 
types of organizations: (1) voters 
leagues or civic associations which 
devote their entire effort to making 
their members and their fellow citizens 
vote conscious, and (2) a variety of 
civic, social, and fraternal bodies who 
devote only a part of their time to the 
voting question. The latter group may 
go no further than to make the re- 
quirement that in order to hold mem- 
bership in the body the individual 
must be a registered voter. In this es- 
say the writer shall lay emphasis on 
the organized efforts of the voters 
leagues. The geographical area under 
consideration is the Southern states 
of the United States. 

The activity of the voters leagues 
and civic associations is classified as 
organized effort because they meet the 
standard of maintaining an office, 
operating under a budget, and pro- 


moting a continous program. The offi- 
cers of these leagues are responsible 
officers in the sense that they are 
obligated to make one or more reports 
annually to their bodies and to the 
public. So involved are the civic, so- 
cial, and fraternal bodies in a multi- 
plicity of activities that they cannot 
maintain any such standard as is here 
indicated. They may be identified, 
however, with the movement for citi- 
zenship training in that they may sup- 
port the voters leagues financially and 
unite with them occasionally in the 
promotion of some project. 

The state of the South which is best 
known to the writer and the state 
which perhaps maintains organized ac- 
tivity on the widest scale is Virginia 
with its Virginia Voters League. This 
state and this organization shall there- 
fore receive chief consideration in this 
article. But before entering into a 
narration of the activities of the Vir- 
ginia Voters League and other organi- 
zations it is necessary to view the 
historical background of Negro suf- 
frage and to present the attitudes to- 
ward voting at the present time. Such 
an approach will reveal the need for 
citizenship training and show to what 
extent it is a neglected area in adult 
education. 

In most of the Southern states the 
present generation of adult Negroes 
passed through the period of youth 
without any instruction which would 
awaken in them a desire to exercise 
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the right of suffrage and to become 
full-fledged citizens. From Booker T. 
Washington as a leader down through 
the ranks of all leaders among Ne- 
groes, voting was not encouraged. 
It was given no attention in the home, 
none in the church, and none in the 
school. Because of the race friction 
engendered by the voting and office- 
holding of the first generation of 
emancipated Negroes during Recon- 
struction, the present generation was 
warned to stay out of politics, The 
warning came from parents, ministers, 
and teachers everywhere. This non- 
participating policy had its beginning 
about the year 1900 and it held sway 
for thirty years thereafter. 

This period of quiesence on the sub- 
ject of voting has left its mark on the 
adult Negroes of the present day. They 
are well conditioned against it. Among 
them have developed many false no- 
tions. They hold that the franchise 
is an ineffective instrument for em- 
proving the condition of the race. They 
hold also that the ballots of Negroes 
are not counted by the officials on 
election day. And, to summarize the 
general powerlessness of participation 
by their group, they exclaim that after 
all politics is the “white folks busi- 
ness.” 

One factor which helped to produce 
these ideas in the years following 1900 
was the disappearance of the two- 
party system in the South and the 
rise of the Solid South. Since the early 
voting of Negroes was almost entirely 
with the Republican party, and since 
this party virtually disappeared after 
the disfranchisement around 1900, the 
present generation reasoned that in 
state and local affairs they had no 
party remaining for which to cast a 
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ballot. The Democratic party to them 
was anathema. Confronted by a series 
of disfranchising devices of the Demo- 
cratic party and Southern state gov- 
ernments, on the one hand, and con- 
stant preachment from Negro leaders 
not to participate in politics, on the 
other, the ten million Negroes of the 
South were lulled into a state of leth- 
argy from which it is very difficult to 
arouse them at the present time. 

In all of these years race leaders 
hammered away at citizenship training 
of a kind. They stressed citizenship 
training in its vocational aspect, they 
stressed it in its character building 
aspect, but citizenship training in its 
governmental aspect they left alone. 
Any training which would serve to 
awaken in Negroes the desire to sue 
in court for the redress of wrongs in- 
flicted, or to awaken in them a desire 
to vote at the polls in order to in- 
fluence the making of laws, was ta- 
booed. Citizenship training in this 
sense thus stood for a long time as 
a leading neglected area of adult edu- 
cation. 

After passing through this long sea- 
son of neglect, signs of interest in the 
exercise of the franchise began to ap- 
pear about 1930. Leaders here and 
there in the South began to advocate 
the use of the ballot as one measure 
toward improving the status of the 
race, And, though confronted with 
only the Democratic party through 
which to vote, they boldly advocated 
that members of their race seek en- 
trance into this party, their old al- 
legiance to the Republican party not- 
withstanding. 

Voting could be advocated after 
1930 for the reason that in some states 
of the South the Democratic party 
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and the white people in general began 
to lose some of their opposition to this 
activity. The barriers which they had 
erected years before and which had 
been most effective in eliminating the 
Negro from politics were now gradu- 
ally removed. These barriers were the 
practice of racial discrimination in 
registration and the refusal to permit 
Negroes to vote in the primary after- 
wards. A change of attitude was dis- 
played in the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and in certain re- 
stricted areas of the remaining South- 
ern states. In certain large cities of 
the deep South, Negroes of education 
and standing in the community were 
allowed to register and to vote even 
in the white primary. One of these 
centers was Birmingham, Alabama. 
There was thus some change of mind 
in the South ten or fifteen years before 
the winning of the Texas white pri- 
mary case in 1944. 

The appearance of more favorable 
relations between the races in the field 
of suffrage has special significance in 
this article because it paved the way 
for leaders to organize voters leagues. 
The opportunity to engage in citizen- 
ship training was of course greatest 
in those states and centers of the South 
where the barriers had been com- 
pletely or partially removed. In Vir- 
ginia, for example, it became possible 
to establish a voters league in any 
county or city of the State, to advo- 
cate the franchise openly, and to have 
candidates for office to solicit the 
votes of qualified Negroes. But in the 
states of the lower South such activity 
was confined strictly to the larger 
urban centers. 

In spite of the mergence of more 
favorable attitudes of the whites in 


certain sections of the South, citizen- 
ship training is still very necessary, for 
the bulk of the Negroes in these sec- 
tions still do not seek the full-fledged 
citizenship which the exercise of the 
right of suffrage promotes and which 
some whites seem to be ready to grant. 
They are simply not ballot conscious. 
In North Carolina, for example, the 
poll tax was abolished in 1920, the 
white primary ceased to be “white” not 
long afterwards, and most registrars 
ceased to discriminate on a basis of 
color, yet excepting in such large 
urban centers as Raleigh, Durham, 
and Charlotte, the Negroes of this 
state are still unawakened. The poll 
tax is still in operation in Virginia, but 
the white primary and most preju- 
diced registrars have long since passed. 
In the twenty-four cities of Virginia 
there is not a registrar who discrimi- 
nates, and in at least eighty-five of the 
one hundred counties a similar condi- 
tion prevails. All told, the failure of 
the Negro in these two states to regis- 
ter and to vote is not now the fault 
of the white man but the lethargy 
of the Negroes themselves. Lethargy, 
of course, pervades the whole South. 

Unlike the upper South, the states 
of the lower South still retain most of 
their prohibitory suffrage laws and 
public sentiment is still against voting 
by Negroes. A powerful stroke in 
breaking down hostile attitudes in the 
lower South came in April, 1944, with 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Texas primary case; yet in the flout- 
ing of this decision by election officials 
in the primaries in the summer of 
1944, only thirteen complaints were 
registered by Negroes from this section 
with the United States department of 
justice. 
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Another indication of disinterest in 
the upper South as well as the lower 
is that the colored voter is slow to 
sue for a violation of his voting rights. 
In this section the illegal acts of the 
remaining stubborn registrars could 
soon be remedied by court action, but 
the bulk of the Negroes do not treasure 
the voting privilage that much. In 
many cases a constant annoyance by 
applicants coming daily to seek regis- 
tration would be sufficient to change 
the practice of exclusion. In certain 
places in Virginia this simple technique 
has at least had the effect of causing 
a prejudiced registrar to resign in 
favor of one who harbored no race 
feeling toward Negroes. 

The failure to appreciate the value 
of the ballot may be further illustrated 
by observing the practices surrounding 
the payment of the poll tax andthe act 
of registration. The poll tax is a most 
effective weapon in reducing the size 
of the electorate because of the money 
itself and because of the requirement 
that the payment be made six months 
or nine months in advance. But even 
with this impediment the number of 
Negroes who pay the tax might be 
increased greatly if race leaders were 
careful to instruct their followers that 
a particular day of a certain month 
is the last day to pay the toll tax 
in order to vote in the coming election. 

In many instances in Virginia there 
is actually no connection established 
between the payment of the tax and 
the exercise of the voting privilege. 
Large numbers pay it as one item in 
the general tax bill and do not know 
that they have met the chief require- 
ment for voting. The volume of poll 
tax paying in the counties of this state 
is really governed by the extent to 


which tax officials assess Negroes for 
this levy and to the extent to which 
treasureres attempt to collect it. Essex 
County, Virginia, for example, is the 
best poll tax paying county among 
Negroes in the State simply because 
the officials of this county make every 
effort to collect the tax from all citi- 
zens, The high ranking of Essex does 
not mean, then, that the Negroes of 
this county are more anxious to vote 
than in all other counties; it merely 
indicates that the officials assess and 
collect the poll tax with more care 
than elswhere. Of the six hundred 
persons who paid in Essex in 1944 
it is doubtful if more than two hundred 
have ever registered or given any 
thought to voting. In the past five 
years, one hundred forty-nine is the 
largest number who have ever voted 
at one time in this county. 

As it is with Essex county, so it is 
with most counties in Virginia. Of the 
28,000 Negroes in rural Virginia who 
met the poll tax requirement for 
voting in 1944, hardly more than 14,- 
000 have ever registered. In urban 
Virginia, however, the record is much 
better. Many persons do not know 
who the registrar is. If he conducts 
his registration at his private home 
or even at his office, a considerable 
proportion will not seek to register 
simply because by training and experi- 
ence they are reluctant to go to the 
home of a white person for anything. 
Even if the Negro citizen knows that 
his poll tax payment is a step which 
leads to voting he will not complete 
the process because of the task of reg- 
istering. Many believe that the regis- 
trar will be certain to fail them. And 
if some person in the community did 
seek to register on one occasion and 
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failed, all Negroes in that community 
will remember the event for years to 
come and therefore will not try to 
register again. It was the existence of 
the deplorable state of affairs de- 
scribed here that led to the formation 
of the Virginia Voters League. 

The Virginia Voters League had its 
beginning at the Virginia State College 
in the spring of 1941 on an occasion 
when several hundred Virginia school 
teachers and school patrons had as- 
sembled for a one day educational 
conference, The persons attending di- 
vided themselves into interest groups 
and each group was asked to affect a 
permanent organization. After the 
chairman had exhausted the list of 
prepared topics for group discussion he 
then gave an opportunity for the dele- 
gates to name some topic of their own 
for study that day. One person in the 
audience arose and declared that he 
would serve as chairman of a group to 
discuss the problem of voting among 
Negroes. Assembling a group of about 
twenty persons, he then proceeded with 
them to a class room on the campus 
and made the draft of a state voters 
organization, which three months later 
emerged as the Virginia Voters 
League. The task of completing the 
preliminary constitution which this 
conference and a subsequent confer- 
ence had begun fell to three indi- 
viduals: Raymond Valentine and 
Robert H. Cooley, attorneys in Peters- 
burg, and Luther P. Jackson, the 
writer of this article, a teacher at the 
Virginia State College. Upon them also 
fell the duty of serving as the chief 
Officers in the new state voters league. 

As finally organized in the summer 
of 1941 the Virginia Voters League 
became a federation of local voters 


leagues for eighty counties and the 
twenty-four cities of Virginia with 
headquarters at Petersburg. Each local 
was assigned a chairman who effected 
his own local organization and sub- 
mitted the name of his chief workers 
to the state president at Petersburg. 

In an effort to further perfect the 
state league, the president conducted 
six regional conferences over the State 
during this summer and had the op- 
portunity to meet and advise person- 
ally with one-half the chairmen of the 
city and county voters leagues along 
with their associates. For a period of 
six months in 1941 he corresponded 
widely with the chairmen and other 
civic-minded citizens of the counties 
and cities involved, sent them litera- 
ture, and held a number of interviews 
with citizens from all parts of the 
State who were then in attendance at 
the Virginia State College summer 
school as students, or as members of 
one of the several conferences held 
that summer at this institution. 

With the coming of the war and 
because of the weakness inherent in 
operating any state wide organization 
by means of correspondence only, 
many of these one hundred local 
voters leagues eventually disappeared. 
But their decline by no means brought 
an end to the state federation. In their 
places came local branches of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, local units 
of the Negro Organization Society, 
lodges of the Elks, and a certain 
number of graduate chapters of Greek 
letter fraternities and sororities. 

The sum total of this development 
means that there is still in nearly 
every county and city of Virginia a 
group of persons under a leader with 
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whom the state president may corre- 
spond, send literature, receive reports, 
and secure contributions for the fi- 
nancial support of the office at Peters- 
burg. In some cases it is one of the 
original voters leagues, in others it is 
a branch of the N. A. A. C. P., a 
lodge of the Elks, or one of the local 
councils of forty-nine of the Negro 
Organization Society. 

Another organization of consider- 
able influence which is likewise affi- 
liated with the Virginia Voters League 
is the Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion. This affiliation, however, is only 
personal. Shortly after the Virginia 
Voters League was organized the presi- 
dent of the body appeared before the 
Virginia State Teachers Association at 
its annual convention and recom- 
mended that this body create a de- 
partment of civic education for its four 
thousand members and that it be 
headed by a secretary. This proposal 
was adopted and the president of the 
Virginia Voters League who made the 
proposal was chosen as the secre- 
tary of civic education. In a sense a 
similar affiliation was worked out for 
other organizations named above and 
the president of the Virginia Voters 
League received a corresponding office 
in each body. 

The founding of any federation or 
state wide organization in a particular 
year implies that there have existed 
a number of local organizations in the 
years preceding. Such was the case 
with the Virginia Voters League. 
Throughout the State and especially in 
the cities there arose as early as 1930 
a number of voters leagues under a 
variety of names and under a shifting 
personnel. In the city of Petersburg, 
for example, there operated in succes- 
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sion, the Civic Association, the Inde- 
pendent Voters League, the Progres- 
sive Vigilantes, and finally the League 
of Negro Voters. These several organi- 
zations in successive years staged poll 
tax paying drives, held public meet- 
ings, and circulated literature over the 
city. On one occasion the entire mem- 
bership of one of the fraternities, con- 
sisting of fifty men, made a house-to- 
house campaign of the city to obtain 
the views of the citizens on the subject 
of voting and to pledge individuals to 
enter a system of poll tax paying by 
installments. 

Organizations similar to those in 
Petersburg arose in about all of the 
cities of the State and to some degree 
in the counties. It was only on the 
strength of this background that the 
Virginia Voters League could evolve 
as a body to federate the locals. The 
leaders of the Virginia Voters League 
were successful in perfecting a state 
wide organization because in every 
locality there was an individual or 
group of individuals who had labored 
for a number of years at the task of 
citizenship training. 

Because of the long period of in- 
activity in politica) affairs the average 
Negro adult is still unacquainted with 
the requirements and procedures for 
voting in his particular state. If there 
is a poll tax he does not know the 
amount of money which is to be paid, 
when and to whom it should be paid, 
nor does he know the relationship 
of the poll tax to other taxes. His 
chief obstacle is the time of payment. 
Since the deadline comes on the day 
six months or nine months before elec- 
tion day in November, he very fre- 
quently overlooks it. He does not know 
that the levy is placed on a voluntary 
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basis by public officials and that they 
therefore frequently make no attempt 
to assess adults annually for its pay- 
ment nor do they make any effort 
to collect. He likewise does not know 
that the poll tax, in Virginia, at least, 
is an item in the general tax bill which 
can be paid separately from the other 
taxes. 

In the registration requirement for 
voting the average Negro adult has 
not been instructed how to make out 
an application blank in order to be- 
come a registered voter. Furthermore 
he does not know when to register, 
where to register, or with whom to 
register. Never forgetting the race dis- 
crimination and the ill feeling engen- 
dered by the attempt of some fellow 
citizen to register many years previ- 
ously, the average Negro adult still 
thinks that in 1945 he will suffer the 
same hardships as some other person 
suffered fifteen years ago. 

With respect to the act of voting 
itself on election day the average adult 
is unacquainted with the form of the 
ballot and how to mark it. Above all 
he is baffled concerning which candi- 
date to cast his ballot for on election 
day. He is baffled because the entire 
subject of parties and elections is un- 
familiar to him. The overwhelming 
majority, while knowing that there 
is such a day as election day, do not 
know that the party primary preced- 
ing the general election in a Southern 
state is a far more important event 
than the general election in November. 

Aside from the enormous lack of 
knowledge about the voting process, 
most Negroes have no conception of 
the voting status of the members of 
their race in a particular community. 
They do not know how many persons 


paid the poll tax in a particular year, 
how many registered, or how many, 
if any, voted in a particular election. 
Lacking such information an indi- 
vidual has no source of motivation to 
awaken the people of his county or 
city because of the low position which 
it may occupy among all other coun- 
ties or cities. 

Of far more serious consequence 
than the lack of knowledge of voting 
requirements, and of the ranking of 
particular counties or cities in the en- 
tire state, is the utter lack of knowl- 
edge of the relationship of the citizen 
to his government—of the control 
which governments exercise over the 
lives and welfare of all citizens. On 
the particular problems of minority 
groups the bulk of the Negroes do not 
establish any connection between the 
discrimination they suffer and the ac- 
tion of government. 

In an effort to give instruction in 
all of these things the Virginia Voters 
League, through its president, has 
published annually a handbook of 
twenty-one pages under the title The 
Voting Status of Negroes in Virginia 
for distribution among all of its local 
leagues and affiliated bodies. It is a 
publication which draws its data from 
124 sources. Since there is no central 
office in the state from which poll tax 
data for voting purposes can be drawn 
for the whole state, and since the same 
condition prevails with respect to reg- 
istration, the investigator of these 
topics is forced to secure his informa- 
tion directly from the local units of 
government, Fortunately in Virginia 
the county and city clerks are most 
cooperative. Indeed it is their prompt- 
ness in sending the poll tax lists and 
answering all questions pertaining to 
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governmental affairs which makes the 
publication of the handbook possible. 

The subject matter of the handbook 
consists of two parts. Part I indicates 
the gains or losses in poll tax paying, 
registering, and voting for the preced- 
ing year; part IT covers the topic of 
procedure and requirements for vot- 
ing. The publication as a whole is 
designed to give the facts in such a 
concise manner that the interested 
reader or prospective voter may know 
at once what the situation is and what 
he is to do. All of the reading matter 
in part I is summarized in a chart of 
five pages showing by bar graph the 
exact ranking of every county and city 
in the State. Using this chart the 
reader is able to tell at a glance how 
& particular county ranks with all 
other counties, and whether it has 
gained or lost in poll tax paying over 
a two year period. 

Ten or twelve thousand copies of the 
handbook are published each year and 
it is distributed to individuals by the 
officers of the various affiliating bodies. 
The league prides itself on having had 
great success in getting this pamphlet 
into the hands of practically all the 
people for whom it was intended. 
There are four thousand Negro teach- 
ers in the public schools of the State 
and last year at least ninety-five per- 
cent of them received their copies from 
the school principal or the Jeanes 
supervisor. Aside from member organ- 
izations proper, the handbook is sent 
to libraries, to a number of persons in 
high position in the State and out of 
the State, and to most of the Virginia 
daily newspapers. 

This periodical has served the pur- 
pose exactly which the officers of the 
Virginia Voters League first envi- 


sioned. Throughout the State speakers 
in public meetings derive their facts 
from it and classify the county or city 
in which they are speaking by refer- 
ence to the chart. Teachers in class 
rooms likewise use the publication in 
the process of teaching voting require- 
ments. Officers in the Elks lodges and 
in the branches of the N.A.A.C.P. pro- 
ceed likewise, 

Since the poll tax is one of the lead- 
ing issues in politics at present, and 
since the handbook attempts to set 
forth racial trends with respect to suf- 
frage, the newspapers of the State 
have published news articles on it and 
editorials have been written. The Nor- 
folk Journal & Guide one year repro- 
duced the entire chart from the hand- 
book and the editor gave a stirring 
editorial on the facts set forth. 

In addition to the handbook the 
member organizations of the Virginia 
Voters League are supplied with post- 
ers, handbills, and folders covering 
some phase of voting and elections. 
This material is used to give notice of 
the deadline for the payment of the 
poll tax, of registration day, and of 
election day. The folders are used to 
praise or to blame some particular 
group or some county or city for the 
progress they have made or their 
failure to make progress. During 1944- 
45 the one hundred ten high school 
principals of the State have been cir- 
cularized three times on some aspect 
of the voting question. One of these 
circulars sought to get information on 
the number of teachers employed at 
a particular high school or city ele- 
mentary school, and how many in each 
school voted in the presidential elec- 
tion in 1944, On the basis of the replies 
from all of these schools the secretary 
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of civic education for the Virginia 
State Teachers Association prepared a 
ten page mimeographed report on his 
findings and sent it to the schools con- 
cerned. 

Another agency of instruction em- 
ployed by the Virginig Voters League 
for citizenship training is the public 
meeting. Local leaders may hold a 
series of meetings but they eventually 
lose much of their power to attract 
a following. The arguments of the 
local leader soon become stale, while 
the local citizens crave new voices. 
This need has been filled by officers 
of the state league and by other out- 
of-town speakers. Between May, 1943, 
and May, 1945, forty-two meetings 
have been held and eight thousand 
people have attended. The line of 
argument pursued by the speakers has 
been a presentation of the facts in the 
handbook to show the low status of 
Negroes in the State in general and 
some locality in particular, and a pre- 
sentation of the relationship between 
government and its citizens to show 
that those people in the state who do 
not vote are the very people who re- 
ceive least consideration at the hands 
of the lawmakers. 

One year after the Virginia Voters 
League was organized the president of 
the body was asked to write a- weekly 
column for the Norfolk Journal & 
Guide under the theme “Rights and 
Duties in a Democracy.” Though not 
functioning directly as the spokesman 
for this organization this medium of 
expression has given him an opportun- 
ity to wage a battle for active citizen- 
ship such as no other channel has 
afforded. Out of 185 articles written 
thus far for this Negro weekly news- 
paper more than half have dwelled on 


some phases of citizenship training. 
So closely is this column related to the 
activities of the Virginia Voters 
League that it has served as a strong 
factor in keeping the organization 
alive, 

After four years of operation by the 
Virginia Voters League the question 
of progress or lack of progress natur- 
ally arises in the mind of the reader. 
Has the citizenship training of the or- 
ganization had any effect on Virginia 
Negroes in terms of actual perform- 
ance? The chief instrument for meas- 
uring progress in voting in a poll tax 
state is to observe the extent of poll 
tax payment from year to year. In 
1940, the year before the League was 
organized, there were 25,000 who paid 
the tax in order to vote in the presi- 
dential election of that year; in 1944, 
there were 41,000 who paid the tax in 
order to vote in the presidential elec- 
tion of this year. Now in May, 1945, 
after the expiration of a year, the 
number has probably risen to 50,000. 
The League by no means can claim 
all the credit for this one hundred 
per cent increase, yet it no doubt has 
been a factor in the growth which 
the state has experienced. As indicated 
above, not all poll tax payments are 
made for the express purpose of vot- 
ing, yet in view of the fact that last 
year a number of drives were staged 
in the counties as well as the cities for 
the specific purpose of voting, it is 
safe to conclude that much of the 
increase in poll tax paying was toward 
meeting the end of active, voting 
citizenship. 

Among the Negro school teachers of 
Virginia decided gains have been made 
in meeting the requirements for voting 
and for these advances the Virginia 
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Voters League can claim some credit. 
Eight years ago hardly more than 
fifteen per cent were qualified to vote; 
today more than fifty per cent are 
qualified. That a considerable number 
are now qualified is proved by the fact 
that more than two thousand voted 
in the presidential election of 1944. 
The increase in the number of quali- 
fied voters among the Virginia teachers 
is so great that those teachers who are 
not qualified are beginning to feel em- 
barrassed. 

Citizenship training by voters 
leagues on an organized basis is in 
operation in practically all of the 
Southern states. Unlike, Virginia, how- 
ever, their scope of activity is gener- 
ally confined to some particular com- 
munity. In several centers in Alabama 
citizenship training for adults has been 
quite as effective as anything under- 
taken by local voters leagues in Vir- 
ginia. At Tuskegee Institute for a 
number of years there has functioned 
the Tuskegee Civic Association for the 
Tuskegee community; and at Talla- 
dega College there has functioned an 
organization under a similar name for 
the Talladega community. Birming- 
ham and Mobile, Alabama, under the 
leadership of non-teachers, now have 
voters leagues and civic associations 
which have done much to stimulate 
voting in these cities. 

Citizenship training has likewise 
been conducted in Atlanta, Georgia 
and at times very efficiently. The first 
citizenship school of this city was or- 
ganized and taught by Rayford Logan 
ten years ago; a similar school is oper- 
ated at present by Clarence Bacote 
under the auspices of the Atlanta 
branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


Last year this organization established 
a series of citizenship schools in dif- 
ferent sections of the city, but it is 
only the school of Mr. Bacote’s which 
has survived. Under the plan of oper- 
ation of Dr. Logan the adults who 
attend his school over a certain pe- 
riod of time were issued certificates 
and were thereby formally “gradu- 
ated.” 

“Graduation” with Mr. Bacote ap- 
parently embraces the requirement of 
registration for voting after he has 
taught his adult pupils in night school 
and completed his course. In maintain- 
ing the registration requirement Mr. 
Bacote has been ably assisted by the 
Reverend B. J. Johnson of Atlanta. 
This civic minded minister has carried 
a number of Mr. Bacote’s pupils, 
members of his church, in his automo- 
bile to the city hall every week for a 
number of months. Thus far he has 
carried more than three hundred to 
complete this final requirement of this 
citizenship school. 

It is to be noted that much of the 
leadership for the voters leagues in the 
South has been furnished by college 
professors. From Atlanta University 
have come Logan and Bacote; from 
Tuskegee Institute has come Charles 
Gomillion; and from Virginia State 
College has come Luther P. Jackson, 
the writer of this article. Other pro- 
fessors have functioned from other in- 
stitutions, Thus it seems that many of 
the colleges are losing some of the old 
tradition of non-participation in the 
affairs of Negroes in their surrounding 
communities. 

In all of the activity of the college 
professors and other leaders in citizen- 
ship training it is to be further noted 
that they are laboring on a purely 
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voluntary, unpaid basis and that their 
efforts are confined to an educational 
procedure. Most of these leaders are 
ardent members and supporters of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and appreci- 
ate greatly the victories for voting 
right won by this organization in the 
courts of the land, yet they realize that 
the Negro race as a whole needs much 
more than favorable court decisions to 
stimulate them to voting. Pressure 
techniques are indispensable in the 
promotion of citizenship activity 
among Negroes as among all people, 
but with pressure there must always 
go a long process of instruction in 
order that citizens will actually vote 
after a court decision grants them that 
right. 

In a final evaluation of citizenship 
training as offered by the voters 


leagues and civic associations in the 
South it is obvious that they have only 
made a beginning. The great body of 
Negro adults in this region have not 
been reached by them. Citizenship 
training, as understood in this article, 
has indeed made but little headway 
even for the youth in the schools and 
colleges. Yet with a growing number 
of teachers showing some concern 
about this neglected area of education, 
both for the youth and the adults, it 
is safe to assume that the future will 
show greater effort in this field. The 
limited citizenship training begun in 
the years following 1930 by the Vir- 
ginia Voters League and similar bodies 
throughout the South will, then, be 
regarded in years to come as pioneer- 
ing ventures in the creation of active 
citizenship which Negroes may then 
demonstrate, 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
RACE RELATIONS 


L. D. Reppicx 


Any close student of democracy in 
America can scarcely fail to note the 
seeming reluctance with which the 
people use the available democratic 
processes to achieve the aims of the 
society. Surely, the American Creed is 
well known: eloquent lip service is 
paid to it wherever public speech oc- 
curs; little children recite passages 
from the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights and Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address. Equally sure is the 
common knowledge that certain prac- 
tices on both the local and national 
levels are direct violations of this 
creed. Yet when it comes to wiping 
out these practices and advancing the 
social order toward the ideal, the 
American people appear to become 
paralyzed. 

The outstanding exception to this 
unfortunately true generalization is to 
be found in the field of politics. If 
something is wrong, the citizens, 
through their representatives, will 
pass a law about it. This does not 
mean that the whole political process 
is to be utilized, for often the enact- 
ment of a law or the election of a 
“reform” candidate to office is the final 
chapter of public thought on a partic- 
ular issue. 

The people constantly re-affirm their 
devotion to democracy; meanwhile 
when they observe persons or groups 
or institutions abusing it they decline 
to take measures to curb these anti- 
democratic activities even when the 


means for curbing are immediately at 
hand. 


AttitupE Towarp EDUCATION 


This whole point is illustrated by 
the general attitude toward education 
and the improvement of race relations. 
Everyone seems to be saying these 
days that the “Race Problem” is num- 
ber one or number two on the list of 
national problems of the United 
States. There is more discussion of it 
now than at any other time in our 
history since the days of the Recon- 
struction period. The opinion polls 
show that from 34 to 50 per cent of the 
people of this country believe that 
extraordinary steps should be taken to 
“improve” race relations and insure 
social peace. “Revolution?” “Oh, no!” 
“New laws?” “Maybe.” “Education?” 
“Yes, indeed!” This is it; almost every- 
body says that the most effective way 
of bettering these inter-group contacts 
is “Education.” Even the Commission 
upon whose recommendation the Ives- 
Quinn law of New York State was en- 
acted made it clear that 


We have already said, and it is self-evident, 
that the prejudices which cause discrimina- 
tion cannot be removed by legislation alone. 
. . . The educational field is precisely the 
field in which the greatest opportunity and 
hence the greatest responsibility lie. 

That responsibility daily becomes heavier 
as in this war-torn world the problems and 
difficulties of democracy become progres- 
sively complex and increase their demands 
upon the intelligence, unity, tolerance and 
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civic duty of all our citizens, The close of 
the war will find our country confronted 
with vast unsettlements, tremendous eco- 
nomic pressures, and surging social and 
political tensions and conflicts which can 
easily expose our democracy to contagious 
demagogy, racism, bigotry and class war. 
There is but one prophylactic, and that is to 
begin at once to immunize the body politic 
with more potent education in the American 
Creed of liberty, equality, justice and fair 
opportunity for everybody, and to vitalize 
through moral and religious precept the 
American sensitiveness to the ideals of hu- 
man brotherhood and the Golden Rule.’ 


The notion that education is a 
cogent lever for promoting unity ap- 
pears to be vague and formless in the 
public mind. It is in some degree an 
easy “out,” a simple faith in a peace- 
able settlement of a vexing question, 
an inexpensive, long-time, shock-proof 
procedure, a magical formula. The 
average person who says “Education” 
with so much relief and satisfaction 
does not take the time to consider 
what is involved in his decision. Edu- 
cation may well be a tremendous force 
in the struggle against prejudice (or 
any other social evil) if it 7s directed 
toward that goal. As the attitude of 
the German people today demon- 
strates, education may be used to in- 
crease prejudice and lessen faith in 
the democratic idea,” 

The fact is that contrary to popular 
supposition the schools of the United 
States are now operating to increase 
rather than diminish sentiment against 
the Negro. Dr. Marie Carpenter, in 


1Report of the New York State Temporary 
Commission Against Discrimination. Albany: Wil- 
liams Press, 1945, pp. 40-42. (A correct distine- 
tion is made here between discrimination, which 
is the legitimate area for the law and prejudice— 
attitude—which is the province for education and 
propaganda.) 

2 See, for example, H. L. Childs, The Nazi Pri- 
mer: Oficial Handbook for Schooling the Hitler 
Youth. New York: Harpers, 1938; and W. S. 
Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South. 
eee Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
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summarizing most of the research done 
on the treatment of the Negro in 
school textbooks and adding to it her 
own work, has shown conclusively that 
the classroom materials of the aver- 
age American school give an inaccu- 
rate and derogatory picture of the 
Negro and Negro-white relations.’ 
After considerable investigation, Dr. 
Edna Colson has come to a similar 
conclusion about the training which 
is provided for the teachers in Ameri- 
can schools. Thus, actually, formal 
education in America when examined 
through either the textbook or the 
teacher is found to be worsening race 
relations. This may be amazing to 
many citizens, 

When the definition of education is 
expanded to include all of the agencies 
and institutions of the society which 
transmit and re-create the culture, the 
picture becomes uglier. “The movie, 
radio, press and library all serve, in 
varying degrees, of course, to generate 
and reflect a harmfully stereotyped 
conception of the Negro. Their influ- 
ence on the mind of the American 
people is overwhelming.’* This point, 
based upon hard labor, confirms the 
impressions of many alert readers and 
radio listeners. 

Education in this broad sense, of 
course, includes adult education. How- 
ever, before these charges are to be 
finally written into the record a more 
direct examination should be made of 
the organized effort which goes by this 
name, As a result of a review of the 


3 The Treatment of the Negro in American His- 
tory and School Textbooks. Menasha: George Banta 
Publishing Company. 

4An Analysis of the Specific References to Ne- 
groes in Selected Ourricula for the Education of 
ty New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 

5L. D. Reddick, ‘“Edueational Programs for the 
Improvement of Race Relations: Motion Pictures, 
Radio, The Press, and Libraries.’’ JOURNAL OF 
NEGRO EpvucaTIon, 13:367-89, Summer 1944, 
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journals, reports of the national con- 
ferences and virtually all of the meet- 
ings and sections of meetings on the 
Negro, it is plain that the movement 
for adult education in the United 
States has not only done little to im- 
prove race relations but has never con- 
ceived of this as an objective of its 
endeavor. The conclusion of the New 
York State Temporary Commission 
Against Discrimination is confirmed 
when it says that “the entire field of 
adult education as it relates to dis- 
crimination remains relatively under- 
developed, certainly so far as New 
York State is concerned.’® In this re- 
gard New York is in better shape than 
most places. 


Tue Necro CONFERENCES 


It is a depressing experience to read 
through the proceedings of the annual 
conferences on adult education and the 
Negro. If the mimeographed reports 
are to be relied upon for accuracy, 
these were indeed gatherings undistin- 
guished for thought or planning. A 
sense of helplessness and futility must 
have enveloped any sensitive observer 
of human behavior who may have 
listened to the speeches and debates. 

The white persons who attended 
these meetings, apparently, were not 
at all adapted to their rdle. They came, 
usually, as representatives of the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, which means that they were 
symbols of money, power and influ- 
ence. They came, also, as liberals who 
knew that they did not have to come, 
who wanted to help some but feared 
that an inspiring statement of theirs 
might perchance encourage “radical- 
ism.” Inevitably, then, their remarks 


Op. cit., p. 44. 


became “talkie-talkie” or “double 
talk” —words apart from the possibil- 
ity of action; words which raise a 
suggestion in one paragraph only to 
kill it in the next. They never quite 
identify themselves with their fellow 
conferees: “It is not for me, a white 
man, to advise Negroes what to do. . .” 
Well meant, of course, but inept. 
Limitations of space forbid the full 
analysis which these conferences de- 
serve. However, the reader may scru- 
tinize two passages, which, though out 
of context, suggest something of the 
characteristically superficial approach 
to vital social relations. In the course 
of his address on “Adult Education’s 
Part in National Defense,’ Morse A. 
Cartwright said: “I doubt if there is 
any other group in America as com- 
petent to discuss freedom as those who 
make up this and other assemblages of 
Negroes. The descendants of those 
who once were totally deprived of 
freedom surely have a right to be 
heard first when the question of pre- 
servation—not acquisition!—of free- 
dom is at stake.’” This is on its face 
a compound of flattery and nonsense 
and a patent avoidance of reality. Ly- 
man Bryson continues the theme: 
It is not my place to tell you, who represent 
a racial minority to which has been denied 
some of the essential benefits of democracy, 
what you ought to do when democracy is 
threatened. I am not at all sure that if you 
devote yourselves wholeheartedly to the 
support of majority opinion at the present 
time you will ever be thanked for it or 
rewarded in any way. It would be deceiving 
you to say that cooperation now would 


bring privileges in the future. If you do not 
think that the American system deserves 


™ Findings of the Third Annual Oonference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, Howard Univer- 
sity, Ja 30 and 31, and F 1, 1941. (Under aus- 
— of American Association for Adult Education. 

xtension Department of Hampton Institute, the 
Associates in Negro Folk Education), p. 43. 
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your loyality, I would not give it loyalty 
at a price. 

On the other hand, since this is a time for 
frank speaking, I believe that this would 
be a very bad time for you to try to take 
advantage of what may seem a time of 
danger and, on that account, a time when 
the majority can be frightened or coerced. 
Nearly all minorities have leaders who coun- 
sel such behavior. In my opinion such action 
only plays into the hands of people in power 
who would be glad of an excuse to take 
away some of your present rights in the 
name of nation defense. 

I am not asking you to abate in the slight- 
est struggle for your rights and full recogni- 
tion of your democratic humanity. I am only 
warning you, as a friend, that in a time of 
danger the public temper is short and violent 
and in such a time there are enemies of 
yours who know how to use the fears of 
a majority to your peril. But there is a 
role for the Negroes to play at this time 
which some of you may rise to and which I 
would venture to describe. If any people 
in America ought to know that no good 
comes out of hate, the Negroes are those 
people. Surely your racial experience has 
taught you that violence and hatred are 
purely destructive. We are going into a time, 
as I have been trying to say, when we 
shall all suffer from the prevailing inhu- 
manity. It may be that the Negroes, as a 
minority, can give a lesson of calmness and 
reasonableness in this crisis which the white 
majority so badly needs? 


The reader may test himself by this 
excerpt. If he can read it through 
twice without discovering what is 
wrong with it, then, that reader may 
well question his own understanding 
of words and men as these relate to 
race relations in America. Above all, 
Dr. Bryson can be frank in warning 
Negroes that they had better be 
“good”; yet, even “as a friend,” he 
has no words for pushing forward the 
struggle for full and equal democracy. 

The Negroes in attendance at these 


5 Ibid., p. 54. 
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conferences were just as bad as the 
whites. They, too, talk around a sub- 
ject without coming to grips with it. 
Did they know better than they 
spoke? Were they fearful or had they 
become mentally “muscle-bound” 
from the enforced habit of conceal- 
ment? Their words read like the ut- 
terances of men unaware of shallow- 
ness or shame. Here are a few expres- 
sions culled from the general discus- 
sion of a panel entitled “Democracy, 
the World Crisis and the Negro 
Masses| !]: 

“The Negro is a reflection of south- 
ern white culture.” 

“Your suggestion is the best strategy 
for the Negro: to wait.” 

“The average Negro prospective is 
in the South. When he goes north, he 
wants to come back for burial.” 

“T don’t think there is much hope for 
them [Negroes] lining up with other 
minority groups.” 

“T remember Governer Bricket of 
North Carolina saying “The only hope 
the Negro has is to rest his case upon 
the doorstep of the white man’s con- 
scious [conscience?] and leave it 
there!’ ” 

“Let’s say that from now on, put 
your case on the white man’s con- 
science and in addition, try ringing the 
doorbell more persistently.’ 

All this is unfair in that it does not 
indicate that there were exceptions to 
these main tendencies. For example, 
Rayford Logan came to one meeting 
and made a speech filled with indigna- 
tion; the first three paragraphs of a 
paper sent by Robert Weaver were 


» Findings of the Second Annual Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, Tuskegee: Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ja 22-24, 1940. (Under the aus- 
pices of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, Extension Department of Hampton Insti- 
on Associates of Negro Folk Education) pp. 53- 
59. 
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superb; Alain Locke’s wisdom was al- 
together refreshing; R. B. Eleazer ac- 
tually made a speech on “Interracial 
Emphases Needed in Adult Educa- 
tion”; George C. Stoney spoke frankly 
and intelligently of “Danger Spots in 
American Democracy.” 

This is, also, unfair in that it passes 
over sensible statements made from 
the floor, occasionally. But the re- 
marks quoted above were never chal- 
lenged by anyone and they do indicate 
the tone and quality of the meetings. 


Wuy No Program 


What is the explanation for this 
failure of the adult education move- 
ment to embrace the improvement of 
race relations as a phase of its pro- 
gram? Three parts of a full answer 
immediately recommend themselves. 
First, the bulk of adult education 
among Negroes during the past decade 
was done through the WPA and re- 
lated “relief” projects. The “red-tape” 
and terror imposed upon the person- 
nel of these “jobs” are of recent and 
notorious memory. Ultimately, the 
persons and the projects which sur- 
vived under these pressures were those 
that manifested not the slightest tend- 
ency toward social change. Courage 
and social intelligence found no wel- 
come; caution and optimum loyalty 
were preferable. Many of the school 
men, who assisted in these endeavors, 
were likewise insecure or markedly 
conservative. 

A second part of the explanation 
points to the American Association for 
Adult Education. Over $3,000,000 
were poured into (or into projects 
through) this organization by the Car- 
negie Corporation. These resources, 
coupled with active leadership, gave 
the Association a decisive influence 


throughout the adult education realm. 
It initiated and financed the major 
conferences, research and publications 
in the field. Its prestige among the 
rank and file of adult educationalists 
has been immense. The Association 
has deliberately pursued a policy of 
emphasizing and encouraging the di- 
rect. self-improvement, strictly “cul- 
tural” side of adult education to the 
neglect of the direct social-improve- 
ment side.?° 

Finally, part of the answer brings 
us back to the first sentence of this 
essay. For a long time the American 
people have not been very aware of the 
possibility and necessity of using the 
methods of the democratic process to 
advance the interests of their society. 
The fierce spirit of individualism—a 
carryover of the old frontier days— 
permitted and encouraged a person to 
get more education and thus help him- 
self but it did not go beyond this to 
assume a social responsibility for the 
whole community. This is one of the 
characteristics of the so-called Ameri- 
can Way which strikes the eyes of 
European visitors and travelers. Quite 
recently, a young countess from Swe- 
den was amazed to find that “rich 
America” had such disgraceful slums 
—something almost unknown in her 
own “poor country.” As Albert Ein- 
stein expressed it, the United States 
“is socially less advanced than many 
European countries. The sense of the 
democratic value of each person is 
stronger here; the feeling of their own 
value as individuals is stronger; but 
the social and political development is 
behind, here.””* 

% Morse A. Cartwright, Ten Years of Adult 


Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935, pas- 

m. 
” ti Manuscript copy in Schomburg Collection of 
interview with Albert Einstein by Earl Conrad, 
My 2, 1945. 
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The concept of the social service 
state is just now beginning to receive 


. wide acceptance in this country. With- 


in the past twelve years some gains 
have been made in securing the inter- 
est in and responsibility for fair and 
amicable labor relations and social 
services on the part of the whole 
American people. More directly to the 
point, a few states have moved for- 
ward to make it a crime to deny a 
person a job because of his creed, 
color or national origin. This is as re- 
markable as it is desirable. Even the 
temporary FEPC has established this 
principle in Federal policy, even 
though the occasion for it was the na- 
tional emergency of war. The old 
laissez faire philosophy cannot cope 
with the problems of a close-knit inte- 
grated nation. 

Education, too, as has been implied 
all along, is a thoroughly legitimate 
function which contains vast possibili- 
ties for realizing a truly democratic 
culture. If the schools and out-of- 
school educational agencies would de- 
vote themselves to the “war” against 
racism and for equality, in a few years 
the minds of the American people 
could be cleansed of the monstrous 
misconceptions and stereotypes which 
are at once causes and functions of 
contempt, hatred, conflict and suffer- 
ing. 

SoctaL RESPONSIBILITY 

To expect education—particularly 

adult education—in a democratic cul- 
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ture to be concerned with the major 
problems of that culture does not seem 
to be an inordinate expectation. The 
tools for the job are readily at hand.’? 
The first phase of the Adult Education 
movement in our history, the phase 
which concentrated upon the self-im- 
provement of the individual has been 
concluded. We should recognize this. 
As the New York Commission states 
in words that cannot be misunder- 
stood: “Obviously, any educational 
system which would at heart be merely 
a mechanism for supplying informa- 
tion will not begin to meet the grave 
requirements of our democracy in the 
postwar world. Indeed, the implication 
from any such system that education 
is for the making of a living rather 
than a life, might well be anti-social 
and anti-democratic.”** There is no 
longer any excuse for Adult Education 
to shirk its réle through real or simu- 
lated inertia. Jt must either rise to the 
social necessity or cease to receive con- 
sideration as an important dynamic of 
the democratic process. As E. C. 
Lindeman puts it, “. . . adult education 
is not merely education of adults; 
adult education is learning associated 
with social purposes. . . . The complete 
objective . . . is to synchronize the 
democratic and learning process.’’* 


122 See, for example, the special number of the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION devoted to Edu- 
cation for Racial Understanding, Summer 1944, 
and the present number of this Journal. 

3Op cit., p, 42. 

14 Thomas K. Brown, Jr. (Ed.), Adult Education 
for Social Change, seminar at Swarthmore College 
of E, C, Lindeman, n.p. [1935] p. 6. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS AND AGENCIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


JaMes A, ATKINS 


This section of the YEARBOOK is a 
combination annotated bibliography 
and directory. The items included are 
broadly representative of the entire 
field of adult education. A majority of 
them are authoritative according to 
the criteria of the field. 

The items classified as materials 
were selected from standard bibliogra- 
phies, studies, manuals, summaries, re- 
ports, and other approved reading ref- 
erences of adult education programs. 
Emphasis has been placed on publica- 
tions dealing with major topics such 
as interests, capacities and abilities of 
adults, the history and background of 
adult education, its areas of activities, 
principles and methods, instructional 
aids, and accomplishments, problems, 
and prospects. Extensive use has been 
made of publications of the American 
Association for Adult Education, lists 
and technical circulars of the Work 
Projects Administration and Federal 
Works Agency, the adult educational 
materials of the National Education 
Association, and the comprehensive 
bibliography prepared by the Cali- 
fornia Division of Adult and Contin- 
uation Education. 

The items designated as resource 
agencies were drawn from three 
sources, (1) the Handbook of Adult 
Education in the United States, pub- 
lished by the American Association for 
Adult Education in 1936, (2) recent 
reports of various departments of the 
Federal Government, and (3) answers 
to a postal card questionnaire sub- 
mitted to a selected group of commer- 
cial and industrial concerns. These 
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items fall into three general classes: 
Federal organizations, public and 
quasi-public organizations, and com- 
mercial and industrial organizations. 
The organizations in classes one and 
two conduct educational programs 
which are generally accepted and ap- 
proved in the field of Adult Education, 
while the organizations in the third 
class conduct programs which have at- 
tained various degrees of acceptance. 
The programs of this group of organi- 
zations are of two types, (1) industrial 
or vocational education programs 
which are quite generally accepted 
and which have a definite resource 
value, and (2) programs usually desig- 
nated as entertainment programs or 
“advertising,” the resource value of 
which is not usually recognized, al- 
though its subject matter—whether 
presented through print, motion pic- 
tures, or radio broadcasts—is now fre- 
quently prepared by experienced edu- 
cators who are responsible (1) for 
giving it authoritative educational 
value and (2) for minimizing and sub- 
ordinating the advertising and propa- 
ganda elements in it. 

All the items are listed alphabeti- 
cally by author or by organization 
under the various topics. 


MATERIALS 
Adult Interests, Capacities, and 
Abilities 
1. Mann, George C., “Some Charac- 
teristics of Adult Education 
Students,” Ad Hd B, 6:41-43, 
D ’41. 


A report on findings of questionnaire in- 
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vestigation of adult abilities, knowledge and 
beliefs in several areas, including health, 
home membership, and personal and social 
adjustment. Norms used were those of high 
school seniors and college freshmen. Con- 
clusions indicate certain advantages of adult- 
hood in the learning process. 


2. Pitkin, Walter B., Careers after 
Forty. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Inc., 1937. Pp. 273. 
Discussion of the influence of age upon 
one’s occupation, Contains valuable informa- 


tion for adults finding it necessary to change 
their occupations after forty. 


3. ——, Life Begins at Forty. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Inc., 1932. 
Pp. 175. 


A popular work dealing with question of 
relative abilities of youth and persons of 
middle age, with suggestions for develop- 
ment of philosophy and plan of living suit- 
able to each period. 


4. Robinson, Edward S., “Capacities 
of Common Men,” J Ad Ed, 
7:263-268, Je ’35. 

Presents evidence of the ability of com- 
mon men to solve the complex and difficult 
problems of everyday living and calls at- 
tention to importance of adult education 
in any program of social improvement. 


5. Sorenson, Herbert, “Utilization of 
Adult Capacities and Tech- 
niques,” Ad Ed B, 2:12-17, Jl 
38. 


Discusses differences in the ability of 
adults to acquire education, Minimizes ef- 
fects of age when there is an earnest desire 
to learn. 


6. Thorndike, E. L., et al., Adult In- 
terest. New York, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1936. Pp. 285. 


Summary of findings of investigations of 
adult interest in learning. Concludes that 
adult education programs are justified on 
the basis (1) of life-long interest of people in 
learning and (2) of the present status of 
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educational methodology. Numerous appen- 
dices. 


7. ——, Adult Learning. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
335. 

Report of a 2-year research and experi- 
mental study of adult ability to learn. Con- 
cludes that the chief obstacle to adult 
learning at nearly any age is a lack of in- 
centive. Bibliography and appendices cover- 


ing various types of experiments with adult 
students. 


History and Background of Adult 
Education 


8. American Association for Adult 
Education, Handbook of Adult 


Education in the United States, 
New York, 1936. Pp. 421. 

A group of thirty-seven articles by au- 
thorities in the field of adult education 
presenting (1) a directory of national or- 
ganizations conducting programs which meet 
the association’s definition of adult educa- 
tion, and (2) a list of local efforts deemed 
to have national significance in this field. 
Contains abundant references for further 
reading and study. 


9. Beals, Ralph A., and Brody, Leon, 
The Literature of Adult Educa- 
tion, Am Assn Ad Ed, 1941. 
Pp. 493. 

One of the best of the Association’s series 
of volumes on the social effects of adult 
education. Contains a lively discussion and 
interpretation of a multitude of books, 
periodicals, circulars, and magazines pub- 
lished on the subject of adult education 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s. Interspersed 


with references from works discussed. 


10. California Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, An- 
notated Bibliography on Adult 
Education, Los Angeles, 1938. 
2 vols. Mimeo, Pp. 766. 


A comprehensive annotated list of refer- 
ences covering all phases of the field, The 
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most complete reference list on adult edu- 
cation subjects yet published. 


11. Bryson, Lyman, Adult Education. 
New York, American Book Co., 
1937. Pp. 208. 


A textbook on adult education. Contains 
a discussion of historical background, basic 
philosophy, objectives, methodology and 
problems, including administration. Written 
in non-technical language and has reading 
references for all chapters except the last. 


12. Caliver, Ambrose, Fundamentals 
in the Education of Negroes. 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 6, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 
90. 


Contains Committee Report on the status 
of adult education among Negroes, The 
experiment conducted by the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education in Atlanta, 
Georgia, is cited as an example of a success- 
ful attack on an urgent education need of 
adult Negroes. 

13. Division of Public Inquiries, U. S. 
Office of War Information, 
United States Government 
Manval, Summer 1944, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Pp. 712. 

The official handbook of the Federal 
Government. An important reference for 
persons interested in background of pro- 
grams of Federal agencies. Contains an ap- 
proved official statement concerning the 
organization and functions of all Federal 
agencies, with an appendix in which the 
various types of publications that may be 
obtained from them are listed. 


14. Fisher, Dorothy C., Why Stop 
Learning? New York, Harcourt 
Brace Co., 1927. Pp. 301. 
Survey of adult education field in 1927 
with brief description of types of activities 
and apparent trends and tendencies. 
15. Jacks, Lawrence P., “The Educa- 
tion of the Whole Man,” J Ad 
Ed, 3:30-36, Jl ’31. 


Explains need for liberal arts subjects and 
avocational activities as well as vocational 
subjects in development of a rounded in- 
dividual. : 


16. Nilson, Thomas H., “Changing 
Concepts of Adult Education,” 
J Ed Soc, 10:515-26, My ’37. 
Describes progressive expansion of field of 
adult education from a program narrow in 
scope and purpose with service for the few, 
to the present wide range of activities with 
service for the many. 


Areas of Activity 


17. Adam, T. R., The Museum and 

Popular Culture. New York, 

Am Assn Ad Ed, 1938. Pp. 177. 

Traces development of adult education 

service of museums and recommends prep- 

aration for an extension of this service to 
the masses. 


18. Bauer, William W., and Hull, 
Thomas G., Health Education 
and the Public. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1937. Pp. 
227. 

Contains suitable material for preparation 
of health education programs for adults. 
19. Brainerd, J. G., editor, “Consum- 

ers’ Cooperation,” Annals, Am 
Acad, 191:1-201, My ’37. 
An inclusive report on the cooperative 


movement—history, principles, achieve- 
ments, and relationships. 


20. Colcord, Joanna C., Your Com- 

munity. New York, Russell 

Sage Foundation, 1939. Pp. 249. 

A manual for the community investigator. 

Suggests vital questions relative to com- 

munity setting, government, handling of 

welfare problems, provisions for community 

services and public and private community 
agencies. 


21. Clark, M. R., et al., “Community 
Programs of Adult Education,” 
Ad Ed B, 2:70-82 F ’44. 
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A brief description of the current adult 
education activities of six communities lo- 
cated in different sections of the country. 


22. Fowler, Bertram B., Consumer 
Cooperation in America. New 
York, Vanguard Press, 1936. 
Pp. 305. 

A review of the history of consumer move- 
ments in the United States supported by 
valuable statistics. 


23. Jarrett, George C., “San Francisco 
Parental School,” Ad Ed B, 9: 
70-3, F ’45. 

Describes efforts of City of San Francisco 
to curb juvenile delinquency through com- 
pulsory training for parents by requiring 
them (1) to assume responsibility for chil- 
dren’s behavior, and (2) to learn how to 
control it. Referrals are made to the school 
by the Juvenile Court. 


24. Meland, Bernard E., The Church 
and Adult Education. Am Assn 
Ad Ed, 1939. Pp. 114. 

Interprets church education for adults 
from the viewpoints of both history and 
theology. Indicates that major objectives of 
adult education in the church are (1) to 
increase membership and foster loyalty’ to 
the church, and (2) to extend influence of 
the church for good in the community. 


25. Reeves, Floyd W., et al., Univer- 
sity Extension Services (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Survey). 
University of Chicago Press, 
Vol. 8, April 1933. Pp. 173. 

Contains valuable report on achievements 
of University of Chicago students in cor- 
respondence courses on high school and col- 
lege levels. 


26. Rowden, Dorothy, Enlightened 
Self-Interest: Study of Educa- 
tional Programs of Trade Asso- 
ciation. New York, Am Assn 
Ad Ed, 1935. Pp. 85. 


A general evaluation of the educational 
programs of trade associations. Presents de- 
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tailed discussion of educational programs of 
baking, banking, heating, and laundry associ- 
ations with a number of outlines of pro- 
grams of similar organizations. 


27. Smith, Hilda W., “Workers Edu- 
cation as Determining Social 
Control,” Annals, Am. Acad 
Pol and Soc Sci, 182:82-92, N 
35. 

A challenging discussion of major prob- 
lems and difficulties of the workers educa- 
tion program, its pioneering character, its 
advantages and disadvantages and its im- 
portance in any plan for a broad program 
of social improvement for the nation’s 
workers. 


28. Sorenson, Helen, “Adult Educa- 
tion and the OPA,” Ad Ed B, 
1:14-16, O 42, 

Outlines OPA educational program of 
price control, rationing, and conservation. 


29. Studebaker, John W., “Our Lost 
Legions,” Ad Ed B, 1:8-13, O 
"42. 

A brief but pointed discussion of the cost 
of illiteracy in war-time in terms of loss of 
manpower to the Army as a result of rejec- 
tions caused by educational deficiencies. 


30. Woodyard, Ella, Culture at a 
Price. New York, Am Assn Ad 
Ed, 1940. Pp. 123. 

The illuminating report of a scholar who 
enrolled directly and by proxy for courses 
of instruction in various commercial corre- 
spondence schools in order to study their 
methods and practices. 


Principles and Methods 


31. Hutchins, Robert M., “Unan- 
swered Questions,” The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Magazine, 37: 
3-9, F 45. 

Contains a pointed criticism of adult 
education efforts and states that “if every 
citizen ought to have a liberal education in 
order to make democracy work, then we 
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must abandon the parody by the name of 
adult education and build a system which 
will educate adults for freedom.” 


32. Maxwell, G. L., et al., “Critique of 
Current Practices in Adult Ed- 
ucation,” Natl Ed Assn Proc., 
1937, pp. 188-201. 

A penetrating analysis and evaluation of 
current principles and practices in adult 
education presented in three panel discus- 
sions—A Philosophy of Adult Education, A 
Critique of Current Practices in Adult Edu- 
cation, and Next Steps in Adult Education. 


33. Mueller, A. D., Principles and 
Methods in Adult Education. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Pp. 428. 

A college textbook in adult education 
based on approved principles and practices 
in the general field of education. Selected 
list of readings. 


34. Rhoads, Joseph J., “Ten Criteria 
for the Appraisal of Adult Edu- 
cation,” Natl Ed Outlook 
Among Negroes, 1:20-21, D ’37. 

A concise list of approved standards for 
an ideal program of adult education. 


35. U. S. Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Professional and Service 
Projects, Handbook for Use in 
the In-Service Education of 
Teachers.* Tech Series. Com 
Ser Cire No. 5. Federal Works 
Agency, 1940. Mimeo. Pp. 72. 

Suggestions for instructors of teachers of 
adults, based on recorded experience of in- 


service education programs for teachers, 
1937-1940. 


36. ——, Div Ed Proj, Aids to Teach- 
ers of Literacy, Naturalization, 


* Available in Congressional Library and Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, Library of 
Federal Works Agency and public libraries of large 
cities of the country. Refers also to subsequent 
items, 


and Elementary Subjects for 
Adults.* Tech Series. Ed Cire 
No. 5, 1938. Mimeo. Pp. 138. 
Suggestions in program and method for 
teachers of adult elementary education, pre- 
sented as case studies selected from the 
nation’s geographical areas of greatest edu- 
cational need. 


37. ——, Div Ed Proj, Preparation of 
Reading Materials for Adult 
Education in the Foundation 
Fields.* Tech Series. Ed Circ 
No. 10, 1938. Mimeo. Pp. 114. 

Suggestions for the development of suit- 
able reading material for adult illiterates and 
near illiterates. 


38. ——, Division of Community 
Service Programs, A Manual 
for Teaching of Elementary 
English.* Tech Series. Pub Act 
Cire No. 18. Federal Works 
Agency, 1941. Mimeo. Pp. 54. 

A quick review of approved principles and 


methods of teaching adults in the foundation 
fields, Contain selected bibliography. 


39. ——, Div Com Ser Pgms, Public 
Child Care Centers.* Tech Se- 
ries. Pub Act Cire No. 22. 
Federal Works Agency, 1941. 
Mimeo. Pp. 12. 

Suggestions for the establishment and 
operation of public supported child care 
centers, conducted in connection with 
Family Life Education programs. 


40. ——, P and S Proj, The Orgam- 
zation of Training for Recrea- 
tion Leadership.* Tech Series. 
Com Ser Cire No. 10, Reer Cire 
No. 10. Federal Works Agency, 
1940. Mimeo. Pp. 25. 

Discussion of the principles and methods 
used in organizing leadership programs in 
recreation ; includes suggestions for pre-entry 
and in-service training. 
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41. ——, Recr Div, The Training of 
WPA Workers in the Field of 
Recreation.* Tech Series. Recr 
Cire No. 1. 19387. 

Outlines plan for training recreation 
workers together with a brief description 
of several in-service recreational education 
programs conducted in various sections of 
the country. 


42. , Div Com Ser Pgms, A 
Training Manual for Teachers 
of Spanish.* Tech Series. Pub 
Act Cire No. 19. Federal Works 
Agency, 1941. Mimeo. Pp. 28. 

A guide for the pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers preparing to teach 

Spanish to the Army Air Corps. 


43. ——, Div Ed Proj, Conferences 
for the Education of Teachers.* 
Tech Series. Ed Cire No. 6. 
1938. Mimeo. Pp. 49. 
An outline of plan for conducting con- 
ferences for teachers of various phases of 
informal adult education. 


44. Wiese, Mildred J., “As We Are 
Taught, So De We Teach,” J 
Ad Ed, A ’39. 

A challenging discussion of teacher educa- 
tion with special reference to the field of 
adult education. Suggests need for combin- 
ing good examples with good precepts. 


45. Williams, William E., and Heath, 
A. E., Learn and Live. Boston, 
Marshall Jones, 1937: Pp. 271. 

A report of the experiences of a selected 


group of adult students with their general 
appraisal of adult education programs. 





Instructional Aids 
46. Adam, T. R., Motion Pictures in 
Adult Education. New York, 
Am Assn Ad Ed, 1940. Pp. 94. 
An objective evaluation of motion pic- 


tures as a medium of adult education, 
written in popular language. 
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47. Chancellor, John, et al., Helping 
the Reader toward Self-Educa- 
tion. Chicago, Am Lib Assn, 
1938. Pp. 111. 

Reveals present status of the library as an 
instrument of adult education and offers 
valuable suggestions for readers’ advisers and 
others who may be responsible for improving 
library services for adult readers. 


48. Davis, Elmer, “The News as Edu- 
cation,” J Ad Ed, 12:5-8, J 40. 
A brief discussion of the radio news ana- 
lyst’s job, his method of selecting the con- 
tent of his message, how he attempts to 
make it understood; what the problem of 
relative value of topics is, and the difficulties 
of handling facts and rumors as news. 


49. Hill, Frank E., Listen and Learn. 
New York, Am Assn Ad Ed, 
1937. Pp. 248. 

A review of the history of radio broadcast- 
ing in this country with a summary of ex- 
periences of universities and other public 
and quasi-public agencies. 


50. U. S. Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Women’s and Professional 
Division, Education and Train- 
ing Section, A List of Free and 
Inexpensive Materials.* Tech 
Series. Ed Cire No, 2. Mimeo. 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 125. 

Suggestions for obtaining low cost material 
for adult education classes. Contains lists on 
cultural and academic education, consumer 
education, foundation fields, health and 
safety, public affairs, vocational education, 
and teacher education. 


51. ——, W and P Div, Art Proj, 
Bibliography on Art and Art 
Teaching.* Tech Series. Art 
Cire No. 3, 1938. Mimeo. Pp. 8. 

A few well selected references on art and 
art teaching for the use of members of art 
center staffs. 
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52. ——, Division of Community 
Service Program, Bibliography 
on Family Life Education.* 
Tech Series, Pub Act Cire No. 
17, Ed Cire No. 4. Federal 
Works Agency, 1941. Mimeo. 
Pp. 27. 

Selected list of books and pamphlet ma- 
terial on homemaking, child care and train- 
ing, organization and operation of nursery 
schools, and education for teachers in field 
of family life education. 


53. ——, Division of Education Proj- 
ect, List of Sources of Material 
for Teachers of Workers’ 
Classes.* Tech Series, Ed Cire 
No. 1 (rev). 1937. Mimeo. Pp. 
14. 


A selected list of reliable sources of ma- 
terial for supervisors, teachers, and students 
in workers’ education. 


54. ——, Recreation Division, Recre- 
ation: A Selected Bibliography 
with Annotations.* Tech Series. 
Recr Cire No. 1, 1937. Mimeo. 
Pp. 16. 


55. Wilson, Louis R., Geography of 
Reading. Chicago, Am Lib 
Assn, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. 481. 
Reports on availability of library facilities 
and services in various regions of the United 
States. 


Accomplishments, Problems, and 
Prospects 


56. Alderman, L. R., “A Look into the 
Future,” Ad Ed B, 7:35-38, D 

"42. 
Stresses importance of giving all people 
real opportunity to understand the critical 


issues of this period. Places special empha- 
sis on interrelated child and adult education. 


57. Atkins, James A., “Adult: Educa- 
tion for Negroes,” Natl Ed Out- 
look among Negroes, 1:18-20, 
S ’37; 1:10-12, N ’37. 

A discussion of important educational 
problems of Negroes with emphasis on il- 
literacy and concomitant social and eco- 
nomic difficulties. 


58. Bradford, Leland P, and Benne, 
Kenneth D., “Adult Education 
in the Post-war World,” Ad Ed 
J, 6:131-134, Je ’42. 

A discussion of present status of adult 
education with specific recommendations 
that planning for adult education in post- 
war period should include a wider range of 
activities, an international outlook, and 
more international cooperation. 


59. Cartwright, Morse A., Ten Years 
of Adult Education. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 
220. 

A comprehensive review of adult educa- 
tion activities in the United States between 
1924 and 1934 with valuable observations 
on current problems, types of experimenta- 
tion, and changing practices. 


60. ——, “The Fifteen Year Record 
of the American Association for 
Adult Education,” J Ad Ed, 
12:427-53, O ’39. 

A classified chronological outline of vari- 
ous activities sponsored and conducted by 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation during the years 1924-1939 as pre- 
sented in Part II of Annual Report for 
1939-40. (For a detailed discussion of much 
of this material see Annual Reports of the 
Association published in the Journal of 
Adult Education during the years 1929- 
1939.) 


61. Deming, Robert C., “Education’s 
Chance for Wings,” Ad Ed B, 
9:67-70, F ’45. 

Presents argument showing that the use 
of high frequency modulation after the 
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war will offer alert leaders in the field of 
education an opportunity to have educa- 
tional material of good quality and in suf- 
ficient quantity with freedom and indepen- 
dence of the commercial stations. 


62. Ellis, A. Caswell, “Problems in 
Adult Education Needing 
Study,” School and Society, 46: 
449-57, O 9, ’37. 

Discussion of the over-all need of adult 
education for a systematic intelligently 
planned program designed to overcome the 
lack of (1) clear cut aims, (2) subject matter 
related to problems of everyday living, (3) 
methods suited to the educational needs and 
interests of adults, (4) effective administra- 
tive machinery, and (5) suitable standards 
of achievement. 


63. Fowler, Bertram B., The Lord 
Helps Those Who Help Them- 
selves. New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1938. Pp. 180. 

An intensely interesting account of the 
efforts of the people of Nova Scotia to solve 
their economic problems through coopera- 
tion. 


64. Hill, Frank E., Training for the 
Job. New York, Am Assn Ed, 
1940. Pp. 160. 


An interesting account of an inspection 
tour of the Nation’s vocational education 
facilities and services together with a num- 
ber of significant proposals for improving 
practices in this field. 


65. Ponitz, Henry J., “The Public 
Schools and Post-war Adult 
Education,” Ad Ed B, 8:46-50, 
D ’48. 

Urgesc need for public school plans for a 
post-war adult education program to include 
education for demobilization, mastery of the 
tool competencies, understanding and civic 
cooperation, improved home and family liv- 
ing, and peace. Favors financing by local, 
state, and national governments. 
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66. Seidenfeld, Morton A., and Witty, 
Paul A., “Adult Elementary 
Education in the Army of the 
United States,” Ad Hd B, 8: 
4-7, N ’43. 

A brief summary of the Army elementary 
education program showing that the purpose, 
content, and methods of instruction em- 
ployed are coordinated to provide the basic 
training necessary for Army life. 


67. Starr, Mark, “Adult Education 
Faces the Future,” Ad Ed J, 
9:41-8, D "44. 

Focuses attention on the responsibility of 
adult education for solving two major post- 
war problems, (1) social motivation and en- 
lightenment and (2) rehabilitation. Urges 
need for Federal aid to provide adequate 
financial support. 


68. Wilson, Louis R., “Library Read- 
justment for Effective Adult 
Education,” Michigan Librar- 
ian, Lansing, December 1938. 
Pop.. 7. 


An address before the Michigan Library 
Association in which attenion is called to 
the clarification of the objectives of adult 
education and to methods by which the 
library may effectively promote a significant 
program of adult education. Footnotes with 
a few excellent reading references. 


AGENCIES 
Federal 


69. Department of Agriculture, 14th 
Street and Independence Ave- 
nue, SW, Washington, D.C. 


Acquires and diffuses useful information 
on agricultural subjects. Adult education 
activities are carried on chiefly through the 
following sub-divisions: Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bureau 
of Home Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Extension Service, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Forest Service, Marketing Service, 
Office of Distribution, Rural Electrification, 
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Soil Conservation Service, and War Food 
Administration. The Extension Division, as 
has been indicated in another section of 
this publication, provides the field education 
force for major interpretative and instruc- 
tional functions of the other sub-divisions. 


70. Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, 14th Street be- 
tween Constitution Avenue and 
E Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 


A general fact-finding agency for the 
Federal Government. Records exactly and 
objectively information gathered from most 
all fields of economic and social activity. 
Such information is effectively used in 
establishing the needs and measuring the 
successes of adult education programs. List 
of publications on request. 


71. Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, 14th Street 
and Constitution Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Is responsible for collecting and diffusing 
among the people of the country useful in- 
formation on subjects related to the material 
and social welfare of labor. Publishes re- 
ports on prices, wages, industrial disputes, 
building operations, and labor operations. 
Is a reliable source of information on em- 
ployment conditions and trends. 


72. Library of Congress, First Street, 
SE, between East Capitol and 
B Streets, Washington, DC 


Provides library service for the Govern- 
ment in general and for Congress in par- 
ticular. Also provides an information service 
in the use of books for both the City of 
Washington and the Nation, especially in 
such matters as reading and study references, 
sources of facts or quotations, and other 
subjects not requiring extensive research. 
The service for the nation is conducted 
through inter-library loans. 


73. National Archives, Eighth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C, 


Major purpose to make the experience of 
the government and the people of the 
United States, as it is embodied in the 
records of the Federal Government and re- 
lated materials, available to guide and assist 
the Government and the people in planning 
and conducting their activities. Motion pic- 
ture films and sound recordings of historical 
value are also preserved. 


74. National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Chicago 
54, Illinois. 


Conducts an “interpretative program” on 
National Parks and Monuments for the 
purpose of increasing the enjoyment and 
understanding of the general public resulting 
from its visits to these national areas, This 
interpretative service includes lectures, and 
guided field trips and is educational only 
in the sense of the non-school activities. 


75. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Temporary 
Building M, 26th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Major functions include (1) conducting 
research on educational problems, (2) ad- 
ministering grants-in-aid to education and 
special programs, particularly in vocational 
education, and (3) serving as an advisory 
and consultative agency for state and local 
school officials and students of education 
investigating educational problems and dif- 
ficulties of special interest. 


76. Smithsonian Institution, 10th 
Street and Independence Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington, D.C, 


Major functions include scientific research, 
explorations, the publishing of scientific ma- 
terials, and the supervision of certain art 
galleries and museums, including National 
Gallery of Art, Frier Art Gallery, and Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts. Conducts 
general informational service for visitors 
including survey tours, illustrated lectures, 
discussions of origin, styles and history of 
exhibits and collections. List of publications 
on request. 
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77. Tennessee Valley Authority, New 
Sprankle Building, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Operates flood control and conservation 
projects in Tennessee Valley Watershed. 
Conducts educational program for employees 
and patrons. (See: Reeves, Floyd W., “Adult 
Education as Related to TVA,” School and 
Society, 44: 257-66 Ag’36. 


78. U.S. Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fosters public school adult education pro- 
grams for foreign born persons who wish to 
prepare for naturalization. Supplies limited 
amount of textbook material through public 
schools. 


79. Weather Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, M Street, NW, 
between 24th and 25th Streets, 
Washington, D.C. 

Conducts national system of meteorolgical 
observation, weather forecasting and warn- 
ing. Forecasts distributed by radio, through 
the press, by telephone—regular and auto- 
matic—and by weather maps and bulletins 
published by the Bureau. 


80. Women’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

Responsible for the formulation of stand- 
ards and promotion of policies designed to 
promote the welfare of women workers. Col- 
lects and compiles reports on matters affect- 
ing the interests of women in industry and 
makes such information available as the 
Secretary of Labor may direct. Literature 
on request. 


Public and Quasi-Public 

81. American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 


Carries on program to keep membership 
informed concerning important issues and 


activities in education; is especially inter- 
ested in child care and post-war education 
for family living. Publishes and makes avail- 
able to the general public free and inexpen- 
sive materials on subjects related to family 
welfare and others of general educational 
interest. 


82. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


National organization of commerical 
forces of the country. Maintains service de- 
partments dealing with all major branches 
of American commerce and industry. Civic 
development department compiles informa- 
tion and provides advisory service on such 
questions as housing, city planning, zoning, 
etc. Literature on request. 


83. American Automobile Association, 
325 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


National organization of nation’s com- 
mercial automobile interests. Conducts pro- 
gram of educational research in field of 
traffic safety for benefit of member organiza- 
tions. Publishes a variety of free and low 
cost materials which are available on re- 
quest through the local organizations. 


84. American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Provides an information and _ service 
bureau for members. Promotes and conducts 
programs of family and home improvement, 
school cooperation, health and safety, recrea- 
tion, cooperative credit and rural electrifica- 
tion. List of publications on request. 


85. American Council of Education, 
744 Jackson Place, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Serves as national voluntary cooperative 
agency for all fields of education, devises 
and prepares instruments for educational 
processes; maintains committees on many 
phases of education, including adult educa- 
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tion, and instructional aids, such as the 
motion picture and radio. 


86. American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Prepares bibliographies and other material 
on child care, home and family living, and 
consumer education; encourages work in 
these subjects through programs of informal 
adult education and through home eco- 
nomics courses in schools, Publishes journal 
of home economics and numerous materials 
containing suggestions for group programs in 
home economics. 


87. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Promotes extension education through the 
development of the library in adult educa- 
tion agencies. Conducts, encourages, and 
assists studies dealing with problems of 
adult reading interests and abilities. Stimu- 
lates self-education through special advisory 
service on individual reading. Publishes and 
distributes many aids to adult learning. 


88. American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

An organization for the advancement of 
the science and art of medicine. Conducts 
radio programs, holds conferences and pub- 
lishes technical and popular materials on 
current health problems. NBC program: 
“Doctors Look Ahead.” Popular health 


magazine: Hygeva. 


89. The American Public Health As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway at 
58 Street, New York City. 


The leading organization of the public 
health profession. Furnishes a variety of 
services to its members including an in- 
formation service, a book service, a person- 
nel service, and “The American Journal of 
Public Health,” official publication of the 
association. Publishes and distributes ma- 
terials on health subjects of value to leaders 


and teachers in the general field of adult 
education. 


90. American Vocational Association, 
Inc., 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 


National clearing house for all types of 
vocational and industrial education. Has 
just finished nation-wide program for war 
workers. List of publications on request. 


91. Columbia Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
435 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Conducts an extensive and varied group 
of adult education programs dealing with 
picnics, travel, geography, history, literature, 
current events. Popular listing include: CBS 
American School of the Air, Peoples Plat- 
form, Post-War, and Builders of Victory. 
Teachers Manual 1944-45 containing valu- 
able reading references is available upon 
request. 


92. Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, 703 Standard Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia.** 

An organization operating primarily in the 
Southern Regions. Interprets white and 
Negro racial elements to each other through 
(1) conferences on racial problems, (2) com- 
mittee work on definite projects designed 
to facilitate the solution of social problems 
involving racial situations, and (3) numerous 
publications on subjects of material interest 
dealing chiefly with Negro contributions to 
American civilization. 


93. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 718 Jackson Place, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 


Is conducting a national survey of educa- 
tional need preliminary to formulating a 
broad program of adult education for work- 
ers. An affiliate of the CIO, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, conducts programs of edu- 
cation for its members using such instru- 
ments of instruction as the open forum, the 


** Has been succeeded by Southern Regional 
Council. 
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motion picture, and conferences. National 
headquarters promotes nation-wide broad- 
cast on alternate Saturdays. Publishes and 
distributes Facts-for-Action. 


94. Consumers Union of the United 
States, Inc., 17 Union Square, 
West, New York City. 


Conducts consumer advisory service. Valu- 
able weekly reports at nominal fee, Publishes 
“Consumer Reports and Consumer Class 
Plans.” List of publications on request. 


95. Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 East 22 
Street, New York City. 


Fosters improved social and economic 
understanding and cooperation of persons of 
diverse national and racial origins and of 
different social, economic, and religious be- 
liefs. List of publications on request. 


96. Harvard Film Service, School of 
Education, 4 Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

This service includes a carefully selected 
film library which contains audio-visual aids 
that are available on a rental basis—phono- 


graph records, educational films, and reading 
films. Present series of films for improve- 


ment of reading is designed for adult and 
business groups as well as high school and 


college students. 


97. National Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., RCA Building, New York 
City. 

Conducts University of the Atr, covering 
a wide range of subjects in many fields of 
learning. Also is currently presenting “Music 
of the New World,” “Home is What You 
Make It,” “Our Foreign Policy,” and “The 
World’s Great Novels,” and other network 
broadcasts such as “Pacific Story” and “Con- 
sumer Time” which are definitely in the 
field of adult education. 


98. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Clearing house for information on educa- 
tion for home and family living. Carries on 
national program through parent-teacher 
associations, study groups, conferences, resi- 
dence and correspondence courses, classes 
and publications. List of publications on 
request. 


99. National Education Association, 
Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Studies progress of adult education, keeps 
members of NEA informed concerning new 
trends. Holds conferences at NEA and meet- 
ing of Department of Superintendents; co- 
operates with National Commissioners on 
Enrichment of Adult Life. 


100. National Home Study Council, 
839 Seventeenth Street, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 


Clearing house of information for cor- 
respondence schools for purpose of creating 
sound educational standards and ethical 
business practices within correspondence 
school field; inspects and approves courses of 
instruction offered by private correspond- 
ence schools; maintains index of all corre- 
spondence courses available within the 
United States including those offered by 
colleges. 


101. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Helps educate individuals and groups of 
individuals and communities as to ways to 
develop recreation resources, skills, and 
powers. Conducts training courses for recrea- 
tion leaders. List of publications on request. 


102. National University Extension 
Association, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Official organization for university exten- 
sion programs. Acts as clearing house for 

a variety of adult education activities in- 

cluding lectures, reading courses, correspond- 

ence study, radio and visual instruction. 

Cooperates with state health, child welfare, 
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civic education, and other organizations 
serving special interests. Free and low-cost 
publications. Furnishes excellent reports of 
extension programs of Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Denver, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and North Carolina on request. 


103. National Vocational Guidance 
Association, 25 Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Studies vocational guidance problems; 
assists local communities in developing voca- 
tional guidance programs; attempts to pro- 
vide vocational guidance for youths and 
adults through stimulating interest in sub- 
ject on part of service clubs, social agencies, 
business, industry, schools, etc. 


104. Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, P. O. 
Box 23, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Provides pre-entry and in-service educa- 
tion program for employees, dealing with 
broader aspects of Cooperative Movement. 
Materials used in these course are valuable 
in the field of cooperative education. 


105. Planned Parenthood of America, 
Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Conducts an educational and interpreta- 
tive program in cooperation with 35 state 
leagues and 350 local committees designed 
to provide information on family planning 
with the assistance of the medical profession. 
Utilizes magazine articles, newspaper pub- 
licity, conferences and meetings, radio broad- 
casts, exhibits, etc. 


106. Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 310 West 90 Street, New 
York City. 

Serves as clearing house for information 
about progressive schools; working through 
National Committees assists parents and 
others in introduction of progressive educa- 
tion principles; broadcasts, radio talks; pro- 
vides speakers on request, organizes and as- 
sists study groups, regional branches in 
many centers. 


107. The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 
Ninth Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 


Conducts research and publishes books, 
magazines, and periodicals on Negro life and 
history. Encourages and assists the study 
of the Negro through clubs and schools. List 
of publications on request. 


108. The Educational Screen, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Publishes articles devoted exclusively to 
material on visual aids. See February 1945 
issue for an article, “Motion Pictures and 
Adult Education,” by James S. Kinder in 
which the author presents a strong argument 
for the future of adult education. 


109. Yale University Press Film Serv- 
ice, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Is collecting information and preparing 
historically accurate motion pictures visual- 
izing the country’s exploration, settlement, 
and continuing development. The picture are 
called, “The Chronicles of American Photo- 
plays.” Information on request. 


110. Workers Education Bureau, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. 


An agency maintained by the American 
Federation of Labor to furnish an in- 
formation and guidance service for its mem- 
bers in educational matters. Serves as a 
link between this branch of organized labor, 
the public libraries, the regular educational 
institutions of the country, and other edu- 
cational enterprises. 


Commercial and Industrial 


111. American Can Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
Carries on a home economics program 
through the schools and occasionally serves 
adult homemakers through extension work, 
Red Cross classes, and various civic groups. 
Material on request. 


112. California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 
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Conducts an intensive educational pro- 
gram for interested executives of the pro- 
ducers’ association. This is a procedure sell- 
ing program which prepares and distributes 
material to member organizations and con- 
sumers that can be used in nutritional edu- 
cation courses. 


113. Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Conducts program of research by means of 
fellowships in universities and colleges and 
carries on program of educational interpreta- 
tion for use by professional workers in the 
fields of home economics, nursing, medicine, 
welfare and public health especially where 
the chief interest of these workers is in 
nutrition. Publications are free on request. 


114. Ford Motor Company, 3000 
Schafer Road, Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, 

Emphasis on vocational education. Con- 
ducts (1) Ford Apprentice School, an orien- 
tation school from which the company re- 
cruits its foremen and specialty men, (2) 
Ford Trade School for boys 12-16 years, in- 
corporated as a private school with scholar- 
ship tuition, (3) radio advertising programs 
primarily for entertainment of patrons, but 
having educational significance. 


115. General Electric Company, 1 
River Road, Schenectady, New 
York, 


Conducts model adult education program 
in private industry consisting of an elabo- 
rate, continuous and intensive program of 
employee training for all classes of em- 
ployees, including white collar workers; pro- 
vides guided tours of plants for visitors 
ending in a rest period of motion pictures 
featuring the workers, products, etc. Spon- 
sors radio programs such as “The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra,” “The World Today,” “The 
G-E House Party.” Literature on request. 


116. Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 


Michigan. 


Conducts a program called “Food for Vic- 
tory Club” which is a camouflaged employee 
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adult education and interpretative program ; 
holds few meetings but distributes material 
geared to employees’ ability and centering 
around subjects of intense current interest, 
such as nutrition, care of the teeth, etc. 
These materials, most of them attractively 
illustrated, may be utilized in a public pro- 
gram of adult education, especially by a 
resourceful teacher. 


117. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Provides regular in-service training pro- 
gram in secretarial science, statistical, and 
actuarial subjects for employees and pub- 
lishes much illustrated material that has 
been successfully used in health education 
program for adults of low grade reading 
ability. 


118. Milk Industry Foundation, 
Chrysler Building, New York 
City. 


Carries on a producers education program. 
Prepares and distributes educational and 
interpretative material for a number of 
member companies in all sections of the 
country. Supplies literature and films and 
other materials on the economics of milk 
distribution. These materials may be 
adapted to the purposes of public adult 
education in the field of nutrition. 


119. National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A clearing house for authoritative in- 
formation on fire waste, fire protection, and 
fire prevention. Major functions, (1) to 
make standards by which fire waste may be 
checked, (2) to educate people in the ob- 
servance of these standards. Materials avail- 
able on request. 


120. Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, New York City. 
Employee educational program in abey- 
ance during the war period. The educational 
program for the public has been curtailed— 
but courses in “Home Sewing” and “Home 
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Decoration” are still offered. Material on re- 
quest. 


121. West Coast Lumberman’s As- 
sociation, 364 Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington. 


Conducts a producers selling program 
through a project called the “Home 
Planner’s Institute,” a non-profit organiza- 
tion. This program is designed for all people 
interested in a productive investment in a 
home, utilizing the cooperation of groups 
with similar interest in home building and 
financing. Factual material distributed can 
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be adapted to the purposes of education for 
consumer cooperation. 


122. Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Conducts full and varied program of tech- 
nical training, business administration, and 
vocational guidance for the orientation and 
promotion of employees. Offers extension 
course in technical subjects in other institu- 
tions at nominal cost. University of Pitts- 
burgh a cooperating institution. Information 
on request. 








